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Art. I. Travels in Nubia, by the late John Lewis Burckhardt : 
published by the Association for promoting the Discovery of 
the interior Parts of Africa. With Maps, &c. 4to. Ql. 8s. 
Boards. Murray. 


A MID the constant pressure of new works, we have accident- 
+ ally suffered a volume of no common merit to remain un- 
noticed longer than we wished: but we now bring it forwards 
with pleasure, mixed with regret for the loss of its enterprising 
and accomplished author. ‘Ihe travels themselves are by no 
means devoid of matter that is important both in description 
and in discovery: but a very considerable portion of the book 
is occupied by subjects introductory to them, and abounds 
with speculative as well as retrospective interest. We allude 
to the memoir of the life and preparatory education of this 
very extraordinary citizen of the world; and to some first 
essays in the cause in which he afterward engaged, before he 
entered on his ultimate design of penetrating the terra incog- 
nite of Africa. ‘This design was terminated prematurely, and 
most unfortunately for the advancement of science, by the death 
of the individual who attempted it; and who seemed, by firm- 
ness of resolution, enthusiasm in the pursuit, disregard for the 
common conveniences of life, and especially by initiatory dis- 
cipline, physical as well as intellectual, more likely to have 
brought it to a fortunate result than any of those who had 
preceded him. 

A biographical sketch of so remarkable a person cannot be 
misplaced in our pages. Indeed, when the very early scenes 
of his life have been briefly noticed, the history of his re- 
maining years, too few in number, becomes inseparable from 
his adventures as a traveller, in which character he appears 
before us. 

John Louis Burckhardt was born at Lausanne in 1784, but 
his family came originally from Basle. His father’s prospects 
in life were blighted by the French Revolution ; and the sub- 
ject of this memoir, the eighth child, became when young a daily 
witness of the miseries inflicted by the disorderly republican 
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government. He grew uP; therefore, with a firm detestation 
of those principles trom which his country and his friends had 
suffered so severely, and with a constant wish to serve in the 
army of some state that was at war with France: but these 
intentions were never put in execution, although the feeling 
which excited them was not transitory. In 1800, at the age 
of sixteen, he studied at Leipsic, and subsequently at Gottin- 
gen; and in 1806, having refused from disinclination some 
occupations in Germany which were proposed to him, he ' 
came over to our shores, apparently without any very defi- 
nite object. Anj introduction to the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
by which he became acquainted with the views of the African 
Association, and with the wish of that Society to follow up the 
plan from the execution of which Hornemann had been pre- 
vented by death, brought him into the society of persons en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits; and he was thus led to tender 
his own services to promote the object in view. 

Mr. Burckhardt’s first preparatory steps were to study 
Arabic at London and Cambridge, and to cultivate different 
branches of science suitable to the undertaking; to attend 
lectures on chemistry, surgery, medicine, &c. &c.; to allow 
his beard to grow; to assume the oriental dress; and to try 
the vigour of his constitution by laborious exercises, severe 
abstinence, and exposure to all varieties of temperature. 

In 1809, he sailed for Malta, where he saw a letter from 
a Dr. Seetzen, a German physician, who had preceded him in 
his own destined line, or rather, being then at Cairo, had 
marked out a similar route for himself. We find subse- 
quently that he died by poison at Yemen. At Malta Mr. B. 
equipped himself in the oriental fashion, but describes his 
dress as somewhat Syrian; though so far differing from the 
costume of that country, to which he proposed next to proceed, 
as not to make it supposed, when there, that he wished to pass 
for a native. He also adhered to the utmost seclusion, that 
his person might not subsequently be recognized by traders or 
others. 

A letter from him was received, which he wrote at Aleppo 
late in the same year. In a voyage on the Caramanian coast, 
he passed with his shipmates for an Indian Mohammedan mer- 
chant: but, on his disembarkation at Suedieh, he was soon 
suspected of being a Frank, and on his journey from that place 
his apparent poverty excited contempt and ill-usage. He con- 
ceives, however, that he succeeded in maintaining (or rather 
re-establishing) his assumed character with the people of the 
caravan, although the natives of the towns constantly uttered 
impreeations against him. Some neglect of ablutions revived 
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these suspicions, which were combated with great spirit, and 
much in the Arab style, during the last day’s journey; and 
thus Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah, which name Mr. B. had as- 
sumed at Malta, arrived as a suspected Mohammedan at the 
house of Mr. Barker, the British Consul at Aleppo. 

The traveller remained in Syria, chiefly at Aleppo, two 
years and a half, perfecting himself in the Arabic language, 
and in the habits and manners of Mohammedan society. 
During this period, he continued to wear the dress before 
mentioned: but, having learnt from experience that he was 
scarcely yet qualified to assume the character of a Mussulman, 
he neither professed nor concealed his European origin, acting 
in this respect as many other travellers do who dress like 
Orientalists in oriental countries to avoid insult. ‘The assump- 
tion of a fictitious character, at so very early a period of his 
preparatory travels, arose from an idea that the commuhica- 
tions between Aleppo and Cairo were so frequent, that a dif- 
ficulty would arise in compassing such a metamorphosis after 
having appeared at the former as a Frank: but in this point 
he was undeceived on his arrival in Syria, and consequently 
did not persevere in a scheme which he found to be unneces- 
sary. 

In 1810 Mr. Burckhardt visited Palmyra, and resided three 
months at Damascus. He subsequently explored the Liba- 
nus, and Anti-Libanus, as also the Auranitis; and in 1812 
he made a second stay at Damascus, and visited parts of the 
antient Decapolis. In his way to Egypt he saw Tiberias and 
Nazareth ; crossed to the eastern side of the Jordan; passed 
through the countr ies so little explored to the east and south 
of the Dead Sea; and at Wady Mousa discovered the re- 
mains of a large antient city, presumed to be Petra, the 
site of the capital of Arabia Petraea. It appears, therefore, 
that these preparatory travels, as we have before termed 
them, were by no means unimportant; and the accounts of 
them published i in the volume before us, from the letters sent 
by the traveller to Sir J. Banks and Mr. Hamilton, form a 
valuable part of its contents. We will notice incidentally 
some few matters related in them. 

In this year, Mr. B. was so far advanced in Arabic as to un- 
derstand almost every thing that was said in common con- 
versation. The literature of the learned ‘Turks he found very 
low ; and many of them were glad to consult Wilkins’s Arabic 
and Persian Dictionary, exclaiming, ‘ How wonderful that a 
Frank should know more of our language than our first 
Ulemas!” He also met two Persian dervishes; one of 
whom, a young man of twenty-two, had been in the habit of 
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keeping a regular journal of his travels, with geographical 
notices: certainly a very singular fact concerning a Mussul- 
man, and which seems to argue the rise of a spirit in the 
East that may have a most important effect in the cause of 
discovery. Ali Bey, says Mr. Burckhardt, was suspected of 
being a Christian at Damascus and Hama: but the oriental 
— with which he travelled checked inquiry. 

ith another letter, Mr. B. forwards to his correspondent 
an Arabic translation of Robinson Crusoe, which he had 
made, under the title of Dur el Bahur, or the Pearl of the 
Seas. The succeeding letter contains an historical narrative of 
the operations of the Wahabees, who had about this time met 
with a memorable check. In the country called the Haouran, 
the old patrimony of Abraham, were found about twenty vil- 
lages of the Druses; and in the descent to the south-east of 
it appeared the remains of many cities, temples, public 
edifices, &c. &c. The inscriptions, for the chief part, were 
those of the lower empire, but the most elegant ruins were 
dated from the ages of Trajan and M. Aurelius. In 1811, 
Mr. Burckhardt writes: ‘ I have now completed the perusal 
of several of the best Arabic authors, prose-writers as well as 
poets; I have read over the Koran twice, and have got by 
heart several of its chapters, and many of its sentences; I am 
likewise nearly finishing a thorough course of the precepts of 
the Mahometan religion, a learned Effendi having taken upon 
himself the task of explaining to me the book of Ibrahim 
Halebi on the Religious Laws of the Turks.’ 

Even thus far, it may be safely said that no individual had 
ever undergone more introductory discipline for a destined 
object. Indeed the view taken by the African Association, in 
thus attempting to form a traveller for their purpose, was 
truly sensible; and no instarice has yet been afforded of 
trouble more successfully employed, as far as the formation of 
a new character could go. ‘Those who have seen Mr. Burck- 
hardt in Egypt, and elsewhere, have borne ample testimony to 
his apparent identity with the designation which he assumed ; 
and the interior of the man exceeded the outside shew, for 
he was ‘° laudatus a laudatis” for his extensive knowlege, 
which soon exceeded that of his instructors in the religious 
exercises which they taught him. 

His first letter from Cairo bears date November, 1812. 
Here, too, preparation was his object; and a residence of 
many months in Egypt appeared desirable for the acquisition 
of new dialects, and the knowlege of a system of manners 
greatly differing from that of Syria. This delay also afforded 
opportunity for some excursions which forwarded the views 
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before explained; while at the same time they present the 
author to us as a traveller in many interesting regions, Upper 
Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia. When he visited the latter, his 
acquisition of Mohammedan manners had become so far com- 
plete that he resided at Mecca during the whole time of the 
pilgrimage, and passed through the various ceremonies of the 
occasion, without any suspicion arising as to his real character : 
but it is to be feared that the seeds of the disease that caused 
his death were laid in this latter journey; as the attacks of 
fever and dysentery, which there assailed him, seem to have 
undermined a constitution apparently hardened against many 
of the casualties of his situation. ‘I'wo years and a half were 
consumed by this journey and the illness which succeeded it 5 
and in July, 1815, we again find Mr. Burckhardt at Cairo. 
Here and in different parts of Lower Egypt he became resi- 
dent, partly in search of health, and partly waiting for a cara~- 
van, to proceed on his destined route, till the latter end of the 
year 1817. In the Hadj of that year, among the pilgrims 
collected at Mecca, were a party of Moggrebyns or western 
Africans, who were expected to return by way of Cairo and 
the Fezzan, leaving the latter about the month of December. 
This was the opportunity which our traveller had determined 
to embrace in order to execute his mission, for which, as he 

expresses himself, he had now been schooling six years. Alas ! 

** Diis aliter visum, qui inanes hominum contentiones in medio 
spatio frangunt, obruuntque.” ‘The dysentery returned on him 

early in October; and on the 15th of the same month he was 

no more. 

The last moments of Mr. Burckhardt, as detailed in a 
letter from Mr. Salt to the Association, exhibit the excellence 
of his heart as strongly as his previous actions had testified 
the energy of his mind. Few instances will be found of 
greater firmness in the last stage of mortal existence. His 
will, dictated to the writer, was short: he had few worldl 
goods to leave: but such things as he had, which he deemed 
serviceable to the cause of science, he consigned to persons 
whom he considered as likely to diffuse their utility. After 
having arranged some such affairs as these, ‘ he paused, and 
seemed troubled, and at length, with great exertion, said, 
** Let Mr. Hamilton acquaint my mother with my death, and 
that my last thoughts have been with her.” This subject he 


had ev idently kept back, as not trusting himself with the men- 
tion of it until the last.’ 

The letters which were written by Mr. B., during the last 
two years of his residence in Egypt, relate not merely to anti- 
guities, and the efforts of those persons, especially Mr. Bel- 
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zoni, who have been so actively engaged in elucidating them, 

but give a vast mass of statistical information relative to the 

present state of that country. On these subjects, however, we 

will not enter at present, but turn to those travels which have 
iven a name to the publication before us. 

It will be observed by the reader, that the excursions in Nubia 
were not a part of Mr. Burckhardt’s main design, but were 
essays of strength, and performed during portions of that time 
of which we have given a hasty sketch; and in which we have 
passed them once as to the precise period when they occurred, 
on account of the subsequent claim which they would make 
on our attention. 

The first journey into Nubia, in the year 1813, commences 
from Assouan on the Nile, and was performed along the 
banks of that river to Mahass on the frontiers of Dongola, a 
distance of four hundred and fifty miles. It was completed, 
including the return, in thirty-five days, by two good drome- 
daries, one for Mr. b., and the other for his servant: one 
day’s rest alone being allowed to them, and ten hours of each 
day being usually occupied in travelling. The baggage was 
very slight: a gun, a sabre, a pistol, a provision-bag, and a 
woollen mantle for a carpet by day or a coverlid by night, 
being the whole inventory; and the trifling sum of five dol- 
lars, exclusive of the purchase of the dromedaries, which cost 
about 221., forming the total expence. Great parsimony in 
travelling was a principle uniformly adopted by Mr. Burck- 
hardt, with a view to personal security ;— the adage of “ Can- 
tabit vacuus,” &c. being peculiarly applicable to the East. A 


certain medium, nevertheless, between the appearance of 


wealth displayed in profusion, which necessarily excites cupi- 
dity, and the semblance of poverty, which as frequently pro- 
vokes contempt and insult, appears on the whole to be 
preferable ; a lesson conveyed in other parts of this volume, 
and confirmed by the experience of it. 

At Derr, which is about one-third or somewhat less of the 
whole journey, the author took a retrospective view of the 
country which he had passed: (p. 21.) 


‘ The general direction of the river from Assouan to Korosko 
(a little to the north of Derr) is south: it there takes a western 
course, which it retains the whole of the way to Dongola. The 
eastern bank is, throughout, better adapted for cultivation than the 
western, and wherever the former is of any breadth, it is covered 
with the rich alluvial soil deposited by the Nile. On the western 
side, on the contrary, the sands of the desert are impetuously car- 
ried to the very brink of the river by the north-east winds which 
prevail during the winter and spring seasons, and it is oy 
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only in those places, where the course of the sandy torrent is 
arrested by the mountain, that the narrow plain admits of cultiva- 
tion. The eastern shore is in consequence much more populous 
than the western ; but it is not a little singular, that all the chief 
remains of antiquity are on the latter. The ancient Egyptians, 
perhaps, worshipped their bounteous deities more particularly in 
those places, where they had most to dread from the inimical 
deity, Typhon, or the personified desert, who stands continually 
opposed to the beneficient Osiris, or waters of the Nile.’ 


The well-known fact of the advance of sandy desolation 
from the west during a succession of centuries, and the cer- 
tainty that many regions on that side of the Nile have from 
that cause become unproductive, which formerly were fer- 
tile, will furnish a more satisfactory solution of this question 
than that which was adopted by Mr.B. We may fairly 
conclude that, in earlier ages, both banks were equally adapt- 
ed to support a numerous population; and the causes of the 
superiority of the one over the other in splendid remains 
could, probably, be deduced only from a knowlege of political 
annals which are lost to us. In this route, Mr. B. had passed 
through two general divisions of population, and it was re- 
markable that the language of neither had any Arabic sounds 
in it. ‘¢ It is a fact worthy of notice,’ he adds, * that two fo- 
reign tongues should have subsisted so long, to the almost 
entire extladon of the Arabic, in a country bordered on one 
side by Dongola, and on the other by Egypt, in both of 
which Arabic is exclusively spoken.’ 

Derr is the principal place in Nubia, and has a curious 
temple on the declivity of a rocky hill, which is entirely hewn 
out of the sand-stone, with pronaos, cella, and adytum ; pre- 
senting an appearance of antiquity more remote than the 
temples of Karnac and Gorne, which are said to be the most 
antient in Egypt. The subjects of the carvings may be traced 
in many places: but, with the exception of a battle-piece, 
they seem to have represented, with no very remarkable varia- 
tions, the same figures which are to be found in similar situ- 
ations in Egypt. As the particular remarks on the route do 
not present much which would be interesting in abridgment, 
we pass on to those which apply more cenetally to the country 
visited. 

Nubia is divided into two parts, Wady el Kenous, and Wady 
el Nouba; and the inhabitants use distinct languages, though 
in manners they are nearly similar to each other. ‘The pre- 
sent inhabitants derive their origin, according to their own 
traditions, from Arab Bedouins, who invaded their country 
in the first age of Mohammedanism. Christianity is now ex- 
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tinct, but the author traced the remains of Christian churches 
as far as Sukoy, viz. about one-half of the country. These 
Arabs occupied Nubia for several centuries in a state of con- 
stant warfare with each other, the result of which appears to 
have been that both became tributary to the King of Don- 
gola: but at lengs in the reign of the Sultan Selim, an ap- 
plication having been made to that monarch for assistance by 
one of the tribes at that time much straitened, he sent 
some Bosnian soldiers to their assistance, by whom the Don- 
golans were driven from the country. The Bosnians repaired 
three antient castles at Assouan, Ibrim, and Say; and those who 
garrisoned them obtained certain privileges and exemptions 
for themselves, as well as such of their descendants as should 
occupy them. Hassan Coossy, who commanded the original. 
Bosnian force, governed Nubia during his life, paying an 
annual tax to the Pasha of Egypt, but being otherwise inde- 
pendent of him. Some revolutions have taken place in suc- 
ceeding times: but now the political state of the country is 
nearly the same as in Hassan’s days, and the present gover- 
nors, three in number, are his descendants. The posterity, too, 
of the garrisons still enjoy their immunities, although they 
have long since lost their native language. The three 
brothers pay 1201. annually to the Pasha of Egypt; and Derr 
is their residence, though they are very locomotive, for the 
purpose of enforcing their exactions. Mr. B. computes their 
income at about 3000]. a-year each. ‘The general revenue of 
the country is estimated by the number of water-wheels em- 
ployed by the natives for irrigation: but the whole system is 
very arbitrary and irregular. 

Murder may here be redeemed by fine, and proportionate 
mulcts,are appointed for wounds and injuries: but the option 
of retaliation nevertheless remains, and in some districts is 
often claimed. Tyranny is exercised more on property 
than persons; yet, if a Nubian flies from exactions, his wife 
and children are imprisoned till he returns: a severity un- 
known in Egypt. 


‘ The following is.a curious method which the governors of 
Nubia have devised of extorting money from their subjects. When 
any wealthy individual has a daughter of a suitable age, they de- 
mand her in marriage; the father seldom dares to refuse, and is 
sometimes flattered by the honour: but he is soon ruined by his 
powerful son-in-law, who extorts from him every article of his pro- 
perty under the name of presents to his own daughter.’ 


Mr. B. found the men generally well made, strong, and mus- 
cular ;. more or less so, however, in proportion to the fertility 
of the soil which they occupied. ‘The women were not usually 
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handsome, but had often very sweet countenances and pleas- 
ing manners, and some were even beauties. Mr. B. deems 
them the most virtuous of all the women of the East; and 
still the price of a wife, which ought to be * above rubies,” 
does not on an average rise above thirty-six piastres. The 
men seldom go without weapons: but fire-arms are not very 
common among them, and ammunition is particularly scarce. 
In general, their disposition was kind: pilfering was by no 
means a common crime; and in some parts there was a spirit 
of hospitality. The people, as a body, are little inclined to 
commerce, and less to travelling. Mr. B. met two old men, 
who lived within five hours’ distance of Derr, but had never 
visited it: some few make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but the 
custom is not much honoured in observance. Finally, the po- 
pulation. is estimated in this singular country, which is five 
hundred miles long by an average breadth of not more than 
half a mile, at one hundred thousand persons. 

These are only a sr few heads out of the gene- 
ral remarks which we had collected; the products of the 
country, which are not very various, and the mode of agricul- 
ture, which does not differ much from that of Egypt, have 
been altogether omitted by us. 

Of the second journey, performed in 1814, the general 
course was south from Derr, where the Nile takes a westerly 
direction, across the desert of Nubia to Berber, where the river 
returns to nearly the same point of longitude as at Assouan. 
From Berber, Mr. Burckhardt pursued first an easterly and 
then a north-easterly course, to Souakin on the Red Sea, 
whence he crossed to Djidda in Arabia. His equipments on 
this expedition were even more contracted than on the former 
occasion: he dispensed with the use of a servant; had no 
beast of burden but the ass on which he rode; and assumed 
the character of a small and poor trader. The few and trif- 
ling articles of merchandise which he carried, together with 
some of his articles of personal necessity, were deposited on 
one of the camels of the small caravan, he paying for his share 
of the animal’s load. As usual, insult and contumely beset 
him; for, although he was not suspected of being a Frank, yet 
there was something so equivocal in the character of so poor 
a trader, with a cargo which could not possibly indemnify 
him for his time and expences, that many surmises were 
formed respecting him. Contempt seems to have secured him 
from any very serious ill treatment on his route to Berber, 
which occupied about three weeks: but this same feeling ren- 
dered the lowest slave either ashamed or disinclined to afford 
him the smallest service ; and it required a persevering spirit, 
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as well as an active frame, to enable him, after the severe 
fatigues of travelling, to perform unassisted all those offices for 
himself which others lightened by participation. This portion 
of the Nubian desert did not offer any objects very different 
from those which the reader will suggest to himself; and the 
detail of the journey through it is mostly occupied with the 
advances from one watering-place to another, and with geolo- 
gical remarks on the surface of the country, which alone 
could be subject to observation. Such peculiar character- 
istics as do belong to it will be found in the annexed brief 
quotation: (p. 191.) 


‘ In general I found the dreaded Nubian deserts, as far as Shigre 
at least, of a much less dreary appearance than the great Syrian 
desert, and still less so than the desert of Suez and Tyh. We 
seldom passed a day without meeting with trees and water, as far 
at least as Shigre. They are much more frequent than on the 
caravan route from Aleppo to Bagdad, or from Damascus to Me- 
dina. The flatness of the Syrian desert may appear less horrid 
than the barren shaggy rocks of the Nubian desert ; but the latter 
has at least the advantage of variety.’ 


The distance from Shigre to the Nile at Berber was about 
four days, and some painful scenes occurred during it from 
the want of water: but, as the peril was escaped, and little 
dissimilarity occurs in accounts of such distresses, where they 
do not end fatally, we omit farther reference to them here. 
Mr. Burckhardt is inclined to think that Bruce’s sufferings in 
this respect must have been somewhat over-stated, as they can 
only be explained by a want of proper precaution. We can- 
not, however, see the grounds for such an opinion. We 
observe no want of such care in the caravan which Mr. Burck- 
hardt accompanied ; and yet, from an accidental concurrence 
of some untoward circumstances, his whole party ran no slight 
risk of perishing by thirst, and were relieved only by a bold 
measure from the danger ; viz. that of sending some men to 
the Nile through a hostile tribe by a forced and rapid expe- 
dition, on whose return, unobserved by their enemies, the fate of 
the caravan seems chiefly to have depended. In other respects, 
the modern traveller does full justice to his distinguished pre- 
decessor. (P. 203.) 


‘ I must declare,’ says he, ‘that acquainted as I am with the 
character of the Nubians, I cannot but sincerely admire the won- 
derful knowledge of men, firmness of character, and promptitude 
of mind, which furnished Bruce with the means of making his way 
through these savage inhospitable nations as an European. To 
travel as a native has its inconveniences and difficulties, but I take 
those, which Bruce encountered, to be of a nature much more in- 
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tricate and serious, and such as a mind at once courageous, patient, 
and fertile in expedients could alone have surmounted.’ 


The appearance of the Mirage was singularly striking in the 
Nubian desert. Its colour was of the purest azure, and so 
clear that the shadows of the mountains in the horizon were 
reflected on it with great precision, which necessarily rendered 
this delusive imitation of water more perfect. In Egypt and 
Syria Mr. B. had usually observed this phanomenon of the 
deserts to be of a whitish colour, more resembling a mist, and 
seldom still. In Nubia, the appearance of water continued 
when he approached as near as two hundred yards, while in 
the other deserts he never perceived it within half a mile. 
The stories current relative to the Simoum, or Simoom, are 
regarded by Mr. Burckhardt as much exaggerated ; for he 
could meet with no authenticated story of their having proved 
fatal to man or beast. We havea strong impression, never- 
theless, that we have met with accounts which appeared to 
rest on very respectable testimony, of fatal effects occurring 
from this cause in the deserts of western Africa. It is apt to 
dry up the water that is kept in skins, unless they are of a 
thick hide; and this is an immediate cause of distress, as well 
as a possible cause of death. 

This first branch of the second journey closes with an ac- 
count of the district of Berber, given with some degree of 
detail in comparison with the opportunities that arose for the 
collection of information. We will advert to two or three of 
the most prominent features of it. 

The people are Arabs of the tribe of Meyrefab, their district 
not extending above eight hours’ journey along the river; and 
they profess to be able to produce a thousand fighting men, 
though Mr. B. conceives that this number about doubles the 
real amount. The chief is stiled Mek, an abbreviation for 
Melek, or king. He seems to be a potentate of very little 
authority, not venturing to place imposts on his own subjects, 
but deriving most of his revenue from exactions on mer- 
chants; and, as his country lies in the direct route (indeed 
the only one) from Egypt to Shendy and Sennaar, his op- 
portunities are not rare. ‘The government is not hereditary, 
the sovereign being appointed by the King of Sennaar, or 
rather purchasing his kingly office from that monarch. Four 
villages contain most of the population, in which the houses 
are nearly ona par with those of Upper Egypt; and the fur- 
niture is very scanty and mean. In general, the people are 
handsome, of a dark reddish-brown colour: but this varies: 
if the mother be from Abyssinia, the hue is lighter; if a 
Negress, proportionably more deep. ‘The face is oval, the 
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cheek-bones are not prominent, and the nose is not unfre- 
quently altogether Grecian. ‘The upper lip, however, comes 
nearer to that of the Negro, but is much less discordant 
with our ideas of beauty in the Meyrefab. 

As to the character of these people, it is drawn in very 
dark colours indeed ; yet we remark something so temperate 
in every description by Mr. Burckhardt, that he is altogether 
the last writer whom we can suspect of exaggeration. Bad as 
his opinion is of all the oriental nations whom he saw, he 
considers the inhabitants of the Berber as those who have 
the fewest good qualities to place in the opposite balance; un- 
less, perhaps, the inhabitants of Souakin may be compared 
with them. Their good seems to be entirely summed up in a 
certain degree of merriness and jocularity, with the negative 
virtue of not being proud; for their politeness, and even the 
warmth of their friendly professions, are only a cover for the 
blackest treachery and ingratitude. Habitual drunkenness, 
and lascivious intercourse with the females, are the most strik- 
ing vices: but from these proceed such a progeny of secondary 
crimes, that we can only consider them morally as among the 
lowest of savages. In food, indeed, they are abstemious: 
but their country offers little temptation to excess; Dhourra 
bread, with butter occasionally poured over it, being the main 
article of subsistence. ‘Their employment consists in agri- 
culture and pastoral occupations. On the latter we will make 
no remarks. Their country is an entrepét for inland-com- 
merce, of which slaves form a large proportion; and conse- 
quently the duties levied compose the most important feature of 
their commercial state. ‘Their tillage is very bad, and usually 
effected by the spade, though a plough had made its appear- 
ance among them. Corn they have not, and they only sow 
the dhourra once in the year; for, the bank of the Nile 
being high, much of their land can rarely be benefitted by 
natural irrigation; and their water-mills are so few that artifi- 
cial irrigation is very far from general. Remains of old canals 
exist, but they have apparently long been unserviceable. 

The cattle are pastured during the winter and spring on 
the Bishareen mountains: in the hot weather, they are chiefly 
fed on the dry dhourra stalk ; and in the autumn on the green 
herbs which spring up where the latter crop has grown. The 
sheep is of the hairy and not the woolly class, which renders 
it less valuable. The cow has the lump on the back; a breed 
now unknown in Egypt, though frequently represented on the 
ruined edifices of that empire. ‘The camels and dromedaries 


are a remarkably fine race: their pedigrees are an object of 
“ care; 
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care; and the breed is in much request in those countries 
with which they have commercial intercourse. 

With the exception of some mercantile statistics, we think 
we have now detailed the chief characteristics of the people of 
Berber. Of their miscellaneous customs we have little notice 
in the volume. before us, no opportunities having occurred of 
observing them with sufficient accuracy for description. 

Mr. Burckhardt remained about a fortnight in Berber, and 
then proceeded with the same caravan, much diminished in 
numbers, to Shendy, a journey occupying tendays. Rapacity 
from those in authority, and ill treatment from his companions, 
as usual attended him on his way. ‘The route presented a 
rather frequent succession of villages, and petty sovereignties 
dependant on Sennaar; in one of which, Damer, was esta- 
blished a species of hierarchical government under the rule of 
one supreme fakir; with several of a subordinate class, who 
dealt as much in magic as divinity. ‘There was evidently 
some moral superiority in this people over their neighbours ; 
and our traveller, possibly from his learning in the Moham- 
medan law, experienced a degree of hospitable treatment to 
which he had long been a stranger. The account of Shendy, 
with other matter interwoven with it, to which spot we have 
now attended our guide, occupies a very considerable portion 
of this publication; and, as we propose to part company with 
him when he leaves that place to pursue another direction to 
the east, and the coast of the Red Sea, we will devote the little 
remaining space which we can spare to some portions of the 
remarks offered at this point of his travels. 

Mr. B. passed nearly a month at Shendy; and, as he 
constantly attended the market, which was held on a consider- 
able scale once in the week, and in a smaller degree on other 
days, in his character as a petty trader, he had a tolerably 
fair insight into the commercial habits of the people, their ar- 
ticles of merchandise, and profits: but these are not matters 
of very general interest, and any reference which we may 
make to them will be only incidental. Shendy is, next to 
Sennaar and Gonde in Darfour, the largest place in eastern 
Soudan ; containing nearly a thousand houses, mostly having 
courts within, and scattered widely over a considerable sur- 
face of ground. In some respects besides extent, the place 
was superior to Berber. ‘The Mek was a person of more 
power, and far less rapacious towards merchants: his govern- 
ment was indeed too mild for the people whom he ruled ; the 
punishments seldom exceeding fines and imprisonments, 
though the character of his subjects was little if any better than 
that of the people of Berber. The wealth of Shendy-was 
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evidently more extensive, and the agriculture somewhat better, 
but still languishing under indolence, obstinacy, and vile ma- 
nagement: the cattle were very fine; and indeed there is rea- 
son to suppose that the breed improves as we ascend the Nile. 
With respect to other animals, the giraffe was found at no 
great distance, ostriches were very common, and the croco- 
diles in the river were extremely numerous. It appears from 
this traveller’s observations that crocodiles become attach- 
ed to particular parts of rivers, so that the same stream will 
abound with them locally, and in other parts scarcely be ever 
visited by any of the tribe. The variety of points, at which 
Mr. B. met the Nile between Shendy and the Mediterranean, 
have enabled him to confirm this remark very satisfactorily. 
The flesh of these animals, when prepared as food, resembles 
very indifferent veal, with something of a fishy taste: of their 
usual size in these parts he does not speak, mentioning only 
the length of one which he saw taken, viz. about twelve feet. 
The natives of this district are far from being good horse- 
men, though not very badly mounted. Of fire-arms they 
have but few; and persons who have never been in Arabia 
or Egypt are extremely alarmed at the sight of a gun, though 
the great are very fond of becoming possessed of such an in- 


streatieeat. 


‘ Not having prevailed on me to remain, (says Mr. B.) the Mek 
wished to have my gun. He sent for it, and kept it for several 
days ; ; and upon my earnest entreaties to have it returned, he sent 
me four Spanish dollars, ordering his slaves at the same time to 
carry me several dishes of bread and meat from his own kitchen. 
Upon complaiming to some of the inhabitants of this treatment, 
they replied that having now eaten of the Mek’s food I had 
become his friend, and that it would therefore be a disgrace to me 
to make any difficulty in parting with my gun. I was very sorry 
to lose it, especially when I considered in what countries I still in- 
tended to travel : but in my present circumstances four dollars were 
not to be despised. Seeing no chance, therefore, of either getting 
back my gun or obtaining a higher price for it, I accepted the 
Mek’s four dollars with many professions of thanks.’ (P. 286.) 


So great is the timidity of these people when threatened 
with fir e-arms, that Mr. 1. is inclined to think that a military 
expedition of discovery, provided with muskets, and proceed- 
‘ing wath pr udence and a regard to matters relating to health, 
might be almost sure to reach the higher parts of the western 
Nile. There would be no difficulty in procuring camels to 

carry abundance of provisions : much of the desert might be 
avoided by keeping near the Nile; and the desert itself is of 
a very different character from those in western Africa or 


Syria, 
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Syria, as we have before seen: presenting many places, known 
to all good guides, where some vegetation and frequently 
water are to be found. From the data here before us, it cer- 
tainly does appear that three hundred Europeans might per- 
form such an expedition from Daraou in Upper Egypt to 
Sennaar with considerable prospects of success, as far as the 
native people are concerned: but the jealousy of the govern- 
ing powers in Egypt would in all likelihood prevent the pos- 
sibility of commencing the journey. 

Although the inhabitants of Shendy are so much engaged in 
commerce, their ignorance respecting money is perfectly ridi- 
culous. ‘The Spanish dollar, that nearly universal medium 
of exchange, is the only current coin among them: this is not 
remarkable: but the mode of appreciating the value of it is 
singularly absurd, for a dollar bearing the superscription of 
Charles IIIT. is more valuable than one of Charles III., sim- 
ply as having one more numeral added to the name, ‘This 
mode of estimation leads to a practice of forgery, not unlike 
that which has prevailed in this country within the last 
two years, among the ingenious in such arts, of changing one 
to ten by the alteration of letters. Mr. B. found a blacksmith 
effecting this transmutation on a dollar in his possession. It 
appears that, on a fair calculation, two thousand of these dol- 
lars find their way into east Soudan every year; and Mr. B. 
assures us that they never go back again, which must neces- 
sarily occasion a constant drain on European silver: but we 
cannot think that he had knowlege enough of their trade to 
ascertain with precision a fact for which it would be difficult 
to account; as the dollar, if never re-exported, though by 
some circuitous channel, must probably otherwise diminish in 
its value. The trade of Shendy is with Egypt and Darfour ; 
the merchants of the former speculating on small capitals, 
rarely exceeding fifteen hundred dollars, and usually very far 
below. ‘Their gains are surprizing, in spite of the numerous 
drawbacks on their trade from exactions and losses on the way, 
the average profit being one hundred and fifty per cent.: but 
a vast proportion of it is wasted in debauchery at the places 
which they visit, where the inhabitants recover from the vices 
of the trader the money which they lost by his extortionate 
dealings. 

The Darfour merchants are a richer body, and employ 
larger capitals. ‘To pass over the usual articles of merchan- 
dise, which are not by any means scanty, we will mention on] 
the inland slave-trade. Not fewer than five thousand of these 
unfortunate creatures, of both sexes, are sold in this country 
annually, of whom about fifteen hundred go to Egypt: their 
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age is usually under fifteen; and the price varies singularly, 
not only according to the personal qualifications of the slave, 
but on account of presumed character, derived from the place 
whence he came, as the traders conceive that very strong na- 
tional distinctions exist in temper, docility, and general capa- 
city, in the tribes from which the slaves are brought. Their 
treatment with the trader, especially when they are young, does 
not seem to be usually rigorous: but, when they are subse- 
quently sold, their lot depends on the caprice of the master, 
and the particular country to which they are taken. The 
author’s general views on this subject will be best collected 
from a passage which we shall quote, and which must also 
form the conclusion of this article. The outline of the 
remainder of the expedition, in which we here leave him 
engaged, has been previously given to the reader ; and for the 
particulars of it we must refer him to the interesting volume 
before us. 


‘ The laudable efforts made in Europe, and particularly by 
England, to abolish the slave-trade, will, no doubt, in time, extend 
a beneficial influence over the Negro countries of western and 
south-western Africa, from whence slaves have hitherto been 
drawn for the supply of the European traders ; but there does not 
appear to be the smallest hope of the abolition of slavery in 
Africa itself. Were all the outlets of Soudan closed to the slave- 
trade, and the caravans which now carry on the traffic with Bar- 
bary, Egypt, and Arabia, prevented from procuring further supplies, 
still slavery would universally prevail in Soudan itself; for as long 
as those countries are possessed by Mussulmans, whose religion in- 
duces them to make war upon the idolatrous Negroes, whose do- 
mestic wants require a constant supply of servants and shepherds, 
and who, considering slaves as a medium of exchange in licu of 
money, are as eager to obtain them as other nations might be to 
explore the African mines, slavery must continue to exist in the heart 
of Africa ; nor can it cease until the Negroes shall become possessed 
of the means of repelling the attacks and resisting the oppressions 
of their Mussulman neighbours. It is not from foreign nations 
that the Blacks can hope for deliverance. The European govern- 
ments who have settlements on the coasts of Africa may contri- 
bute to it by commerce, and by the introduction among the Negroes 
of arts ik industry, which must ultimately lead them to a 
superiority over the Mussulmans in war. Europe, therefore, 
will have done but little for the Blacks, if the abolition of the 
Atlantic slave-trade, which is trifling when compared with the 
slavery of the interior, is not followed up by some wise and grand 
plan, tending to the civilization of the continent. None presents 
a fairer prospect than the education of the sons of Africa in their 
own country, and by their own countrymen, previously educated 


by Europeans.’ (P. 344.) 
This 
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This passage contains much that is worthy of attention from 
those men of enlarged and benevolent views, who have al- 
ready deeply concerned themselves in subjects of this descrip- 
tion; and we have quoted it with the faint hope that we 
may be accessory to a wider promulgation of Mr. Burckhardt’s 
ideas on this interesting matter, and by accident strike a 
chord which has been silent only in some minds from the ab- 
sence of an external impulse to arouse it. 





ii—_____—— 


Art. II. Sappho; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Transiated from 
the German of F. Grillparzer. S8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. Black. 
1820. 


Ww: hail the appearance of this tragedy as an augury of 
improving taste in the country that produced it. Much 
injury, in our opinion, has been done to the cause of sound 
literature, especially among the Germans, by the fanciful erec- 
tion of a new standard of merit under the name of the Compo- 
site or Gothic order of poetry. Into this class have been 
assorted a whole host of anomalous productions; and it 
would seem to have been deemed sufficient to excuse ever 
extravagance of design, sentiment, or language, to say that the 
work was vot of the classical school, but was constructed on a 
more irregular model ;—that it * parted from vulgar rules 
with a brave disorder,” 


«“ And snatched a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


The name of Gothic, in a word, instead of continuing to 
imply, as it once properly did, every species of rudeness and 
imperfection, has been gradually changed into an excuse for 
those very faults, and at length has challenged applause in- 
stead of dreading reprobation. We are well aware of the 
storm of opposing criticism which these remarks are calculated 
to arouse; and we can hear the denunciations against insensi- 
bility to profound and new dissections of the passions, and to 
fresh and vigorous figures of speech. We plead Not guilty to 
any such charges, and have no fear of our acquittal on a fair 
trial by our peers. 

Waiving the discussion for the present, however, we may 
be allowed, with our avowed classical predilections, to con- 
~gratulate the German drama on such an addition to its dazzling 
but not always valuable treasures as the tragedy of ‘ Sappho; 
and be it observed that this tragedy is classical not only in 
story but in spirit and conduct. It is marked by one well- 
sustained interest throughout ; and, although the main charac- 
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ter stands prominent as it should do, yet is it happily relieved 
by two, at least, subordinate personages. ‘The language, also, 
as far as we can judge from a translation, is simple and cor- 
rect; and we recognize a clearness, an intelligibility, an un- 
affected force, and a touching natural pathos, in the play, which 
we have welcomed with true delight. ‘That the audience at 
Vienna so welcomed it, for nearly a hundred successive nights, 
is sufficient proof that, if wholesome food be laid before the 
public, well dressed, and attractively set out, they have still as 
hearty an appetite for it as for the unhealthy Azckshaws on which 
they may have fed for many seasons. The fact before us should 
encourage authors, on the one hand, to return to the pure and 
only legitimate models of composition; and, on the other, 
should deter them from sacrificing future fame to an unneces- 
sary solicitude for present support, by acting as panders to a 
degraded taste which they have it in their power to improve. 

haon’s description of his first sight of Sappho is very 
animated : 


‘ Pha. When my father sent me to the games 
Of famed Olympia, how some inward voice, 
In whispers, told me Sappho should bear off 
Th’ immortal wreath of music and of song! 
How my heart burned within me with desire 
To see her lovely form! My courser sank 
Exhausted ere Olympia rose before me. 
I came : — but not the rapid coursing cars, 
The wrestler’s art, nor the disk’s joyous game 
Could entrance find into my prisoned soul. 
I cared not who might bear away the prize: 
I was to gain the loveliest and the best 
In seeing her who was the crown of women. 
And when the great and awful day arrived 
Destined to view the rivalry of song, 
Alczus and Anacreon stood forth, 
But sung in vain ; they could not loose the spell 
That bound my senses up. But, hark! the voice 
Of mingled murmur rises from the throng, 
Who fal respectful back on either hand. 
She comes, she comes! and in her hand a lyre 
Of polished gold ; above the multitude, 
Mute with astonishment, she stood; her robe 
Of white, that flowed down to her delicate feet, 
Show’d like a streamlet o’er a bed of lilies. 
Green palm and laurel interwoven, formed 
The border of her robe and imaged glory. 
Happy device! that thus at once expressed 
The poet's object and his recompense. 
And, like the crimson-coloured clouds of morn 
That veil the bright pavilion of the sun, 
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A purple mantle flowed adown her shoulders ; 

While thro’ the raven tresses of her forehead 

Shone her white brow, whose arch of majesty 
Proclaimed superiority and triumph. 

Something within me whispered it was she ; — 

It was thyself! — How the rejoicing throng 

Confirmed my fond imaginings, and raised 

The name of Sappho to the clouds of heaven! 

Then came thy song, and with it victory: — 

And, in the moment of ecstatic rapture, 

When from thy hand the lyre dropped down, I rushed 
Through the close multitude and caught thine eye : — 
Then shrunk abashed, and covered with confusion.’ 


Certainly, some of the speeches are too long; and a want 
of adroit artifice is betrayed in the scene before us, where 
Sappho and Phaon interchange too many personal narratives. 
Lovers, it should seem, might find some present subject for 
their tongues, quite as natural as recording at so much length 
all that they did and said on a former occasion. On this point, 
however, different opinions may be entertained. 

When Phaon has transferred his fickle love to Melitta, the in- 
terest in the fate of poor Sappho becomes very strong : — but 
we must advance to the well known catastrophe, which, we think, 


is here very nobly executed. Our readers shall judge. 


* AcrV. Scene VI.—Sarruo richly attired, with a a mantle 
on her shoulders, the laurel on her head, and a golden lyre in her 
hands, appears on the steps of the colonnade, surrounded by her 

Jemale attendants, and advances with a solemn and mysterious 
air, A long pause. 

‘ Melitta. Oh Sappho! oh my mistress! 

‘ Sap. (with composure.) What wouldst thou ? 

‘ Mel. ‘The veil has fallen from my deluded eyes ; 

O let me once again become thy slave : 

O take what is thine own, and pardon me! 

‘ Sap. (as before.) Dost thou think Sappho has a mind so mean 

As to accept an offering at thy hands ? 

What is her own, she doth possess already ! 

‘ Phaon. Oh, do but hear me, Sappho! — 
‘ Sap. Touch me not ! 

The gods have consecrated me as theirs! 

‘ Pha. O deign to cast but one kind look upon me — 
‘ Sap. Thou speak’st of feelings that are now no more. 

I sought for thee, and I have found myself. 

Thou canst make no impression on my heart! 

My hopes henceforth must have a firmer stay. 

‘ Pha. What dost thou hate me, then? 
‘ Sap. To love, to hate ;— 

And dost thou think there is no middle space ? 

Il ove thee ; yes, thou still art dear to me, 
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And ever wilt; but as a fellow-traveller 
With whom the chance of fortune may unite us 
For a short journey in the self-same vessel ; 
But that completed, each departs his way ; 
And yet we sometimes recollect with fondness 
The pleasing, kind associate of our way — 
(Her voice falters.) 
‘ Pha. (with emotion.) Sappho! 
* Sap. Be tranquil! let us part in peace ; 
(Turning to the others.) 
And you the witnesses of Sappho’s tears, 
O pardon me ; I will restrain this weakness ; 
The bow can only show its force when bent! 
(She points to the altar in the back-ground.) 
Light on the altar of immortal Venus 
The sacred fire, that it may brighten up 
And glow in union with the flames of morn. 
(The altar is lighted.) 

And now retire, and leave me for a time; 
Here with my maidens I’d consult awhile. 

‘ Rhamnes. You hear her pleasure; come, let us obey her ! 


[ They retire. 
‘ Sap. (advancing.) 
Ye hi f and holy denizens of Heaven! 
Who ee endowed me with such numerous blessings, 


The gift of song, and all its inspiration, 

A heart to feel, a mind to think, and power 

To mould these thoughts in no unworthy verse. 
Ye have endowed me with these noble gifts ; 

And for these blessings I return thee thanks. 

Ye have enwreathed my brow with victory ; 

And sown my poetry in distant realms, 

To bud and blossom to eternity. 

My golden songs are on the lips of strangers ; 
And but with earth shall Sappho’s name decay. 
Ye have my thanks! "Tis given your poetess 

To sip, but drink not of life’s flower-crown’d cup. 
Lo, here I stand obedient to your mandates, 

And dash the flower-wreathed goblet from my lips! 
I have e’er done as ye commanded me; 

Deny me nat life’s final recompense. 

Those who are marked as yours know not disease, 
Know not the weaknesses of mortal sickness ; 

In the full prime and blossom of existence, 

Ye summon them to your celestial mansions : — 
Grant that my destiny be like to theirs! 

O suffer not your votary to become 
The scorn and outcast of her enemies ; 

‘Of fools, who in their own conceit are wise. 

Ye have destroyed the flower — break now the stem. 
O, let me finish life as I began it! 


Preserve 
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Preserve me from the terrors of this conflict ; 
I feel myself too weak to wrestle longer ; 
Give me the crown, acquit me in the field. 
(With an air of inspiration.) 
The flame of yonder altar burns more bright ; 
Aurora bursts from the unfolding east. 
Yes, yes, my prayer is heard! Ye gods, I thank ye! 
Phaon — Melitta—here, approach! A friend 
[ Kissing Phaon on the brow. 
From a far country kisses thee ; thy mother 
[Embracing Melitta. 
From the tomb sends this kiss to thee. And here — 
Here at the altar of immortal Venus 
Let the dark fate of love be now fulfilled. 
[ Hurries to the altar. 
‘ Rha. What is she doing ? Her whole air and manner 
Breathe inspiration ; and such light as beams 
From the Immortals plays around her brow. 
[Sappho retires to an elevation on the shore, stretches her 
hands over the pair, and blesses them. 
‘ Sap. Love be for man ; be reverence for the gods! 
Enjoy your bliss — but oh, forget not Sappho! 
Thus do I pay the final debt of life. 
Bless them, ye gods! and take me to yourselves. 
[She precipitates herself from the rock into the deep below,’ 


We shall add only one remark, or rather question, arising 
out of this impressive scene. Might not this play, with some 
curtailments and alterations, be judiciously brought forwards 
as a musical operatic exhibition ? If so, more lyrical pieces 
should appropriately be introduced from their best source, the 
Greek: but the song of Sappho herself, at page 16., ‘ Immor- 
tal Venus,’ &c. must be newly composed; for it entirely 
wants the terseness and energy of the original. ‘The version 
of Ambrose Phillips is much better: but that, also, might be 
greatly improved. 
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Art. III. An Introduction to Mineralogy: comprising the Na- 
tural History and Characters of Minerals ; and a Description of 
Rocks, both simple and aggregated; with a new Tabular Ar- 
rangement of earthy Minerals, on a Plan designed to facilitate 
the Knowledge of that Class of Substances. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Series of Conversations explaining the Principles of 
the Science, and the Elements of Crystallography. By Robert 
Bakewell, Author of “ An Introduction to Geology.” With 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 688. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


"THY who have most profoundly studied the history of the 
mineral kingdom, and its present state, are most aware of 

the difficulties which must beset every attempt to reduce it to 
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eneral and methodical nen for the instruction of others. 
Mr. Bakewell appears, from his former and his present publi- 
cation, to have devoted much of his time and attention to this 
subject ; and, having been obviously impressed with the force 
of the same sentiment, he has exerted himself with success 
to render the elements of the science more readily acces- 
sible. With this view, he has thrown most of the first book 
of the treatise now before us into the form of dialogue; thus 
avoiding the irksome monotony of a continuous series of defi- 
nitions, and unfolding some of the fundamental principles of 
mineralogy, particularly the doctrines of crystallization, in a 
popular and familiar style, and in a manner which admits of 
occasional explanations without violating unity of design. 
His account of specific gravity contains all that needs be said 
in the way of introductory explanation ; and the following rule, 
which is not generally known, will be found useful in ascer- 
taining the proportions of two known metals in the state of 


alloy. 


‘ The specific gravity of the alloy or mass, deducted from the 
known specific gravity of the heavier metal, will give the propor- 
tion of the lighter metal ; and the specific gravity of the lighter me- 
tal, deducted from that of the heavier, will give the proportion of 
the heavier metal. Suppose I have a mass of alloy weighing 100 - 
grains, the specific gravity of which is 8}, and it consists of silver 


and copper : — 
‘ Then 84 deducted from the specific gravity of silver, say for 


example 10}, leaves two parts of copper, 

« Specific gravity of copper, say for example 74, deducted from 
10}, leaves three parts of silver ; or 60 grains silver, 40 copper in 
the mass; or let the heavier metal be = a, the lighter = d, and 
the alloy =. 

then a—Zé, the proportion of the heavier metal, 
a—c. the proportion of the lighter.’ 


The author’s statement of the different range of application 
of the crystalline forms of minerals, adopted by the Werne- 
rian, and by the Abbé Hauy and his disciples, is distinct and 
satisfactory: but we are rather surprized to find him bestow- 
ing his approbation on the Haiiyan symbolical notation, which 
is vandpoas. a egteideti and nearly useless in practice. He 
seems to admit, however, that the nomenclature of the same 
celebrated mineralogist is at least exceptionable ; and it has 
certainly contributed to load the science not only with many 
terms which require to be explained, but with others which 
are inappropriate.— We willingly extract the ensuing passages, 
as they may convey new information to some of our readers. 


‘ The 
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¢ The crystallization of a salt may take place in a solution 
which has a strong gelatinous consistence. The crystals do not 
envelope any portion of the jelly, and do not undergo any vari- 
ation of form, but are almost always isolated, and have a remark- 
able regularity and symmetry of the parts. This fact, stated by 
M. S. Beudant, in the Annales des Mines, 1818, appears to throw 
considerable light on the crystallization of minerals. The change 
of the crystalline form by the presence of other crystals in the so- 
lution is also deserving of more attention than it has yet received, 
as it appears to illustrate the cause of that variety of crystalline 
forms which the same species of mineral sometimes presents.’ — 

‘ The case of crystallization omg | place in a solution which 
has a gelatinous consistence, proves that the action of crystalline 
polarity has considerable force, so as to overcome the tenacity of 
the solution; and as this tenacity is sufficiently strong to prevent 
the crystals from touching each other, they assume a more dis- 
tinct and perfect form. This is analogous to what we may fre- 
quently observe in lavas, and a variety of porphyritic rocks allied 
to lava, in which different crystals are most distinctly formed. 
Now we cannot doubt that these lavas have been for a long time 
in a semifluid tenacious state, which permitted the molecules of 
the different minerals to arrange themselves with great regularity, 
for we no where observe crystals formed more symmetrically than 
in the midst of volcanic rocks. ‘The idea that the crystals were 
ready formed, and were afterwards licked up by the lava, is so 
extremely unphilosophical and absurd, it may well excite our as- 
tonishment that it could ever have been seriously maintained.’ * 


The doctrine of mineral assimilation, to which Mr. Bakewell 
seems half willing to subscribe, is less novel, as it was for- 
mally propounded, several years ago, by M. Patrin: but it 
is at variance with all our notions of inorganic matter, 

For the practical convenience of the student, who, in his 
efforts to recognize an earthy mineral which occurs to his 
observation for the first time, finds himself bewildered in the 
Jabyrinth of Wernerian characters, Mr. B. proposes to have 
recourse only to the two important tests of specific gravity and 
hardness. By dividing the former into three orders, each con- 





‘* Many of the minerals that occur perfectly crystallized in 
lava, and which were long supposed to be foreign substances, must 
now be regarded as essential parts of lava, for the observations 
of Cordier prove that the lava itself is entirely composed of the 
same minerals confusedly crystallized and aggregated. Froma 
large mass of bituminous shale which had become ignited and 
fused at the coal-pits near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I have seena 
specimen in which small crystals, apparently of felspar, were 
formed. The formation of white opaque crystals in the midst of 
a mass of green glass is not very uncommon, where the glass has 
remained a long time in the furnace, and cooled slowly.’ 
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sisting of two sections, instituting five degrees of the latter, 
and employing certain substances, (quartz, felspar, fluor spar, 
calcareous spar, and window-glass,) as standards of compara- 
tive hardness, the name and station of a mineral may often be 
ascertained without much trouble; and then all the known 
particulars concerning it may be learned from the more exten- 
sive and scientific systems. This method of prosecuting the 
study may, at least, be rendered available in a great many 
cases, so as to spare much vain and perplexing inquiry ; and 
Mr. Bakewell has, we believe, the merit of suggesting this simple 
and ingenious combination of artificial and natural distribu- 
tions: of which he explains the practical details with his usual 
perspicuity. He likewise places in its proper light the import- 
ance of hardness as a test of gems and precious stones. He 
then proceeds to give a summary view of the elementary con- 
stituent parts of minerals; which, according to our present 
state of knowlege, are not fewer than fifty, but twelve only 
have hitherto been found in a native or uncombined state. 
As in the earthy minerals a degree of uncertainty often pre- 
vails respecting the question which of the earths or alkalis are 
essential ingredients, and which are accidental admixtures, the 
most obvious rule for our guidance is that, ‘ when we find 
any species composed principally of one or two of the earths, 
we may certainly regard these earths in such cases as essential.’ 
— The first book closes with a general and cursory review of 
the structure of the globe, and of the principal mineral repo- 
sitories ; with occasional references to the author’s preceding 
work on Geology. (See Rev. vol. lxxxii. p. 164.) 

Book II. contains, first, a tabular arrangement of earthy 
minerals, according to their specific gravity and hardness ; 
secondly, a table of their chemical arrangement, according to 
the earths which predominate in each species ; and, thirdly, a 
short exposition of each species, in the order of its chemical 
relations: to which is subjoined an Appendix, including a 
brief account of the earthy compounds and aggregated rocks. 

As the degrees of hardness stated in the first table differ, in 
many instances, from those that have been assigned by pre- 
ceding writers, the author apprizes his readers that he has 
given the results of repeated trials ; in which he was obligingly 
assisted by Mr. Lowry, of ‘Titchfield Street, the eminent en- 
graver, whose collection of minerals furnished ample means 
for such experiments. We should observe, however, that the 
precise degree of induration of the same species may often be 
affected by accidental admixture; and that in the same speci- 
men it may be very different when freshly taken from its repo- 
sitory, and when kept for years in a cabinet. 
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Of the propriety of adopting the prevailing ingredients of 
minerals as the basis of a philosophical arrangement, some 
doubts may be entertained, because the reports of the most re- 
spectable analysts are not unfrequently so much at variance, as 
to induce a degree of scepticism with respect to the accuracy 
of the results, or a suspicion of the varying influence of por- 
tions of extraneous matter ; besides that the terms predominant 
and characteristic are not always synonymous. If, however, 
we concede to Mr. Bakewell the justness of the general prin- 
ciple of his arrangement, we shall readily admit that he has 
developed the details in a manner well calculated for the 
purposes of elementary instruction. While he notices most 
of the recently discovered substances, he simplifies the history 
of the others by including as modifications of some leading 
species many varieties which formerly were regarded as dis- 
tinct. His descriptions, too, generally comprize the most es- 
sential particulars, couched in language that is uncontaminated 
with the verbose and repulsive jargon of the German oryctog- 
nosy: while the series of this descriptive catalogue is so ad- 
justed that, in many cases, it derives the advantage of palpable 
illustration from the specimens arranged in the cabinet of the 
British Museum, which is now open to public inspection. 
This department of the author’s labours should not be con- 
sidered as a mere compilation; for he has occasionally intro- 
duced original reflections, or adverts to facts not generally 
known. ‘Thus he insinuates a suspicion that rock-crystals are 
still forming in the geodes, or hollow nodules near Bristol ; 
and, in confirmation of this conjecture, he refers to the ensuing 
note. ‘ Mr. Johnson, of Bristol, who has formed a magnifi- 
cent collection of the organic remains and minerals in Somer- 
setshire and Dorsetshire, informed me, that he had, at different 
times, broken several hundreds of these geodes, and had occa- 
sionally found some of the quartz-crystals within them cover- 
ed witha kind of paste; these were always more brilliant than 
the rest, and he distinguished them by the appropriate name 
of living crystals. ‘The formation of quartz-crystals from a 
kind of siliceous paste has been sometimes observed on the 
walls of mines.’ In another place, he thus states and en- 
deavours to solve a problem somewhat connected with his 
subject : 


‘ Considering the imperishable nature of the precious gems, 
the high estimation in which they are held, and the avidity with 
which they have been sought, ever since the commencement of 
civilization in Asia and Europe, we might naturally suppose that 
their quantity was constantly increasing. — But where are all the 
most rare gems particularly described by ancient writers? and what 
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has become of the vast number of precious stones brought during 
several thousand years from their native repositories ? The answer 
must be sought in the folly and ignorance of mankind, and in the 
wickedness and rapacity of their oppressors. Doubtless the most 
valuable gems were often concealed, to preserve them from public 
and private plunderers, and were ultimately lost when their pos- 
sessors ail el. The = diamonds worn in the breast-plate 
of Tippoo Saib on the day when he was slain have not been seen 
since: it is supposed that they were secreted by a private soldier, 
to prevent their becoming a part of the general plunder belonging 
to the Christian army.’ 


Mr. B. might have added that not a few of the specimens 
of emeralds, and other precious stones, which were for- 
merly quoted on account of their extraordinary dimensions, 
have been found on examination to be only coloured glass, or 
paste. 

By adopting fusibility before the common blowpipe as a 
test of distinction between horn-stone and compact felspar, 
which frequently so much resemble one another that they 
have been often confounded together, the author obviates 
much doubt and difficulty; for he classes with horn-stone all 
flinty substances of an earthy aspect which are infusible, and 
all such as resemble them, but are fusible, with felspar. On the 
same principle, “however, he should have separated porcella- 
nite from jasper. 

Prehnite was not known as an English mineral until 
Mr. Bakewell discovered it, in 1816, ‘in a low basaltic rock, 
which was quarried for the roads at Woodford Bridge, near 
Berkley, in Gloucestershire. ‘The rock is a brown amygda- 
loidal wacke, in which the prehnite occurs imbedded in 
globular concretions of considerable magnitude, mixed with 
green earth and calcareous spar. Some of the concretions 
were six inches in diameter, and composed of smaller globular 
concretions of prehnite, internally radiated ; the colour is sea- 
green, and translucent; it scratches felspar feebly, and melts 
with ease into a white enamel. Prehnite has since been dis- 
covered in the basalt of Staffordshire.’ 

Under Emerald, mention is made of a specimen in Mr. 
Lowry’s collection, which leads us to infer that chrome is no 
essential constituent of this mineral ; for one part of the stone 
is a pure emerald green, and the other is perfectly colourless; 
the green terminating almost abruptly, and sending off short 
branches into the colourless portions. In confirmation of the 
same opinion, Mr. Bakewell adverts to the colourless emeralds 
noticed by the Spaniards who first visited Peru. The Jesuit 
Acosta says, expressly, that he saw some which were half 
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ereen and half white, and others which were entirely white. 
By white, he probably meant limpid. Patrin has adduced 
similar examples: but, strangely enough, he embraces the 
crude notion of the South American Indians, that the colour- 
less samples are unripe, and require to be rendered green by 
the solar rays. 

It is here well remarked that the prevailing opinion that mag- 
nesian lime is injurious, as a manure, is quite erroneous, and 
that it only requires to be used with a sparing hand; which 
is a considerable advantage, especially when it must be fetched 
from a distance. ‘The ensuing notice, also, may prove useful 
to the agriculturist : 


‘ In the United States of America, gypsum has been employed 
with the greatest advantage in agriculture, as a top-dressing. In 
England it has never been fourd very beneficial, though trials 
have been repeatedly made in various situations. I am informed 
by a gentleman long resident in North America, that the use of 

ypsum as a manure is limited to those parts of the United 
States that are situated at adistance of not less than about seventy 
miles from the coast. In the vicinity of the sea, its beneficial 
effects are not perceptible. Some sapient persons may feel dis- 
posed to doubt a fact for which no satisfactory explanation can at 
present be offered; but it may be sufficient to reply, that we are 
most profoundly ignorant respecting the operation of gypsum as 
a manure. The above fact may, perhaps, elucidate the cause of 
the failure of gypsum as a beneficial manure in England.’ 


The occasional presence of pseudomorphous crystals of 
quartz, and calcareous spar, has not escaped the writer’s 
observation ; and we are aware that it has been stated on the 
authority of some of the most eminent mineralogists, who like- 
wise advert to mock crystals of felspar in the same predica- 
ment. We admit that our inability to explain the fact is no 
reason for rejecting it: but the fact itself would require to be 
carefully investigated and reported. ‘The spurious crystals of 
felspar at Flackenstein, in Silesia, for example, have been 
proved, by Klaproth’s analysis, not to occur in steatite, but in 
a porphyritic rock of felspar, which has been deprived of its 
potass and altered in its nature. Perhaps a similar obsery- 
ation may be applicable to the alleged steatite of Bareuth ; 
which contains, impacted in its mass, groupes of small crystals 
of the same form with those of quartz and calcareous spar. 

The short section on volcanic rocks contains the substance 
of Cordier’s recent and able observations, which have greatly 
contributed to simplify the history of these mineral ejections, 
and, at the same time, to countenance the supposed identity 
of our basalts and pitch stones with real lava; the prevailing 
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ingredients being felspar, augite, and titanic iron, in various 
proportions and modifications; and hornblend being less 
common than formerly reported, when augite was so readily 
mistaken for it. The Count de Bournon could never detect 
hornblend in the basalts of Scotland; and Dr. Macculloch, 
in consequence of his own personal researches, is inclined to 
believe that many of them would be more properly denomi- 
nated augite-rock. 

Book III. includes the Metals : some of which, in their na- 
tive state, so graduate into the class of earthy substances, that 
the limits between the two cannot be very accurately assigned : 
yet motives of expediency and convenience indicate the pro- 
priety of arranging them by themselves, although the extreme 
boundaries of the division may be doubtful, or obscure. Mr. 
Bakewell has exhibited a neat and succinct view of some of 
their leading properties: but we could have pardoned him if 
he had dilated a little farther on several of them, and especially 
on one or two of the more recently discovered ; as, for exam- 
ple, Selenium and Wodanium, which he misnames Wodanum. 
Future investigation will, no doubt, make us better acquainted 
with both these substances: but, in the mean time, in addition 
to the scanty information which he has communicated con- 
cerning them, he might have stated, with respect to the for- 
mer, that it is not a conductor either of electricity or of heat, 
and that it differs in appearance from simple non-metallic sub- 
stances only by a lustre analogous to that of metals. In con- 
sequence of precipitating the selenic acid by the sulphurous 
acid gas, this new substance is obtained in the form of a thin 
pellicle, which has quite the appearance of gold-leaf. The 
specific gravity of selenicum is intermediate between that of 
sulphur and that of tellurium. For other particulars relative 
to its constitution and properties, we must refer to the Annales 
de Chimie, for 1818. 

Wodanium, of which Mr. Bakewell merely says that Uittle 
is at present known, was discovered by Lampadius, in a sup- 
posed ore of cobalt, at Topschau in Hungary. This ore 
contains 20 per cent. of the new metal, united with sulphur, 
arsenic, iron, and nickel. It is of a grey tin white, or dark 
brown colour, and has a shining or splendent metallic lustre : 
is found in masses that are full of cavities, is easily frangible, 
and has an uneven granular fracture; is harder than fluate 
of lime, but less hard than the phosphate of that substance, 
and has a specific gravity of 5192. ‘The metal, when ob- 
tained from this pyritical ore, has a bronze-yellow hue, like 
that of grey cobalt, and a specific gravity of 11,470. It is 
malleable, with a hackled fracture, has the hardness of fluate 
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of lime, is powerfully attracted by the magnet, and remains 
untarnished by the air at an ordinary temperature, but, under 
a more elevated one, is converted into a black oxyd. Its 
solution in the acids is nearly colourless, or faintly tinged with 
wine-yellow. The phosphates, alkaline arseniates, ‘and the 
infusion of galls, produce no precipitate in a solution of woda- 
nium in the muriatic acid: but the prussiate of potass throws 
down a substance of a pearl-grey colour. The nitric acid 
readily dissolves both the metal and its oxyd; and the salt 
which results from this solution crystallizes in needles, and 
easily dissolves in water. 

Book IV., which treats of Combustibles, is necessarily very 
short ; these substances, according to the present arrange- 
ment, being limited to sulphur, carbon, and carbon com- 
bined with ‘hydrogen. The author ‘ was informed by an in- 
telligent military gentleman of high rank, who visited some of 
the diamond-mines i in India, that the diemende are found ina 
bed of pebbles or gravel at a small distance below the surface. 
The workmen dig and throw away carelessly all the materials 
until the water begins to appear, they then examine ever 
stone one by one, holding it between the eye and the light.’ 

A brief sketch of such saline minerals as are soluble in water, 
and sapid, is given in the fifth book, under the five genera of 
Muriates, Nitrates, Sulphates, Carbonates, and Boi ates. 

No. I. of the Addenda consists of a mere enumeration of a 
few substances which have been recently indicated as species, but 
of which the history is yet very imperfectly known. Pseudo- 
sommite, first noticed by Fleurian de Bellevue, has, we be- 
lieve, been found to be identical with Néphéline from Vesuvius ; 
which, also, gelatinizes with the nitric acid. Mellilite appears 
to be a variety y of Vesuvian: but the prinitive form of its crystals 
cannot be ascertained, on account of their extreme minuteness. 
Spinellane has taken its station as a distinct mineral, in Haiiy’s 
Tableau Comparatif ; and it was analyzed by Klaproth, who 
detected, among its other ingredients, 19 of soda. Spinthere, 
(not spinthese) is a modification of the siliceo-calcareous tita- 
nium, or sphene. M. Brard regards both Chusite and Limbilite 
as varieties of decomposed Olivine. Leman conjectures that 
Sideroclepte may be decomposed Augite ; and Succinite is a va- 
riety of Garnet, of an amber hue, discovered by Dr. Bonvoisin, 
in the valley of Lans, (not Laus,) in Piedmont. 

No. II. exemplifies, by some simple cases, the application 
of geometry to crystallography ; and No. III. contains a short 
explanation of double magnetism. [Iive plates are annexed, 
illustrative of the various crystalline forms of minerals. 

The 
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The whole work may be regarded as an acceptable elemen- 
tary epitome of the present state of mineral knowlege: but the 
language and the press, or perhaps the latter for the former, 
might advantageously receive a little more attention. 





Art. IV. Summary of the Mahratia and Pindarree Campaign, 
during 1817, 1818, and 1819, under the Direction of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings: chiefly embracing the Operations of the Army 
of the Deckan, under the Command of his Excellency Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir T. Hislop, Bart. G.C.B. With some Particu- 
lars and Remarks. 8vo. pp. 360. 10s. 6d. Boards. Williams. 
1820. 


A LTHOUGH this work is modestly published anonymously, 
é and is moreover so far without authority, it is an excel- 
lent book. It gives in a small compass a sufficient history of 
the campaigns against the Pindarries, which occupied the 
British armies of Hindostan during the years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819; it especially narrates the operations in the Dek- 
kan, of which the author was an eye-witness; it displays 
local knowlege, military science, and judicious statesmanship ; 
and it is, above all, written with a courageous firmness and 
an honest impartiality seldom observable in productions 
which originate at Calcutta. In general, the publications 
provided in that quarter bear marks of a controuled press, 
of a yaunting vanity, and of an interested servility to the 
higher powers: but és is worthy to be printed in Great 
Britain. 

The narrative wears the form of a letter, dated from 
Aurungabad in April, 1819. A general idea is given of the 
state of affairs when Lord Moira, in 1813, first assumed 
charge of the supreme government. ‘The magnificent policy 
of Marquis Wellesley is preferred to the timid precaution of 
the Marquis Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow; and the 
Marquis of Hastings is eulogized as worthy to succeed to the 
diadem (may we say?) of the oriental empire. Too much 
seems to be left to the personal discretion of the Governor- 
general of the moment; and in consequence a change of 
system often ensues from the arrival of a fresh Chief. 
Surely this evil could be diminished by vesting the govern- 
ment in a directory of three persons, and causing one of the 
three to go out every third year ; in which. case, the majority of 
the persons constituting the supreme power would always re- 
main to complete any undertaken project. 

Having stated the circumstances and motives which pre- 
pared the war, the author narrates the dispositions for con- 
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ducting it. A map is given of the district to be quieted, and 
the marches of the troops are traced on it by dotted lines. 
The various forts assailed and skirmishes incurred are noticed 
with proportionate extent, and without that indiscriminate 
and pompous boasting which disgraces so many of the Indian 
bulletins. Curious anecdotes occur; one of which, as it 
throws light on the origin of the bull-worship that is com- 
mon to the Aigyptians and Hindoos, we shall extract. 


‘ The detachment had now crossed the Godavery. There are 
excellent boats at Nandere, and the natives of that place possess 
extraordinary skill and ease in swimming that broad and rapid 
river. They will pass over at the same time three or four horses : 
having a piece of light wood, or a dried pumpkin-shell, fastened 
loosely under their arm-pits, and holding the single cords by which 
the horses are held (from the under jaw) in one hand, or by the 
teeth, these fellows kick out, and beating the stream with the other 
arm, they lead the horses, with the greatest safety, across the 
river. They will singly manage the most stubborn or restive horse, 
closing upon him whilst he plunges and paws at the swimmer, and, 
if necessary, mounting on his back, or holding him by the neck, 
and sometimes by the tail, flogging him at the same time with a 
rope’s end. The bullocks swim over of their own accord, pro- 
vided one leads the way ; but should this leader, which frequently 
happens, suddenly turn about in the water, the whole, as if by word 
of command, right-about also, and thus present an amusing scene, 
where they may be two or three hundred in his retinue at a time, 
the bullock-drivers abusing the leader in the strangest terms for 
this detention ; but the moment the leader turns again, so do the 
whole body, imitating exactly his motions. The docility of these 
animals, and their discipline amongst themselves, may be observed 
with a great deal of entertainment at the Company’s bullock-farm 
near Seringapatam, where there are frequently from ten to fifteen 
thousand bullocks kept for public purposes. Amidst this vast herd 
the keepers select a bullock of particular cast or breed from 
amongst their own droves, each drove having from three to six 
hundred belonging to it. This favourite bullock is immediately 
decorated with a tawdry covering of party-coloured stuff, hung all 
over with small bells and beads of cowries, or of ivory, with old 
buttons, and not unfrequently with small bits of looking-glass stuck 
in damur or wax. His horns in like manner are surrounded with 
neatly worked brass rings, and frequently tipped with the same. 
Thus ornamented by the keeper, its authority soon becomes ac- 
knowledged by the whole herd; and the keeper now, through his 
new deputy alone, directs all the movements and government of 
his charge. The whole of the bullocks at the farm are turned out 
promiscuously to feed along the extensive grounds, where the 
graze without any interruption for weeks together. But when it 
becomes necessary to select bullocks of a certain breed, either for 
gun-carriage or grain (the same bullock not answering for both), 
the keepers are directed to furnish so many: on this they have 
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only to summon their leaders, who instantly obey the call, when 
every bullock of that particular herd turns out, and follows his 
master without failure. The required number is then taken away, 
and the chief and remainder return to their pasture.’ 


A plan of the battle of Mahudpore is given. That action 
constitutes one of the most important incidents in the nar- 
ration; the attack on the sacred fort of Asserghur is another, 
and is also illustrated by an engraving. Some good observ- 
ations occur at p.129—131., on the number of useless fol- 
lowers tolerated in the train of the army, and on the neglect 
to indemnify friendly provinces for the contributions and forage 
which it is sometimes necessary to levy. The conduct of the 
British to the Arab garrison at Talnair merits, we fear, yet 
harsher blame than is here given. — Much inconvenience was 
suffered among the troops from cholera morbus, which the 
author deems contagious. 

Important military observations are frequently offered. It is 
little worth while to dwell on the mere criticism of the past: 
but those counsels which have a prospective character, such 
as the advice to recruit the Seapoys rather from the oriental 
islands than from the continental natives, who are of a less 
hardy race, well deserve the reflection of the local authorities. 
Some intimations are given of an intention to write at large on 
oriental tactics, for which every needful qualification is here 
displayed. It is observed that the mass of the people are 
benefited by British conquest: but that in many of the higher 
classes, who have lost consequence by the new arrangements, 
a bitter spirit of hostility rankles; and that, if an European 
army were to present itself on the Indus, a vast confederacy 
could yet be realized against the sway of the Company. 

The author’s remarks on the missionary-system deserve 
perusal; and, as many well-intentioned persons in this coun- 
try are eager from mistaken zeal to push that sort of intrusion 
to a dangerous length, we shall copy a paragraph or two: 


‘ It has been one of the wisest steps of the British government, 
that they would never allow any interference, or compulsory pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion, amongst the natives of India: — 
that measure alone, if adopted, would have been fraught with 
nothing short of total ruin to our interests. It would have leagued 
the whole population of India against us at one and the same time. 
We have done better; we have not only protected them in the 
exercise of their religion and rites, but even encouraged all the 
superstitions and follies of their several faiths, by entering at once 
into their wishes on that head, and even maintaining under our own 
superintendance and cost their most antient temples and ceremo- 
nies. The consequence is, we have taken the very surest way to 
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bring them about, by leaving them their absurdities, and prohibit- 
ing the intermeddling of enthusiasts among them. The natives are 
now beginning to smile involuntarily at many of their own rites and 
ideas ; the temples and pagodas are, of the people’s own accord, 
become neglected and unfrequented ; and the natives confine their 
devotion more to their own homes and families than at any former 
period. We wisely never gave them on this head any real cause 
of alarm. The progress of Christianity in any country will be but 
proportioned to the moral energy of the people ; and where a defi- 
ciency of that strength of mind exists, it can only come about or 
be effected by education in the first instance, its moral consequence 
in the second, and next by the aid of Providence and the common 
contingency of events. But the zeal of the Missionaries will not 
be restrained by natural impossibilities. They endeavour to pour 
into the minds of the natives, still unversed in our language, the 
doctrines of our religion. They present to them translations in 
their own language of the Acts of the Apostles ; they address them 
in the fields, and they give them to understand at once, that they 
are all going astray, and are sure to perish. The villager who 
now possibly for the first time enjoys his little field under the be- 
nign influence of our government, and whose family is fed and 
happy, wonders at this new-comer and his address ; he does not 
even comprehend what he alludes to, whether some wordly cala- 
mity or other, and his ignorant soul is thus rendered unhappy and 
miserable. But these gentlemen, fired with pious zeal, which sur- 
passes in its nature all other, seem to think that the dispersion of 
the Gospel in the Chinese, Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, or Malay, 
amongst the people, is sufficient for the proposed object ; and as 
they deal out these to the Residents and magistrates of the dif- 
ferent places, they consequently set down their converts and their 
work in proportion to the number dispersed.. We have ourselves 
observed at more Residencies to the eastward than one, where 
scarce a vessel arrived without bringing a box or package of the 
above books in the Chinese language to the Resident, who was re- 
quested to disperse them, and did so as far as was in his power. 
He sent them to all quarters, by bundles of hundreds at a time. 
The Chinese looked at them, and said they had finer stories of 
their own ; for there was no person amongst them to describe the 
intention or purport of these books. ‘They did not know why they 
were sent, whether for entertainment or moral improvement ; and 
seeing so many copies, they latterly threw them aside altogether, 
and the above Resident could disperse no more. Nevertheless, 
the fervid zeal of the Malacca Missionary heaped them on him 
ship after ship; and they at length acquired such a mass in his 
office, that he was compelled to remove them to an out-office, and 
several thousand copies of that description were handed over to 
the Dutch authorities, in whose hands we are sure they will never 
bear much fruit. This was the Missionary of whom we read in an 
English paper a few years ago, as having written home to the 
Missionary Bible Society for three hundred millions of Bibles, or 
copies of the Acts. In the above manner he could easily get rid 
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of even that number, by delivering them as ballast, or turning 
them out of doors without an index or a monitor to explain 
them.’ 


The great inconvenience which officers feel from neglect- 
ing the study of the eastern languages is here exemplified in 
various instances; and it is even recommended to institute 
schools for the purpose of teaching English to native officers. 
Had Lieutenant-Colonel Fancourt, who commanded at Vel- 
lore in 1806, understood the native language, he might have 
profited by the information of a Seapoy, who came to reveal 
to him the projected massacre: but, being obliged to employ 
as an interpreter a Subahdar who was implicated in the con- 
spiracy, the whole was described as the nonsense of a Seapoy 
known to be mad; and on the subsequent evening was realized 
the slaughter of the 21st of July. 

This narrative will not only amuse the general reader, but 
will communicate instruction to the statesman. 





Art. V. Sketches descriptive of Italy, in the Years 1816 and 
1817. With a brief Account of Travels in various Parts of 
France and Switzerland in the same Years. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
1]. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


at Te often express, and are always glad to repeat, our feel- 
ings of pleasure on receiving productions from the pen 
of a female: being convinced that, with due regulation, the 
genius of the fair may impart to literature its most gracetul 
and finished ornaments. Let the learning which belongs more 
especially to our sex form the foundation and give stability to 
the structure; and let their fancies, elevated and subtilized b 
their more rapid and acute sensibilities, add to national com- 
position all that is captivating in imagery or pathetic in senti- 
ment. ‘The task of describing a picturesque tour through a 
foreign country, we should conceive, is well adapted to their 
characteristic powers: their seclusion from the business of 
life making them more alive to impressions of novelty; and 
their familiarity with poetry and romance giving them a more 
immediate perception of what is lovely in nature and striking 
in society. Men think and feel differently. Accustomed to 
the precision of the sciences, to the gravity of worldly con- 
cerns, and to patient investigation and laborious deduction, 
they wonder at the promptness and facility with which women 
seize and combine ideas, and, like bees, make honey from every 
flower. Without venturing too deeply into the question of 
how much learning befits a lady, and incurring the wrath of 
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many fair aspirants by too narrowly circumscribing their am- 
bition, or exciting their alarm by requiring from them too 
much scholastic exertion, we will affirm that, at least, a well- 
educated woman ought to have the power of clothing her ideas 
correctly and impressively in the language of her country; 
and that eloquence should take a higher rank among the ac- 
complishments which are considered as almost exclusively the 
property of the sex. Greatly admiring this fascinating power, 
— doubly fascinating in those whose business is to please, —~ 
we are happy to award this praise to the author of the pages 
before us, and to welcome her performance as a proof of the 
talents of our countrywomen. 

Although words are inadequate to the representation of mul« 
tiplied combinations of beauty and splendor, and of the more 
terrific features of nature that take away the breath of the 
gazer, the descriptions of this traveller, which are enthusiastic 
without losing the character of truth, fill our minds with a 
succession of bright and glowing scenes, and with the won- 
ders of nature and art that are inaccessible to those who 
*‘ stay at home” without the medium of such friendly assist- 
ance. ‘The Muses are slow in enriching their votaries, and 
will not always furnish us with the means of regaling our 
sens 3 with those scenes which have charmed our imaginations 
in classic story. It may therefore be readily believed that we 
are delighted to forget our garrets, and the dun walls and 
chimneys, and the sulphureous atmosphere and metropolitan 
dissonance, in which it is our fate (too much) to dwell; and to 
be beguiled into a dream of the blue and tideless Mediter- 
ranean, and mountains with tops of purple and rose, and 
palaces of marble, and aromatic fragrance, and mouldering 
temples, with violets peeping from the crevices of scattered 
shafts and cornices and capitals, and balmy gales and golden 
lights. 

To prevent, however, that madness of despair which makes 
the mariner plunge into eternity to realize intense visions of 
happiness, we find that these thickets of myrtle, breathing am- 
brosial perfume, are sometimes fraught with danger and death, 
robbers and poignards; that the balmy air, which seems to 
supply warmth and almost nourishment to the naked and 
houseless, conveys a secret pestilence into the very citadel of 
life; that travellers are exposed to every hardship at sordid 
and destitute inns, with scanty and nauseating fare, and must 
fight every inch of their way against dishonesty and extortion, 
and the importunities of those licensed tormentors, custom- 
house officers; that they must encounter “ pityless storms” 
unexampled in our temperate clime, and contend with the ex- 
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tremes of heat and cold ; — now enervated and fainting under 
intolerable sun-beams; now congealed and transfixed by 
winds from the icy pinnacles of the mountains. All these, 
with the degeneracy of national character, the effeminacy and 
corruption of manners, the impostures of the priesthood, and 
the superstition of the people, tend to reconcile us to the more 
sober and substantial, though unostentatious, happiness of the 
English home. Still we would exhort all those, whose lots 
are less circumscribed than ours, to go and realize the plea- 
sures as well as endure the pains of travel : for, independently of 
its harvest of knowlege, its tendency to enlarge the mind and 
dispel prejudice, an important advantage is to be derived from 
that part of it which brings us acquainted with difficulty, pri- 
vation, inconvenience, and discomfort. Among all the ac- 
quirements that are sedulously imparted to the children of 
prosperity, there is one which is often totally neglected, and 
sometimes unknown; and yet we do not scruple to pronounce 
that it is the most useful of all; viz. Patience. An Italian 
tour is a course of tonics for the mind; and hunger, cold, and 
fatigue, with a dinner of oil and garlic, and a pallet which 
banishes sleep, will teach sympathy for others and inward hu- 
mility more effectually than all the homilies of the church. It 
is pleasant to see the philosophic indifference with which the 
fair author before us braves these trials; and, indeed, from 
the tone and tenor of her style, we deduce in her an energy and 
grandeur of spirit worthy of emulation by the sisterhood of 
adventurers who may follow in her track. We might exhort 
them, too, but probably in vain, to imitate that industry, and 
that extensive research into history and tradition, which have 
enriched her account of Rome with so much antiquarian de- 
tail, to the scandal and disgrace of many male loungers, who 
bring back to their own shore the same intellectual poverty 
with which they departed from it. 

While we bestow this commendation, however, we must 
also observe that the detail in these volumes is too minute and 
too lengthened, and better calculated for the instruction of the 
curious traveller arriving on the spot, than for the amusement 
of the miscellaneous reader in this country: who, from the 
title of the work, would expect delineations more general and 
fugitive. It is impossible to take into the mind, so as to form 
any distinct picture, the plans and dimensions of so many 
edifices, the distribution of apartments, and the character 
and ornaments of the architecture: for, in the pages of a book, 
one set of ruins are so like another, that even the most atten- 
tive perusal furnishes our minds with only a confused mixture 
of arches and colonnades, domes, pavements, and altars. 
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Another consideration, also, nearly destroys the interest which 
we should feel in a large mass of the ruins particularized in 
this survey; we mean the doubt and obscurity which, notwith- 
standing the zealous efforts and learned warfare of antiquaries, 
still hang over their origin and signification. Jor our own 
part, however, (and we think that we may answer for the 
bulk of our readers,) we confess that our interest is alive to 
Rome generally; to its more prominent features, its living 
characteristics, and its well authenticated antiquities ; and that, 
therefore, this impartial examination of every individual frag- 
ment of mouldering sculpture left us more wearied than 
instructed or amused. As to the identity of these aged struc- 
tures, we feel comparatively little anxiety to ascertain, in view= 
ing the ruins of a temple, august and beautiful, and pictur- 
esquely hung with lichens and flowers, whether it was sacred 
to the male or female Fortune, to Honewl and Virtue, to Mars, 
Romulus, or Remus: or whether the stupendous vestiges of 
baths belonged to those of Caracalla, Nero, Dioclesian, ‘Titus, 
Constantine, or Livia, or, according to a recent conjecture, to 
Paulus Aimilius. It is enough to command our awe and ad- 
miration, and all the historical association of which our 
memories are capable, that these are baths of the antient 
Romans. 

We must now take notice of some errors in the following 
passages, which shew that this lady is more versed in external 
phzenomena than in the philosophy of the human mind: — 
better skilled in pourtraying forms, than in analyzing feelings 
or tracing the connection of ideas. ‘The doctrine of associa- 
tion is thus ¢ arraigned : 


‘ If there were no other objection to that theory * which ascribes 
the pleasure the mind receives in the contemplation of pictures to 
agreeable associations connected with the objects represented, the 
delight with which the ferocious groups and wild scenery of Sal-. 
vatore, exciting ideas only of plunder and assassination, are con- 
templated, would, to me, form a sufficient refutation of the 
argument. But this theory is deficient in many points. We are 
told we like the view of a cottage, because the mind, by an uncon- 
scious operation, peoples the interior with health, happiness, and 
comfort, — and all this is very true. The real sight of a gentle- 
man’s seat also is pleasing from the same associations ; but does 
the same action of the mind take place on its pictured represent- 
ation? On the contrary, the whole world is agreed, that of all un- 
interesting pictures, that of a country seat is the most uninteresting, 
except to. its owner. 

‘ What that is, which constitutes the thing we call picturesque, 
I am not metaphysician enough to decide ; but I have no hesita- 
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tion in saying that a taste for picturesque beauty cannot depend 
on the amiable sensations pointed out in the elegant work I have 
alluded to. ‘Those whose nerves shrink from the noise of a water- 
fall, can gaze for hours with delight on the savage scenes delineated 
by Salvatore’s pencil. Whence arises this strange contrariety be- 
tween the imagination and the faculties of man ?’ 


With regard to the first part of this passage, we must ob- 
serve that nothing is more universally acknowleged than that 
ideas of pain and danger may be made as gratifying as those 
of peace and pleasure, and that terror is the first principle of 
the sublime ; to which class of composition we refer the pen- 
cil of Salvator Rosa. As to the difference of impression pro- 
duced by the view of a cottage and of a gentleman’s seat, we 
will suggest that the latter, though it conveys ideas of plenty, 
ease, and comfort, is too closely connected with common and 
familiar life to have any power over the imagination: while 
the cottage, independently of its attributes, health, content, 
and innocence, awakens associations that carry us far into 
the regions of poetry and fable. 


‘ Before I visited Italy, I imagined that my fondness for land- 
scape-painting would make me admire Naples above all other 
places ; but I found myself mistaken. A painter is less dependant 
on natural beauty than is often thought. He, whose attention has 
been continually occupied in the examination of scenery, lives 
among beauties of his own creation. To him 


‘¢ imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unseen.” 





He can, at will, call up the most picturesque combinations, — col- 
lect the most striking features, — and throw over all such hues as 
fancy only can give. On him, therefore, the beauty of even Nea- 
politan scenery makes a fainter impression than on those who have 
never, in fancy, revelled amid still lovelier scenes, clad in even a 
brighter sunshine, and beaming under a yet purer sky.’ 


We understand the proposition to be, that a person familiar 
with ideal beauty is less alive to the beauty of nature than 
one who knows nothing of this imaginary excellence. Now 
we should say, with submission, (the lady being a painter, ) 
that the pleasure of viewing a natural landscape is heightened 
rather than impaired by a knowlege of painting, either with 
or without its beau zdéal ; as a thousand accidents of light 
and shade, contrasts and harmonies of colouring, graceful dis- 
position of feature, and all the effect of perspective, must be 
wholly lost to him who is unfortunate enough to be ignorant 
of these charming mysteries. It may be deemed Tramontane 
presumption, but we cannot bow to this idol of the Dilet- 
tanti 
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tanti, this beau idéal, without inquiring into the legitimacy of 
that superiority which it has usurped over the beauty of nature. 
If we examine it, what is it but art? and what is art but 
nature ? Is not nature the parent, the support, the object, and 
the end of art? and is it not the triumph and perfection of art 
to imitate nature ? We must not be duped by the cant of criti- 
cism ; and we admonish the fair author not to deceive herself 
by supposing that ‘fancy can present lovelier scenes, clad in 
even a brighter sunshine, and beaming under a yet purer sky,’ 
than those which she eulogizes with the eloquence of enthusi- 
astic admiration. 


‘ The genius, or, in other words, the sensibility of the Italians, 
does not appear to me to leadthem to poetry. They possess little 
of those pure principles and refined feelings without which the 
finer beauties of poetry cannot be relished or even perceived.’ 


We are sorry to anticipate the work of time, in dispelling 
an error which we remember to have been among the most 
favorite of our youthful illusions, — the inseparable con- 
nection between poetry and virtue: but life has taught us, 
with other unsavory truths, that the poet and his admirer 
may be equally destitute of * pure principles and refined feel- 
ings.’ Painting, the author asserts, possesses ‘a decided 
superiority over her sister-art of music, in which the power 
of the most perfect professor to give delight is bounded not 
only by the term of his life but the moments of his perform- 
ance. We cannot suffer this to pass without contradiction : 
since it is palpable that the musician, as well as the painter 
and sculptor, can transmit monuments of his genius to pos- 
terity ; as our public and private concerts, and our extensive 
musical libraries, can well attest. 

The most decided failure, however, is to be found in this 
lady’s figurative style; some specimens of which it will be our 
duty to lay before our readers. Speaking of the Column of 
Trajan, she says, 

‘ It is really a comfort to be able to make any assertion which 
may venture to stand on its own ground, without the assistance of 
the on dit-s so profusely lavished over all that remains of ancient 
Rome. The inscription on the base of this pillar throws a flood of 
light all around it, absolutely dazzling to the eyes of those who 
are habituated to pry about with the aid only of such feeble rays 
as are emitted by the mental dark-lanthorn of conjecture.’ 


After an agreeable twilight-prospect from the ruins onthe 
top of Terracina, she concludes thus : 
‘ Like the splendours that were faded for ever, the sun had now 


sunk never to us to rise again upon Anxur; and the deepening 
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shade and stillness seemed but the reflection of these deserted and 
desolate scenes, once busy with life and blazing with magnificence.’ 


Having laid down the proposition that the same character 
appears to different individuals under different forms, she pro- 
ceeds to the following illustration :* 


‘ If a number of persons were to gather round a prism, each of 
them would see one or more of its rays, but no one would see them 
all at once. One person would perceive only blue and red; 
another only yellow and green. The colours of a prism are not 
more varied than the different appearances the same character 
bears. Humanity is so linked together, that every individual forms 
the centre of a circle. Each is as the prism to his surrounding 
acquaintance. One or two points of his character, therefore, can 
alone be visible to any one of that circle. But as there may bean 
eye so situated as to see at once every ray proceeding from the 
prism, so it is only that Almighty Power whose equal eye looks 
down from above upon the creatures he has formed, that can dis- 
tinguish all the parts of the human character.’ 


Comparing the Lago Maggiore with the Lakes Como and 
Lugano, she adds not with more felicity of fancy : 


‘ But the peaceful sweetness and softened charms which sur- 
round this lake, contrasted with the more distant grandeur of the 
neighbouring Alps, make its shores far more attractive to me. The 
mountains of the material may be compared to the passions of the 
moral world. If too far off, we forget their storms and hurricanes 
—if too near, we perceive them to be fraught with danger, and 
shudder at our vicinity ; but in the intermediate distance, we have 
the delightful consciousness of security pressed upon us. It is like 
the luxurious sensation which we experience while sitting by a 
blazing fire in a comfortable drawing-room, and hearing the storm 


rage without.’ 

We must farther observe that the author’s sportiveness is, 
for the most part, rather childish and flippant than witty or 
humorous ; and that her jokes are better suited to the tone of 
familiar conversation than to the dignity of written compo- 
sition. ‘Together with such phrases as ‘in good right down 
earnest,’ ‘ this set-out,’ and ‘break-jaw words,’ we must 
also condemn § solitary loneliness,’ and ‘ visual sight.” We 
persuade ourselves, however, that these blemishes are the 
result of negligence rather than of bad taste; and, as they 
bear only a small proportion to the bulk of the work, we are 
happy to forget them in the interesting narrative, the curious 
information, the lively portraiture, and the eloquent descrip- 
tion with which it abounds. 

Now, therefore, we will present our readers with some spe- 
cimens of this lady’s happier style. Describing the Lake of 

Bolsena, 
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Bolsena, she says that the ruins of the old and the melan- 
choly appearance of the present town 


‘ Accord with the secret desolating scourge which consigns a 
spot so lovely to utter solitude. And as the traveller winds along 
the margin of the lake, and catches, through the openings of the 
stately woods which embosom it, glimpses of a scene of no com- 
mon interest and loveliness, he feels that even the grandeur and 
loftiness of these wide oak forests assist in bringing a train of 
mournful ideas to his mind ; — for the air which conduces so highly 
to vegetable luxuriance destroys animal life, and where trees flou- 
rish in unusual beauty and meadows display a richer verdure, 
thousands and tens of thousands of human beings have been swept 
to an untimely grave. Yet few are the scenes which can vie with 
this in atttraction, — and it is with a pain mixed with pleasure we 
regard the treacherous beauty of a country which lures only to de- 
struction, and breathe the softness of an air which soothes only to 
wound.’ . 


The impression of the Vatican is given in the ensuing 
energetic strain : 


‘ From the vast loneliness of St. Peter’s I ascended to the gal- 
leries of the Vatican, peopled only by inanimate statues. Yet such 
is the force of genius, that as I paced their long and silent range, 
these figures of clay-cold marble almost seemed to revive as I ap- 
proached, and to breathe again a softer and a more tranquil life. 
The chaste magnificence of these galleries, of whose extent de- 
scription can convey no correct idea, filled my mind with conti- 
nually increasing admiration. I turned from one object of beauty 
only because I saw a thousand others its equals; and even from 
the statues themselves, unrivalled as they are, my eye was caught 
by some of the superb decorations of the apartments, which are, 
without doubt, the finest in the world Yet with all this splendour, 
there is a simplicity about this grand collection of statuary that at 
once charms the beholder of pure taste. The shades of the dead 
seem to line the walls — we feel an indescribable sensation of awe, 
as if we were in the real presence of those whom time and story 
have rendered sacred in our eyes, and we gaze on these senseless 
blocks of marble as on beings of a higher nature.’ 


Of the Campagna, the author observes that, although it is 
desolate, it possesses ‘ an interest peculiar to itself— for it is 
hallowed by the ashes of the great and good !’ 


‘ The traveller’s eye traces the Appian Way, pursuing its unde- 
viating course across the plain, distinguished by its raised causeway 
of deep verdure and long double line of ruined sepulchres, ~— once 
cased with sculptured marble and shaded with rows of stately 
cypress, but now, perhaps, even more impressive — surviving only 
in shattered and nameless heaps of desolation. And, though at the 
foot of the hill, he turns aside from this “ street of tombs,” he 
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does not yet lose sight of Roman greatness. His path is crossed 
by broken ranges of lofty aqueducts sweeping majestically across 
the plain, and still attesting a solidity and magnitude which all the 
ravages of time, of war, of devastation, and decay, have been in- 
sufficient totally to destroy. These gigantic fray ments prepare his 
mind for a city of ruins; and when, having entered the venerable 
walls, he beholds the stately arcades of the ruined Coliseum —the 
vast masses of the Cesarian Palace, nodding over the brow of the 
Palatine Hill— the defaced triumphal arches —the mouldering 

orticos,—and, more interesting than all of these, the Roman Forum 
itself — he sees all that is left of Ancient Rome, ruined, indeed, 
but majestic even in decay — before the houses and streets, the 
sight of business, and the hum of life press on his attention : — and 
he feels, with tenfold force, how strong is that attraction which 
leads the pilgrim from every distant land to wander amidst the 
prostrate columns and overthrown tombs which, — surrounded as 
they are with mean habitations, defaced by modern barbarisms, 
and ruined almost equally by enemies and friends, — shall be re- 
garded with veneration while one stone remains to mark the spot 
where the genius of Ancient Rome spreads enchantment around 
the scenes for ever consecrated to her fame.’ 


Speaking of the Supreme Council of Venice, it is remarked: 


¢ The room in which it sat was hung with black; and, to in- 
crease its gloomy and terrific aspect, the powerful pencil of Tin- 
toretto was employed to depict on the ceiling various Virtues, 
bearing in their hands the different instruments of torture used by 
this tribunal. This apartment is not large ; it has only two doors, 
both communicating with the dungeons ; by one of which the pri- 
soners were brought before the council, and by the other taken 
away. We descended one of these staircases ; it was almost to- 
tally dark, and branched off into several passages at the foot. 
Here our conductor opened a heavy trap-door, fastened by three 
or four locks, and having furnished himself with a light, desired us 
to descend the steep narrow staircase which appeared beneath it, 
and then followed us, letting the trap-door fall behind him. Its 
ponderous sound rang through the vaults we were just entering, 
and struck such a deadly chill upon my heart, that I almost fan- 
cied I could form some idea of the feelings with which they must 
have heard the same sound whom fate ordained to be entombed 
alive within these dreaded abodes. — 

‘ This narrow steep stair conducted us to an iron door, which 
admitted us into an equally narrow vaulted passage, totally dark, 
which surrounded three sides of the small square in which the 
dungeons are constructed—the fourth being occupied by the 
staircase itself. Another iron door defended the passage at the 
further end, which opened on a similar staircase, terminating again 
in a vaulted passage underneath the one we were now in. There 
are four of these stories; the lower ones, of course, sunk consider- 
ably below the water. These are now partly blocked up by the 
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rubbish [which] disuse and neglect have happily suffered to accu- 
mulate — may it never again be removed ! 

‘ Each story contains three or four dungeons ; they open from 
the vaulted passages I have mentioned, where neither air nor light 
can penetrate, and are numbered in the stone wall above the door. 
The cells are small and vaulted, scarcely high enough to admit of 
a man’s standing upright. The walls and roof were lined with iron ; 
an iron shelf, and a broad wooden board serving at once for table, 
chair, and bed, are all the furniture they contain. Traces of writ- 
ing were perceptible on some of the walls, but very indistinct. By 
the light of our lamp we deciphered with difficulty part of one of 
these, scrawled up and down on the roof with the wandering hand 
of one writing in the dark. * 

‘ When the French broke open these dungeons, one old man 
only was found, who had been immured in them upwards of twenty 
years, and was become hopeless of liberation. He is now, or, at 
least, was very lately, alive in the island of Zante.’ 


We now take leave of the fair unknown, with one of our 
best bows. Could she see us in the act of making it, perhaps 
she would be able, or would fancy herself able, to determine 
whether we had been all our lives the creeping residents of 
the foggy metropolis of England, or whether, like her, we had 
ever alighted on the shores of more attitudinarian countries. 
As it is, we leave the matter to her conjecture. 





Art. VI. A Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western 
Flanders; drawn up at the Desire of the Farming Society of 
Ireland. With an Appendix. By the Rev. Thomas Radcliff, 
Author of the “ Agricultural Survey of the Counties of Wick- 
low and Kerry,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 330. With Plates and 
Maps. 13s. Boards. Harding. 


LL travel has its advantages, says Dr. Johnson; if a man 
i visits a better country, he may improve his own; if he 
visits a worse, he is more satisfied with his own. ‘Thus it is 
with regard to agriculture; an attentive observation of the 
principles and practice of other nations will assuredly assist 
us either in improving our own or in making us contented 
with them; and something will be seen, probably, which will 
lead us to do both. It seems that the agriculture of Flanders 
has attracted much of the attention of the Irish Farming 





‘ * Tt was the same which has since appeared in the fourth 
Canto of “ Childe Harolde.” I have not, therefore, given my copy 
of it, because it was imperfect, whilst Lord Byron has succeeded 
in making out that part of the sentence which, to us, was wholly 
illegible.’ 
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Society, who have offered very liberal premiums for the best 
detail of Flemish husbandry; and that it is said that, in the 
eastern and western provinces, the disadvantages of an inferior 
soil are compensated by the skill of the farmer, who extorts 
from it a produce which the richer lands of the neighbouring 
provinces refuse to yield. 

An Irishman, perhaps, may be allowed to regard these dis- 
tricts as inferior in fertility to the soil of his own island: but, 
really, if any of them will bear such a merciless succession of 
crops as they appear to be sometimes obliged to carry, — viz. 
four wheat-crops in nine years, besides a crop of oats, of peas 
or beans, and of clover, without any manure except in the 
first year, — nature certainly did not bestow on them a nig- 
gardly dower. ‘The Polders, as they are called, appear to be 
the seat of fecundity. These are certain areas of land re- 
claimed from the sea by embankment; of which the surface, 
once secured from the influx of the tide, becomes the most 
productive soil without any sort of manure. If, after having 
yielded successive and (we may almost term them) spontaneous 
crops of corn for more than thirty years, they begin to shew 
any symptoms of exhaustion, they are laid down with artificial 
grasses, principally white clover. As these disappear, the 
natural grasses are established in luxuriance ; and a rich pas- 
ture, which will fatten two sets of cattle in a season, succeeds 
for about five-and-twenty years; when they are again broken 
up, and exhibit the same unbounded luxuriance for thirty 
years more! These Polders owe their origin partly to the 
increasing collection of sand formed in the small branches of 
rivers, and partly to the contraction of the river itself; which, 
by the effect of the tide, is diminished in one place, while an 
alluvial soil is formed in another by its overflow. Before the 
embankments are made, they are enriched by the deposition, 
at every ebb-tide, of rushes, sea-weeds, &c.; by shells, fish, 
and various putrid and calcareous substances. ‘The soil thus 
accumulating produces natural plants and grasses; and, when 
it has acquired a crust or surface of black earth, three or four 
inches deep, it may be embanked and cultivated. 

_ Flax is a crop on which great attention is bestowed in this 
part of the Netherlands. When the land has been thoroughly 
cleaned, it is ploughed and harrowed so as to be left without 

any furrow, and a liquid manure is spread and harrowed in, 


‘ The manure universally used for this crop demands particular 
notice — it is termed liquid manure, and consists of the urine of 
cattle, in which rape-cake has been dissolved, and in which the 
vidanges conveyed from the privies of the edjoining towns and 
yillages have also been blended. This manure is gradually 

collected 
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collected in subterraneous vaults of brickwork at the verge of the 
farm next to the main road. Those receptacles are generally 
forty feet long by fourteen wide, and seven or eight feet deep, 
and in some cases are contrived with the crown of the arch so 
much below the surface of the ground, as to admit the plough to 
work over it. An aperture is left in the side, through which the 
manure is received from the cart by means of a shoot or trough, 
and at one end an opening is left to bring it up again, by means 
of a temporary pump, which delivers it either into carts or 
tonneaus. *’ 


Rape-seed is an object of much agricultural moment in 
Flanders; and it is considered by Mr. Radcliff as so admir- 
ably adapted to the generality of the soil in Ireland, that he 
has entered with laudable minuteness into the detail, expences, 
and profits of its cultivation. 

Our feelings are highly gratified to observe the attention 
paid by the Flemish to their working horses. We have often 
persuaded ourselves to believe that two-thirds of all the work- 
ing horses in this kingdom, well fed, well groomed, and kindly 
treated, would do all the work that is performed by the en- 
tire number now employed. Undoubtedly the dray-horses 
that we see in the beer-drays and coal-carts of London are in the 
very highest condition ; and, of late years, the velocipedes that 
are harnessed to the flying coaches, which traverse the king- 
dom in every direction, have been beautiful animals: but, when 
we turn our eyes to the miserable, jaded, and half-famished 
things, those dried specimens, that drag the hackney-coaches in 
London, and some of the post-chaises on our roads; when 
we look at the lean-ribbed wretches in our hucksters’ and 
pedlars’ carts; and at the skeletons that disgrace our little 
farmers and jobbers in different parts of the country; we 
then ask whether it would not be economical as well as hu- 
mane to shoot one-third of them, and keep the remainder bet- 
ter? In Flanders, a farmer will work fifty acres of land with 
two horses, and, by the regularity of his care and keep, will 
preserve them in excellent condition: while the great wheat- 
farmer of Fingal, Mr. R. says, will keep four times the number 
on the same extent, which are fed with great expence and little 
judgment, are always over worked, and are always poor. 
Nay, we are told that some Irish farmers will keep sixteen 
horses on an hundred acres ; and instances have occurred in 
which three-fourths have died within the year by hardship and 
consequent disease. Is it not, then, a most beautiful pro- 
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‘* The tonneau resembles a beer-barrel, and contains 176 litres, 
about 38 gallons English.’ 
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vision of Providence, that humanity and self-interest invari- 
ably go hand in hand? The Flemish horses are very com- 
pact, well-built animals, much like the Suffolk Punch. They are 
fed on cut hay, or rye-straw, with oats; and, after every feed, 
they have a bucket of water given to them, richly whitened 
with rye or oatmeal. A vessel containing this composition is 
kept in every stable, and the horses are not suffered to have 
any other drink. Each is allowed in winter 15lbs. of hay, 
10lbs. of sweet straw, and 8 lbs. of oats, every day. In sum- 
mer, clover is substituted for hay: but the oat or rye meal 
water is never omitted, and on this nutritious drink the 
Flemish place their chief reliance. 

Rye is cultivated extensively on the lighter soils: but in 
Flanders frequently, and throughout Brabant generally, the 
farmer on one or two hundred acres of such soil is also a 
distiller, purely for the improvement of the land by the ma- 
nure of the beasts which he can feed on his rye-straw and 
the grains of his distillery; the Flemish farmer being exempt 
from those duties which would effectually deter an English 
agriculturist from the appendage of a distillery to his pre- 
mises. — ‘Tobacco is occasionally grown; and a plant called 
the oillette, or the small poppy, yields a very fine oil, in many 
instances of so good a quality as to be used for sallads. It 
requires a rich and well manured earth, and is generally 
taken after rape: but it is not so productive as that seed, 
though more valuable, the measure of oil extracted from rape 
being as one to four of the seed, and that which is produced 
from the oillette as one to five. The rent and value of land 
must of course vary much in different districts: the former is 
from 18s. to 25s. an English acre, and the land sells, per- 
haps, at 25 or 30 years’ purchase. ‘The duration of leases is 
three, six, and nine years: the land-tax is one-fifth of the 
rent; and the other contributions are at the rate of about 
nineteen-pence the English acre. Labour is about sixpence 
a day, with food. 

Live stock in T'landers, with the exception of horses, ap- 
pears to be very ordinary. The cattle, which are short-horned, 
of a pure unmixed blood, are brought to market at two years 
old, and of course in a very unfinished state; and no attention 
is paid to the procuring of good bulls, or to the improvement 
of the breed in any respect. ‘The sleep are long-wooled and 
long-legged, straight in the back, but very narrow; and the 
mutton from these animals, which are butchered when a year 
old, is almost carrion. <A law, it is said, exists against the 
importation of English Rams! — The swine are as hard and 
mis-shapen as the sheep. —- The implements of agriculture in 
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Flanders are not worthy of attention: the plough is said to 
do its work well, but it is exceedingly coarse te clumsy in its 
appearance. Every thing is executed rudely and cheaply, but 
with an attention to strength and durability. — ‘The Kylanderie 
takes its name from a little black insect called the Kylander, 
which infests the corn when it is long kept in granaries. It seems 
to be nothing but a common corn-skreen. ‘The Hainault 
scythe is represented as better formed than the scythes in 
general use among us: but the only implement in which we 


‘observe any thing like novelty, and which is stated to be more 


useful than we can imagine, is called the Mouldebaert, and 
resembles a large square malt-shovel, strongly prepared with 
iron on the lower side. It is used for removing soil from one 
part of a field to another, which it is said to do in the easiest 
and most expeditious manner; indeed, it is a sort of sledge, 
without wheels, drawn by two horses. The person who 
drives, with long reins, by pressing moderately on the handle 
as the horses go forwards, collects and transports about 5cwt. 
of earth to the place where it is to be deposited, and the un- 
loading is at once effected by his letting go the handle; for the 
front or edge of the machine dips, and catches against the 
ground, by which means it is inverted and emptied of its 
contents. Mr. Radcliff says that the saving of time and 
labour, in filling and emptying, gives this implement a decided 
superiority over the cart, while the ground is not so much in- 
jured by it as by wheels. 

The account of the Menage of the Flemish farmer and 
labourer is extremely interesting. ‘There was a period when 
the menage of the English farmer and his labouring husband- 
men would have furnished us with a suitable companion to 
this picture of ease, plenty, and prosperity : 


‘¢ But times are altered: trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires, that ask’d but little room; 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green: 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more !” 


It is melanchely to have an assent extorted from us to the 
truth of the poet’s description: but certainly the condition of 
our peasantry is much deteriorated sénce Goldsmith’s time, when 
he thus mourned over * The Deserted Village.” As to the 
Flemish farmer, it is a pleasure, says Mr. Radcliff, to 
observe his laborious industry recruited by intervals of 
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decent and comfortable refreshment, and not less agreeable to 
perceive the farm-servants treated with kindness and respect : 


‘ They uniformly dine with the farmer and his family, at a clean 
table-cloth, well supplied with spoons, with four-pronged forks, 
and every thing necessary for their convenience. In Flanders, 
the gentlemen are all farmers, but the farmers do not aspire to be 
gentlemen; and their servants feel the benefit. They partake 
with them of a plentiful and orderly meal, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. One standing dish, however, is universal 
—a soup, composed of butter-milk, boiled and thickened with 
flour, or rye-bread, potatoes, salt pork, salt fish, various vege- 
tables, and eggs: fresh meat and fresh fish occur occasionally, 
though not for daily consumption.— Add to these, a plentiful 
supply of butter, or rendered lard, which is sometimes substi- 
tuted: and when it is recollected that those articles of provision 
are always made palatable by very tolerable cookery, it will be 
allowed that the farmer’s table is comfortably supplied. The 
potatoes are always peeled, and are generally stewed in milk; a 
particular kind of kidney-bean, or large French-bean, the feve 
haricot, sliced, and stewed in milk also, is a frequent dish. No 
farmer is without a well-cultivated garden, full of the best vege- 
tables, which all appear at his own table; and apples are also 
introduced into their cookery. The great fruit and vegetable 
markets of the towns are supplied by gardeners, who make that 
their subsistence ; but the gardens of the farmers, unless in case 
of redundance, are cultivated wholly for their own consumption. 

‘ The farm-servants, as has been mentioned, partake of their 
master’s fare, except in his refreshments of tea, coffee, and beer. 

‘ The day-labourers are not so well provided: they have, how- 
ever, rye-bread, potatoes, butter-milk, and occasionally some 
salt pork. The labourer is, in general, very well able to support 
himself by his work: in a country where so much manual labour 
is required in weeding, the labourer’s family is occupied pretty 
constantly in summer, and in winter they spin. Lach day- 
labourer has, in most cases, a small quantity of land, froma rood 
to half an acre, for his own cultivation. 

‘ In common times, a beggar is scarcely to be seen, except in 
the towns, and but few there. In the country, habits of industry 
are kept up till health fails; and to meet the infirmities of age, 
the poor possess a revenue from pious donations, regulated by the 
government, and vested by them in commissions, of which the 
mayors of the different communes are presidents, respectively, in 
right of their office. 

‘ The clothing of the peasantry is warm and comfortable — good 
shoes, stockings, and frequently gaiters of leather or strong 
linen, which are sold very cheap: their innate frugality leads 
them, however, to economize in those articles, substituting, on 
many ‘occasions, coarse flannel socks and wooden sadots, both 
which are supplied in all the public markets at about eight-pence 
cost. ‘Their comfortable supply of linen is remarkable; there are 
few of the labouring. classes without many changes. In riding 


with a landed proprietor through a part of the country in which 
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his property was situated, a neat cottage presented itself: the 
clipped hedge which surrounded the garden, covered with linen 
very white, suggested an enquiry, ‘‘ Whether it did not belong 
to a washerwoman ?” — The answer was, that “ it was occupied 
by a labourer and his family, and that the linen was all their 
own.” It must, however, be observed, that universally in i 
portion to the supply is the postponement of the washing, which 
causes the greater display, and particularly at the beginning of 
May, which is a chosen season for this purpose. Any circum- 
stance connected with the cleanliness, health, and comfort of the 
lower classes, is interesting ; and to this of which we have been 
speaking a peculiar degree of decency is attached. | 

‘ If the labourer is comfortable in point of apparel, the farmer 
is still more so; nor can that of both in appearance be more 
accurately represented than in Plate X. In home-work the farmer 
generally protects his clothes by a smock-frock of blue linen: a 
great attention to cleanliness prevails throughout. 

‘ With respect to the farm-house, the exterior is for the most 
part ornamented by creepers, or fruit-trees trained against the 
walls ; and within, the neatness which prevails is quite fascinating. 
Every article of furniture is polished ; the service of pewter dis- 
plays a peculiar brightness; and the tiled floor is purified by 
frequent ablutions. 

‘ The cottage of the labourer, though not so well furnished, is, 
however, as clean; a frequent and periodical use of water, and 
the broom, pervades every house, great and small, in the country 
and in towns — originating perhaps in the necessity of cleanliness, 
and the public enforcement of it, when Flanders was visited by the 
plague. 

‘ The Flemish farmer seldom amasses riches, but is rarely afflicted 
by poverty: industry and frugality are his characteristics ; he 
never looks beyond the enjoyment of moderate comforts ; abstains 
from spirituous liquors, however easily to be procured; never 
exceeds his means; pays his rent punctually; and, in case of 
emergency, has always somewhat to command, beyond his ne- 
cessary disbursements.’ 


In order to acquire a knowlege of the products of Flan- 
ders, compared with those of other countries, it was necessary 
to equalize their respective weights and measures. ‘To render 
this Report perspicuous, therefore, the author has given, 
among other valuable matter in the Appendix, a concise 
statement of the metrical system of France, to which the 
weights and measures of Flanders are referable; accom- 
panied by a comparative scale of English weights and 
measures, from which those of Scotland and Ireland may be 
deduced. — Altogether, this work must have cost the reverend 
author considerable labour; and he is intitled to great 
praise for the minuteness with which he has detailed the 
various systems, and rural operations, which it was his 
object to examine. 


Rev. APRIL, 1821. Ce ART. 
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Art. VII. Amarynthus, the Nympholept: a Pastoral Drama, in 
Three Acts; with other Poems. Crown 8yo. 7s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 


ASTORAL poetry has been long on the decline in England. 
We have indeed in our own times had Bloomfield, and 
more lately Clare, both of whom are exclusively pastoral 
poets, but the classical pastoral had almost become extinct 
among us. We may account for this fact by several reasons. 
On the revival of learning, it was natural that this kind of 
composition, of which the antients have left us so many beau- 
tiful examples, should meet with imitators ; and accordingly 
we find, in the works of the early Italian poets, many fine 
productions in their style of writing, such as the piscatory 
eclogues of Sannazaro and the Aminta of Tasso, Guarini and 
Bonarelli refined on their predecessors; till at length the pas- 
toral mania was disseminated so widely through Italy, that, 
as Goldsmith says, in the midst of porticoes, processions, and 
cavalcades, abbés turned shepherds, and shepherdesses with- 
out sheep, indulged their harmless divertimenti. We can have 
little doubt, then, that the contempt, which the sober-minded 
people of England felt for this learned Arcadian farce, has 
been a great cause of the disrepute into which pastoral poetry 
has fallen among them. ‘This, however, was not the case at 
one of the noblest periods of our national literature, the age 
of Elizabeth. At that time, perhaps, more than at any other, 
the influence of the Italian writers operated on our national 
taste, and their pastoral poets seem to have obtained their 
full share of admiration. Milton, in his Comus, (if, indeed, this 
poem claim not a superior rank,) and Fletcher, in his Fazthful 
Shepherdess, finely upheld the glory of the rural muse: but 
the pastorals of Pope, being such mere imitations of his Ro- 
man original, did little to win the affections of the public to 
this mode of composition; and those of Gay, written in ridi- 
cule, though admired in earnest, added not much strength to the 
declining cause. Least of all, in our opinion, was Shenstone 

likely to revive the taste ; while Thomson, though his imager 
is gathered from rural life, may rather be called a didactic 
poet. From that period to the present, we have had no at- 
tempt to introduce the classical pastoral into our literature ; 
and the poem of Amarynthus, now before us, may therefore 

be considered as a kind of experiment on the public taste. 

An attempt like this is certainly attended with considerable 
difficulty, under which the powers of several great poets have 
been considered to have failed. Indeed, the principles on which 
pastoral poetry rests have never been defined. By some it is 
regar ded 
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regarded as a picture of the innocence and beauty of the golden 
age, while others imagine its true province to be to delineate 
the actual manners and habits of rural life. ‘The former 
opinion, which is maintained by Rapin and Fontenelle, must 
render this species of composition a mere work of imagin- 
ation, equally void of truth and interest; while the latter idea, 
if closely pursued, as in practice it has been by Spenser, and 
(in an exaggerated form) by Gay, almost necessarily debases 
the subject beneath the dignity of poetry. Perhaps the inter- 

mediate species of composition between these is the poetry of 
Theocritus and Virgil. ‘ The poet,” says Dr. Wharton, 
speaking of the former, ‘ described what he saw and felt, and 
had no need to have recourse to those artificial pend 
of pleasing objects which are not to be found 1 in nature :’ 

but, while he thus avoided the extravagance of too much per- 
fection, he did not degrade his writings by making his inter- 
locutors into boors, and putting a vulgar dialect in their 
mouths. ‘The difficulty of attaining a true pastoral style ap- 
pears to have struck Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of 
Poesy ; ; where, alluding to Spenser, he says, * That same 
fre raming of his style i in an old rustic language I dare not allow, 

since neither ‘Theocritus in Greek, V ireil 3 in Latin, or Sanna- 
zaro in Italian, did affect it.” 

In transferring the classical pastoral to English ground, 
many other great difficulties arise. Even Spenser introduced 
wolves into England, and Pope joins Hybla and Windsor: 
while the same incongruity of imagery and allusion has been 
remarked in the I sycidas of Milton. “This error must always 
occur when we attempt to adapt the manners and the senti- 
ment of one age to another: but from such a fault the good 
taste and judgment of the author of Amarynthus have hap- 
pily preserved him, by inducing him to adopt a period and 
scenes suited to the character of his composition. In secur- 
ing himself, however, from the imputation of bad taste, this 
writer, who is publicly known to be Mr. Horace Smith, has 
forfeited his claim to originality; and, while the praise of 
selection, combination, and rich and splendid expression, 
may (we think) be frankly given to him, this is nearly all that 

can be conceded. To Theocritus, indeed, he candidly con- 
fesses his obligations ; and Fletcher and Milton have also their 
share of acknowlegement. The fable of the haunted Nympho- 
lept has never, we believe, been made the subject of a poetical 
composition, and here certainly the author may claim the 
praise of invention. He has explained this superstition in his 
preface. 
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‘ The NuuOsanrso of the Greeks,’ he observes, ‘and the Lym- 
phati or Lymphatici of the Romans, were men supposed to be 
ossessed by the Nymphs, and driven to phrensy, cither from 
aving seen one of those mysterious beings, or from the madden- 
ing effect of the oracular caves in which they resided. Plutarch 
particularly mentions that the Nymphs Sphragitides haunted a 
cave on Mount Cithzron, in Beeotia, in which there had formerly 
been an oracle, and where, from the inspiration they diffused, 
Nympholepsy became an endemic complaint. According to 
Festus, it was formerly thought that all those who had merely seen 
the figure of a nymph in a fountain were seized with madness 
during the remainder of their lives. Ovid himself dreaded this 
event, as appears by the lines in the fourth book of his Fasti. 


‘ “ Nec Dryadas, nec nos videamus labra Diane, 
Nec Faunum medio ciim premit aura die ;” 


and Propertius also alludes to the same belief, when, in describing 
the happiness of the early ages, he exclaims, 


‘ “« Nec fuerat nudas poena videre deas.” 


It was the popular opinion throughout the whole of Greece, that 
the nymphs occasionally appeared to mortals, and that the conse- 
quences of beholding them were generally to be deprecated ; the 
result among such a superstitious and imaginative people may 
easily be conjectured.’ 


Mr. Smith imagines that this superstition was the result of 
natural causes; and that the ardent imagination of a Greek 
easily converted a village-girl, shaded by the gloom of a forest, 
into a vision of one of these awful beings. The scene of his 
drama, or rather masque, is therefore laid in the heart of 
Greece (the Vale of Tempe), and the period is that of the 
classical age. His dramatis persone are not confined to mor- 
tals, but include Urania, a nymph of the air, and Dryope a 
wood-nymph. ‘The under-plot of the fable consists in the 
loves of Amarillis a shepherdess, and Phoebidas a herdsman ; 
and in the intrigues of Celadon, a rich Athenian, to disturb 
their happiness. 

We do not know whether the author had been reading 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Characteristics when he wrote his poem, or 
his preface: but, in the first volume of that work, (see Letter on 
Enthusiasm,) his Lordship makes some remarks on Nympho- 
lepsy, which on this occasion we are tempted to place before 
our readers in unison with those of Mr. Smith : 


“ The Lymphatici of the Latins were the Nympholepti of the 
Greeks. They were persons said to have seen some species of 
divinity, as either some rural deity, or nymph, which threw them 
into such transports as overcame their reason. The ecstasies ex- 
pressed themselves outwardly in quakings, tremblings, tossings of 
the head and limbs, agitations, and (as Livy calls them) fanatical 
throws 
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throws or convulsions, extemporary prayer, prophecy, singing, 
and the like. All nations have their Lymphatics of some kind or 
another ; and all churches, Heathen as well as Christian, have had 
their complaints against fanaticism. 

* One would think the ancients imagined this disease had some 
relation to that which they called hydrophoby. Whether the 
antient Lymphatics had any way like that of biting, to communi- 
cate the rage of their distemper, I cannot so positively determine. 
But certain fanatics there have been since the time of the ancients, 
who have had a most prosperous faculty of communicating the 
appetite of the teeth. For since first the snappish spirit got up in 
religion, all sects have been at it, as the saying is, tooth and nail ; 
and are never better pleased, than in worrying one another without 
mercy. 

‘¢ So far indeed the innocent kind of fanaticism extends itself, 
that when the party is struck by the apparition, there follows al- 
ways an itch of imparting it, and kindling the same fire in other 
breasts. For thus poets are fanatics too. And thus Horace 
either is, or feigns himself lymphatic, and shews what an effect the 
vision of the nymphs and Bacchus had on him. 


Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, credite posteri, 
Nymphasque discentes 
Evee! recentt mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Lymphatur as Heinsius reads. 








‘“¢ No poet can do any thing great in his own way, without the 
imagination or supposition of a Divine presence, which may raise 
him to some degree of this passion we are speaking of.” 


In the first scene of the drama before us, we have a sacri- 
fice to Pan, in which the poet treats us with some mytho- 
logical learning. ‘Then follows a dialogue between Amarillis 
and the rude but rich Celadon, who wishes to tempt her from 
her fidelity to the humble Phoebidas; and indeed he does 
enumerate the luxuries, of which he is master, in a gorgeous 
style. 


‘ Bethink thee, Amarillis, I am rich, 
And can exalt thee from the plain, to grace 
Cities and courts. Ennobled shalt thou be 
Above thy kindred ; music shall bewitch 
Thy waking senses, and thy sleep enlist 
Elysium. Round thy Tyrian robes a sash 
Of gold shall blaze, — each finger be on fire 
With ruby rings and clasps of amethyst, 
And thine ears’ pendant diamonds shall out-flash 
All but thine eyes. I have a stately ship 
Here at Iolchos, and two more, whose prows, 
Sparkling with gold, throw lustre on the waves 

Cc 3 Of 
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Of the Pireus. One I will equip 

As a floating palace, that we may carouse 

On nectar in its marble baths, while slaves 

Sing summer madrigals. Another shall 
Transport us to the Olympian games, —the third 
To Delos when Apollo's festival 

Is solemnised, and thou shalt be preferr’d 

At both unto the loftiest station, dress’d 
Royally.’ 


The maiden’s reply to these temptations is eloquent and 
beautiful : 


‘ Yet we, whom rustic life entices, 
Have luxuries, pomps, and pleasures that we prize, 
Above thy poor magnificence. Confess 
That health and virtue, which are happiness, 
Are more luxurious than thy sickly vices. 
What pomps can courts and capitals supply 
So gorgeous as the rising of the sun 
Over this vale of Tempe ? so sublime 
As the sea’s deep-mouth’d voice in harmony 
With woods and winds — an awful unison! 
What matins like the larks, who heavenward climb, 
And pour down lighted music from above ? 
What midnight serenade so rapturous 
As the lone nightingale’s, whose soul of love 
Out-gushes with her song ? — Jewels and rings ! 
Is not each dewy blade, and leaf, and flower, 
Hung with a pearl, which, when the sun up-springs, 
Is dyed to amethyst and ruby? Shower 
Thy golden sashes elsewhere, — here they’re lost ; 
For we, when in the sunny corn we stray, 
Are zoned by waving sheets of gold, emboss’d 
With Flora’s rich embroidery.’ 


We must restrict ourselves in quoting the merely pastoral 
parts of this drama, in order that we may leave space to give 
a fuller idea of the character of Amarynthus, the Ny mpholept, 
which is certainly a loftier conception. It will be soon per- 
ceived that the basis of this portraiture is formed on an appli- 
cation of a sort of mysticism to poetical purposes. Amaryn- 
thus longs to behold and commune with the spirit of nature, 
and in the visible creation sees the track and vestiges of some 
invisible Power: the winds speak secrets to him, and the 

arth is full of marvels ; he pines in his earthly form, and pas- 
sionately seeks a communion with higher spirits. A character 
like this was certainly well fitted to be influenced by the ima- 
ginary nymph-phrenzy; and accordingly, in the progress of 
the story, we find him driven to distraction by an encounter 

with a being whom he i imagines to be one of these fatal beau- 
ties. 
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The following is the soliloquy of Amarynthus in the 


Vale of Tempe: 


‘ Plutus, thou bloated fiend, God of the foul 
And sordid slaves of gold, 
Chain me no more — unfold 
The talons that have grasp’d my soul 
And wither’d up its beauty. — Hence, avaunt ! 
Thou and thy crew with quenchless hunger gaunt. 
Thus with repentant shudders of disgust 
Do I shake off all go som 
With thee and thy idolatry, 
And as the camel, parch’d with dust, 
Athwart the desert from afar will scent 
The fountain’s moisture, and above controul 
Leap to the blessed waters; so my soul, 
Long in the city’s peopled desert pent, 
O holy Nature, to thy freshness rushes, 
To bathe in leafy greenness, and inhale 
The rapture that to all my senses gushes. 
My spirit seems with new-born flutterings 
Against the body’s bars to beat its wings. 
At Athens, when th’ Acropolis I trod, 
Thus have I stood, awed by the majesty 
Of some celestial marble, till I felt 
In every nerve the thrill of symmetry, 
Misdeeming it a reverence of the God. — 
"Twas but the chord that vibrated to thee, 
To whom I should have knelt, 
O lovely Nature! of whose perfect graces 
Art can but feebly shadow forth the traces. 
What art or poet’s fancy, 
In all it’s necromancy, 
Could conjure up a sylvan scene like this ? 
Flowery slopes with temples crown’d ; 
Fountains, grots; and waving woods, 
Sunny spots and solitudes, 
Where the deepening meadow mingles 
With the green darkness of the dingles. 
Breezes that with beaks resound, 
Incense throwing 
From blossoms blowing, 
While through the vale the Peneus flowing, 
From rocks and crags at intervals 
Calls the tumbling waterfalls, 
And, giant-like, in distant view, 
Ossa and Olympus throw 
Their craggy foreheads, white with snow, 
Up into the cloudless blue. 

‘ How sweet are the remember’d smells 
Of infancy !— these weeds and flowers wild 
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Draw the same perfume from the constant earth 
With which I was delighted when a child. 

O had I stuck to nature, and these dells, 

My happy place of birth, 

I might have still retain’d like this calm blossom, 
The sweetness ever springing from her bosom.’ 


Our readers will not fail to remark the strangeness of the 
expression which occurs towards the conclusion of these 
really fine lines, and which certainly does not increase their 
beauty. ‘6 O had I stuck to nature’ is not very elegant 
poetical diction, nor can it be excused in this instance as a 
pastoralism. We shall have occasion to notice a few more 
verbal blemishes of this kind. 

We shall now introduce the more etherial personages. 
The nymph of the air, Urania, is fated to serve the wood- 
nymph Dryope, until the latter * has loved a form of mortal 
birth :’ the degradation of Urania to this servitude havin 
also been the consequence of an earthly passion. She describes 
her meeting with the lovely youth to Dryope, and the dialogue 
thus continues : 


‘ Dryope. Could’st thou behold so sweet a scene unmoved ? 
‘ Urania. Ah, me! I did not. Tremblingly, 
By that ineffable symmetry alighting, 
Silent I stood and gaz’d, nor knew I lov’d, 
Till mine I iaid upon his lips inviting, 
Gently, and from that nectary 
Intoxication drew. With sudden glee 
Amid the leaves melodious laughter sounded, 
And looking up I might espy 
Cupid’s white teeth, and mark’d his silver bow, 
As from his nest he bounded, 
And sought on purple wings the sky. 
‘ Dryope. Awoke not then the sleeping boy below ? 
‘ Urania. I saw no more, before my vision dim, 
The landscape seemed to swim ; 
My tingling blood diffused a blush 
Of fire thro’ every limb, 
And in mine ears I heard the gush 
Of mighty waters. Wingless before, 
Then first from my unconscious shoulders started 
These pinions, badges of my degradation. 
‘ Dryope. Wingless! then how could’st thou upsoar 
Into the spheres ? 
‘ Urania. At simple will I darted 
Above, below. Wherever inclination 
Prompted, with ease I clove the sky. 
‘ Dryope. Such power have I possess’d in dreams. 
* Urania. Now levell’d with the birds I cannot fly 
Without this cumbrous aid. 
‘ Dryope. 
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‘ Dryope. Graceful it seems 
To me, and beautiful ; but quick resume 
Thy tale, I pant to know thy doom. 

‘ Urania. Recovering from my trance, 

I found myself alone within a grove, 

And then bethought me of Pan’s ordonnance 
Against forbidden love : — 

That she of air who kiss’d a lip of earth, 
Should be earth-bound, resign the firmament, 
And mansions of her birth, 

To serve what nymph of wood, or fount, or grot, 
She first might meet in that abandonment. 
Thee, gentle mistress! thee, by happy lot, 

Did I encounter first : thy tenderness 

Hath sweeten’d servitude. May my poor heart 
By ever prompt docility express 

Its gratitude. 

‘ Dryope. Urania mine! thou art 
Most dear to me, — not servitor, but friend. 
Believe me, now, thy sadly tuneful tale, 
Breathing of love and leaves unto its end, 

Hath left within my breast a thrilling throb : 
But said’st thou not, unless remembrance fail, 
That I could set thee free ? 

* Urania. Forgive this sob ; 
Nor ye, celestial playmates, mark the tear 
That does not gush for you, but one more dear, 
Tho’ an earth ranger. As I lost the skies 
For having loved a wood-god, so, should’st thou 
Press but thy lips to those of mortal man, 
Thine were the penalty, and mine the prize; 
For thou to mortal destinies must bow, 

And in that instant I should soar sublime. 
Such the commandment of all-loving Pan, 
To keep each race distinct, yet not chastise 
More than one sentient being at a time.’ 


Amarynthus, beholding Amarillis in the dress of a nymph, 
is struck with phrenzy at the sight, and seeks protection at 
the feet of the real nymph Dryope. She leads him to her 
bower, becomes enamoured of him, and thus restores to Urania 
her aerial privileges. * 

Of course the faithful shepherdess and her herdsman are 
made happy, and the wicked Celadon is discovered and pu- 
nished. One other character we must not forget to mention, 
that of Genone, ‘ the wild Delphic girl,’ whose songs are dis- 
persed through the pastoral. As they are all in the same 
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* At and from p. 153. the speeches of Dryope are erroneously 
printed as those of Urania, who is finally dismissed at p. 144. sgeseas 
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singular style, the following will be a sufficient example: it is 
a celebrated classical story, told with great spirit : 


¢ A beautiful boy in the Chian woods 
Was reeling about, with wine o’ercome, 
They took him on board, and swore by the Gods, 
To sail for Naxos, and carry him home. 
But the traitors bore 
For another shore, 
When, lo! the vessel stands rooted fast, 
Spite of the winds and buffeting blast. 


‘ O prodigy rare! see, see, the boards 
With quick spreading ivy bud and brighten ; 
The oars are wreath’d like thy patriot swords, 

- Harmodius bold and Aristogiton. 
It runs up the mast, 
Round the ropes is cast, 
And the sail that rustles with berries and leaves, 
Like a waving wood in the ocean heaves. 

¢ Amazement! look, a car in the ship! 
Two rampant panthers spring from the floor ; 
With a bright-eyed snarl each upcurls his lip, 
And lifts his paw with a fearful roar : 
Bacchus steps down 
From the car with a frown, 
And shaking the grapes from his locks and neck, 
Plants his spear on the ringing deck.’ 


Although not much original or deep thought occurs in this 
little poem, it certainly displays a great reach of fancy, witha 
singularly happy adaptation of classical imagery and sentiment 
to a pastoral subject; and the versification also is usually ex- 
cellent. It is very pleasant to have these relics of the antient 
world, with which we have been so familiar in our childhood, 
presented to us in this agreeable shape, without any of the 
dulness which commonly characterizes the imitations of the an- 
tients, and with much of the splendor and beauty of the great 
prototypes. ‘The author, however, has been in some instances 
considerably indebted to the moderns : — for instance, the 
verses at p. 37. in praise of chastity are acknowleged to be an 
imitation of Milton; —a rash attempt, which certainly should 
have been avoided. Occasionally, also, the poet, in his en- 
deavours to express rustic thoughts in suitable language, is 
guilty of a provincial vulgarity: as in this sentence, 

‘ How blind thou art 


To his known falsehood ; but no longer worry 
Thy soul about him ; 





and this is a speech of the polite Celadon, who tells us that 
he was taught ‘in groves of Academus,’ 
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Of the minor poems, at the end of the volume, some ar€ 
worthy of specific notice. Lucy Milford is a love-tale said to 
be founded on fact, and related with great tenderness, as well 
as no inconsiderable zeal against the bigotry of the mission- 
aries of some of our sects. ‘The Sonnets appear to us by no 
means equal to the other poems. ‘That which celebrates ‘a 
stupendous Leg of Granite, discovered standing by itself in 
the Deserts of Egypt,’ has also attracted the muse of Mr. 
Shelley, who has treated it in a much finer way. With this 
specimen we shall close our extracts. 

‘ In Egypt’s sandy silence, all alone, 

Stands a gigantic leg, which far off throws 
The only shadow that the desert knows. 

‘‘ 1am great Ozymandias,” saith the stone, 
‘‘* The king of kings: this mighty city shows 

‘« The wonders of my hand.” ‘The city’s gone! 
Nought but the leg remaining to disclose 

The site of that forgotten Babylon. 


‘ We wonder, and some hunter may express 
Wonder like ours, when thro’ the wilderness, 
Where London stood, holding the wolf in chace, 
He meets some fragment huge, and stops to guess 
What powerful, but unrecorded, race, 
Once dwelt in that annihilated place.’ 


Among these addenda we find the lines intitled ¢ the Con- 
trast, written under Windsor-terrace the Day after the 
Funeral of George IILI.,’ which we selected in our Number for 
August last, p. 447., from a volume of miscellanies on the 
death of our iate Sovereign, without then knowing that these 
stanzas were the composition of Mr. Smith. We are sorr 
that he has not altered the play on words in stanza XI., which 
alludes to § the wreck of the Royal George.’ 








Art. VIII. Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples and Utility of the System of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim, 
and into the Objections made against it. [By George Combe.] 
Svo. 12s. Boards. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. Longman 
and Co., London. 

Art. IX. Illustrations of Phrenology, with Engravings. By Sir 


G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. &c. S8vo. 15s. Boards. Con- 
stable and Co. Edinburgh. Hurst and Co. London. 1820. 


Art. X. An Inquiry into Dr. Gall’s System concerning Innate 
Dispositions, &c. By J. P. Tupper, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

‘HE singular doctrine to which these publications relate has 
encountered much of the ridicule, which is the common 

lot of speculations that are either entirely novel, or contrary to 
| | the 
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the prevalent opinions of the philosophical or of the vulgar 
world: but it seems to be gradually forcing its way into greater 
notice. Many persons, who had been accustomed to regard 
its authors as visionary enthusiasts or artful impostors, have 
been in a manner compelled to make it the object of a more 
serious examination, by finding it zealously espoused by men 
of talents and acuteness, who may be in error but are cer- 
tainly far above contempt. Its disciples also have now form- 
ed themselves into something like a sect; and they are begin- 
ning to display, in the promulgation of their tenets, no small 
portion of that zeal which usually distinguishes new converts in 
supporting a doctrine that is either paradoxical or threatening 
to overthrow popular systems, especially when its leading fea- 
tures are such that they expose it to ridicule or misrepresent- 
ation. If we are to rely on their account of it, we must pre- 
pare to see our theories of mental philosophy quite overthrown, 
and the names of Gall and Spurzheim shortly occupying the 
places of Locke and Hartley, Reid and Stewart. As we deem 
this a consummation most devoutly to be deprecated, and as 
the hypothesis proposed by these writers appears to us incon- 
sistent with a great variety of well ascertained facts in the 
philosophy of mind, we shall take the opportunity, afforded by 
the appearance of the publications of which the titles are pre- 
fixed to this article, to enter into an examination of the lead- 
ing points in dispute between the advocates and the opponents 
of this new hypothesis. 

In the course of this inquiry, a great variety of new terms 
and phrases will offer themselves to our notice; and, in fact, 
the first subject of discussion is of a verbal nature, suggested 
by the title given to their doctrine by Messrs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, and adopted in two of the works now before us. This 
appears to us to be either singularly ill chosen or singularly 
presumptuous. When the appropriateness of an entirely new 
term is in question, etymology is the only criterion which we 
can apply; and, when tried by this standard, it is evident that 
the word ¢ phrenology’ is a generic term, denoting the science 
of mind in general, and not any particular doctrme or hypo- 
thesis on the subject. Again, the term physiognomy, which 
is assumed by them to denote the application of their system 
to enable us to pronounce on the character of an individual 
by observing the conformation of the skull, has already received 
from the ordinary custom of language a sense altogether dis- 
tinct; namely, the art of judging of character from the features 
and expression of the countenance. In devising an appropriate 
name for any new doctrine, it is obvious that we ought to 
select not those circumstances in which it agrees with many 

others, 
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others, already familiar to us, but those characteristic marks 
or peculiarities which serve to distinguish it from them; and 
in this point of view we conceive that the terms Craniology, or 
Cranioscopy, to which these writers so much object, are in 
truth perfectly unexceptionable. What is the characteristic 
difference of this doctrine ? That the brain consists of a con- 
geries of distinct organs, which are the appropriate seats of the 
several affections and passions, and of the intellectual facul- 
ties ; — and that the developement of these organs influences 
the form of the skull to such a degree, that the intellectual and 
moral character of the individual m: ty be determined by the 
examination of its external surface. The term Cranioscopy 
is therefore much more appropriate, since it is founded on the 
leading distinctive character of the doctrine which it is em- 
ployed to designate; and of which it is thus, as every scien- 
tific term ought to be, if possible, a species of abridged defi- 
nition. Mr. Combe, however, finds great fault with Dr. 
Roget, the author of an article thus intitled in the Supple- 
ment to the Hncyclopedia Britannica; as if, by employing this 
term, it were meant to insinuate that the patrons of this doc- 
trine represented the powers of the mind to reside in the skull. 
We have stated it as one distinguishing character of cranio- 
scopy, that the brain consists of a collection of distinct 
organs, adapted to the separate and exclusive performance of 
different mental functions. In the relative proportions or de- 
velopement of these organs, we are told, original differences 
exist, corresponding to the original diversities which prevail 
or are supposed to prevail in the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of various individuals. | We are not, however, to sup- 
pose that the mind itself partakes of this complexity of struc- 
ture: for, though exhibiting such a diversity of characters, and 
liable to such various and opposite affections, we are to regard 
the mind itself as an unit, or monad ; and, though there exists 
such a multiplicity of organs in the brain, adapted to take 
cognizance of form, colour, time, order, number, &c., or to 
feel the sentiments of veneration, benevolence, fear, &c., we 
are to understand that it is always one and the same indivisible 
intellectual principle which acts by means of these various in- 
struments. We cannot help feeling some surprise at the 
pertinacity with which the advocates of the new system con- 
tend for this simplicity. of the mind ; since it appears to us that 
the natural conclusion from their own principles is strongly in 
favour of the opposite notion; and that the same arguments, 
which are brought to prove the compound nature of the 
organs, would also prove the complexity of the mind itself: — 
but this, it is presumed, would be supposed to savour of ma- 
terialism ; 
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terialism; so tremendous a doctrine that it must at all events 
be excluded, even though it should seem to be the legitimate 
inference from principles which are admitted. For our part, 
the decision of this question appears a matter of indifference ; 
and we do not perceive that the admission of a complex struc- 
ture in the mind, which should suppose it to consist of various 
parts exercising diliecent functions, would necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that it is composed of a mass of organized 
matter. Accordingly, we are far from charging the new 
system with any leaning towards this doctrine, from which we 
think that it is successfully vindicated by Mr. Combe. Yet in 
one sense it is in some degree liable to the allegation, by con- 


founding the modes of investigation in the two branches of 


science, and directing us to study the philosophy of mind 
through the medium of the physiology of the brain. —What- 
ever may be the real nature of mind, we have always been ac- 
customed to consider intellectual and physical researches 
as essentially distinct. Extension, figure, and motion, which 
are the properties of matter, are altogether different from per- 


ception, thought, volition, &c., which are the attributes of 


mind ; — although the principles and rules of philosophizing 
are doubtless the same in both, and in both we have the 
means of attaining a competent knowledge of those phaznomena 
which it is the business of philosophy to generalize and 


arrange. ‘These means are, with respect to the properties of 


matter, our bodily senses, which inform us of the appearances 
presented by the objects around us;— with respect to the 
phenomena of mind, the power of consciousness, or, as Mr. 
Locke appears to have denominated it, Feflection, by which 
the mind is enabled to observe and attend to its own oper- 
ations. ‘This latter we had always been accustomed to regard 
as furnishing us with evidence of the operations and affections 
of mind, at least equally satisfactory with that which we ob- 
tain from the senses of the phenomena of external nature. 
Thus, that, when two ideas have been often presented to- 
gether, they acquire a tendency mutually to suggest each 
other, i is a fact, as Mr. Stewart justly observes, m ‘ahich we 
can no more doubt than of any thing for which we have the 
testimony of our senses. 

We are, however, assured by the present writers, that we 
have throughout been deceived in our notions on this subject. 
Consciousness, it is said, can give us no information with re- 

spect to the constitution of our minds: because * consciousness 
partakes of the unity of the mind, aad not of the plurality of 
the instruments of thought, and because reflection on the sub- 
jects of our own consciousness can give us no information 
with 
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with regard to the faculties which other individuals either 
possess or do not possess.’ ‘This is an argument on which 
the advocates of the new system appear to lay considerable 
stress ; since it is brought forwards very confidently by Dr. 
Spurzheim himself, and frequently repeated in nearly the same 
words by his two zealous disciples whose works are now be- 
fore us. ‘To us, however, it appears altogether inconclusive. 
By observing the phanomena of our own minds, it is said, 
we cannot learn any thing of the faculties possessed by others: 
— but we can observe external indications in others, analo- 
gous to those which we know to be the expressions or results 
of such faculties as we are conscious of possessing in our own 
minds; and the general principle of philosophy, that like 
effects are to be ascribed to like causes, affords sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence of such faculties in other individuals. 
The remaining part of the argument evidently involves a petitio 
principii ; because it assumes that this plurality of organs really 
exists, which is the very point in debate. Besides, when it is 
affirmed that consciousness is single, are we not intitled to de- 
mand a more distinct explanation of this vague and not very 
intelligible phrase? In what sense is consciousness single ? 
By this term, we mean either a particular act of the mind, or 
that peculiar constitution in consequence of which it is capable 
of performing such acts, and taking cognizance of its own 
affections and operations. If the former be intended, it is not 
“asy to perceive how a series of exertions of this power, em- 
ployed in observing a succession of ideas or states of mind, 
can be regarded as single : — if the latter, as we know nothing 
of the inward constitution of the mind, so it is impossible for 
us to say whether the principle of consciousness be single, or 
the result of a complicated constitution. The simplicity or 
the complexity of the principle, however, is a matter of no 
sort of importance, provided that we can rely on the accuracy 
of the information which we obtain by means of it. 

The questions, then, which we should be disposed to ask 
on this subject, are: — Have we, or have we not, suflicient 
reason to believe that certain affections of mind do really take 
place, of which we are conscious, and to which we give the 
name of ideas? Have we good reason to believe that these 
ideas are capable of being variously combined and associated 
together, so as to form other more complex states of mind ? 
Do these ideas, or mental : afiections, in consequence of frequent 
repetition, follow one another in a certain regular order, de- 
pending on the manner in which they have been formerly 
presented : ? Can we not, by the application of this principle, 
account for the origin of many if not of all those peculiarities 
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which this new system teaches us to refer to original propen- 
sities and innate faculties. If in any instance we can do this 
satisfactorily, is it not unphilosophical to seek for a new cause, 
in order to account for phzenomena which those already known 
to exist are sufficient to explain? If we can explain the phee- 


‘nomena on this principle, not in all instances but in many, is 


it not more reasonable to conclude from analogy that similar 
effects are to be referred to similar causes, though from par- 
ticular circumstances we cannot so distinctly trace the con- 
nection, than to assign another cause of a nature entirely dif- 
ferent, and purely hy pothetical, for the existence of which we 
have no better evidence than the explanation that it gives or 
is supposed to give of the appearances ? For our own part, 
we do not hesitate to state it as our opinion, not taken up 
lightly or hastily, that the propensities, sentiments, and mental 
processes, ascribed by the new sect to separate innate faculties 
provided for that express and sole purpose, are in almost every 
instance susceptible of a satisfactory analysis on this single 
principle. ‘To enter into a minute examination of the subject 
in all its bearings would lead us into a most interesting and 
curious field of speculation, which, we think, has not been so 
fully explored as we might have expected : but it is much too 
extensive for our limits. ‘The outlines of the inquiry have 
already been traced by several eminent and valuable writers ; 
and we cannot quit the subject, for the present, without inviting 
to it the attention of all those enlightened students of human 
nature, who are desirous of seeing this most important branch 
of practical philosophy placed on its right footing, and rescued 
from the hands of visionary theorists. — 

Before we proceed to examine the catalogue of mental 
organs, or faculties, another discussion of a ~ verbal nature 
must be shortly noticed. When it is said that the mind 
manifests a plurality of innate faculties, and that different parts 
of the brain are appropriated to the functions of these facul- 
ties, we must not understand this term in the sense in which 
it is generally received. It had long ago been conjectured 
that one part of the brain might be the seat of judgment, 
another of memory, another of imagination, &c.: but this is 
very different from the doctrine of MM.Gall and Spurzheim. 
Perception, memory, judgment, in the language of the new 
system, are not themselves distinct faculties, but only different 
modifications of the faculties. One part of the brain is ex- 
clusively conversant with ideas of form; another, with those 
of number; another, with those of musical sounds, and so on. 
These mental organs are entirely distinct, as much as the 
senses of sight and hearing ; — so that we are not to a 
that 
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that the same intellectual power remembers indiscriminately 
forms, colours, numbers, &c. but that each organ is separately 
susceptible of this among other modifications of its action, 
with respect to those ideas which it is peculiarly fitted to re- 
ceive. How it happens that complex states of mind are formed 
by various combinations of those ideas which the system 
refers to different organs, we are no where distinctly informed, 
and indeed it is not very easy to conceive. 

When we find the faculties, as they are called, of which we 
are told the mind is originally susceptible, so entirely different 
in their nature from those affections or operations which have 
always hitherto passed under that name; and when we are 
presented with such a numerous list of ‘ propensities, senti- 
ments, habits, knowing faculties, and reflecting faculties,’ drawn 
up, as we might at first be apt to suppose, almost at random, 
and arbitrarily selected without any apparent ground of pre- 
ference, out of the almost infinite variety of highly complex 
sentiments and feelings of which the principle of association is 
alone capable of furnishing any thing like a satisfactory ana- 
lysis; — it is natural to inquire what are the characteristics of 
a distinct faculty?— what guide or criterion have these 
authors adopted to direct them in the selection of the thirty- 
three or thirty-five states of mind which they have dignified 
by this name ? We are informed by Mr. Combe (p. 132.) that 


‘ In order to determine what faculties are primitive, Dr. Spurz- 
heim proceeds according to the following rtles. He admits such 
a faculty as primitive, only as he finds, as foliows: 

‘ 1. To exist in one kind of animals, and not in another: 

‘ 2. Which varies in the two sexes of the same species : 

‘ 3. Which is not proportionate to the other faculties of the 
same individual : 

‘ 4. Which does not manifest itself simultaneously with the 
other faculties ; that is, which appears or disappears earlier or 
later in life than other faculties : 

‘ 5. Which may act or rest singly : 

‘ 6. Which is propagated in a distinct manner from parents to 
children: And, 


‘ ‘7. Which may singly preserve its proper state of health or 
disease.’ 


As the result of the application of these rules, we are pre- 
sented with a formidable catalogue of distinct original facul- 
ties; of which we shall content ourselves with the simple 
enumeration, without attempting to specify the localities. 
They are divided into two orders, Feelings and Intellects. ‘The 
first order is subdivided into three genera, 1. Propensities. 
2. Sentiments common to brutes and men. 3. Sentiments pe- 
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culiar to men. The second order is also subdivided into 
1. Knowing Faculties. 2. Reflecting Faculties. — Under pro- 
pensities are enumerated, 1. Amativeness, or sensual love. 
2. Philo-progenitiveness, or parental affection.* 3. Inhabi- 
tiveness. 4. Adhesiveness, or a disposition to attach ourselves to 
other persons or things. 5. Combativeness, or the propensity 
to fight ; otherwise named the organ of courage. 6. Destruc- 
tiveness. 7. Comstructiveness ; or a propensity to build. 
8. Covetiveness ; or the desire of gain. 9. Secretiveness, or 
the desire of concealment: the propensity to manoeuvre indi- 
cates a great developement of this organ. — The first class 
of Sentiments comprehends, 10. Self-esteem, or the organ of 
Pride. ‘ Many,’ says Mr. Combe, ‘ attribute pride to want 
of sense, but though want of sense may permit outward ma- 
nifestations of pride which sense, if possessed, would sup- 
press, yet the want of a reflecting faculty or sense can never 
confer a positive endowment of a feeling such as self-esteem 
undoubtedly is.’ What, then, are we to make of humility, the 
opposite to self-esteem? Is not this ‘ the positive endowment 
of a feeling’; yet ‘ Phrenology’ furnishes us with no organ 
of humility. 11. Love of Approbation. 12. Cautiousness. 
13. Benevolence. — ‘The sentiments peculiar to man are, 
14. Veneration. ‘This is usually considered as a sort of com- 
pound of love and fear. Now, if a dog be allowed to be af- 
fected by both these sentiments, we can see no good reason 
why he should not have at least as much of veneration as he 
has of benevolence. 15. Hope. If a dog be influenced b 
the fear of chastisement, it is rather hard that he should not 
have the hope by fawning attentions to secure his master’s 
favour. 16. Ideality; or the organ of poetry. This, we 
readily allow, is not a faculty of the brutes. 17. Conscien- 
tiousness. 18. Firmness.— The knowing faculties are, 19. In- 
dividuality. 20. Form. 21, Size. 22. Weight and Momenta. 
23. Colouring. 24. Locality. 25. Order. 26. Time. 27. Num- 
ber. 28. Tune. 29. Language. — The reflecting faculties are, 
30. Comparison. 31. Causality. 32. Wit. 33. Imitation. 





* We may observe, by the way, that no organ is assigned to 
filial affection; for which, we should think, a provision was re- 
quired fully as much as the other. If it be replied that we may 
-account for the origin and growth of the sentiment by the pleas- 
.ing association established from the earliest period in the infant- 
mind, between the ideas of the parents and the many pleasures of 
which they are the authors, — by the sense of weakness and de- 
‘pendence, gratitude for their protection, fear of incurring their 
displeasure, &c. — we readily admit that we may thus account for 
‘it: but we contend that, in the same manner, we may dispense 
with the innate faculty of philo-progenitiveness. 
To 
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To enter into a detailed examination of this multifarious 
catalogue, by the tests above enumerated, would be to make a 
demand on the patience and attention of our readers very dis- 
proportionate, we fear, to the interest and importance of the 
subject : — but we think that it would not be difficult to shew 
that some of these tests are altogether visionary; that others 
are not applicable to many propensities and affections which 
have a place among the innate faculties; and that those, 
which fact and observation authorize us to ascribe to any 
mental affections, would require us to enlarge prodigiously 
even the copious list which we have alre: ady transcribed. 
What ground, for instance, have we for aflirming that there 
is any sexual distinction with respect to many of these states 
of mind? Do not females as well as males occasionally excel 
in music or painting? Again, those are said to be innate 
faculties which are found to be not proportioned to the other 
faculties of the same individual; —to be very strong when 
others are weak ;—to be remarkably deficient when others 
are much developed. Is not this equally the case with many 
mental affections and operations, which are not included 
in this catalogue? One man has a peculiar facility in the 
modern and another in the antient languages ;— one becomes a 
skilful performer on the violin, another on the organ; — one 
is slow in conveying his thoughts on paper, but has a pecu- 
liar fluency of extemporaneous expression ; — while another 
composes with great ease and rapidity, but cannot pronounce 
three sentences of an unpremeditated harangue without the 
most painful hesitation. It would be easy to enumerate a 
thousand such instances of diversities, at least as remarkable as 
any of those that are adduced by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim ; 
and these varieties are in general such as we find it equally 
difficult to refer to the influence of any known peculiarity of 
external circumstances, or education. Two boys may be 
educated, as far as we can ascertain, in exactly the same 
manner, and one shall devote himself to the law, while the 
other has an equally decided turn for medicine ;— shall we 
say, then, that these are innate propensities, or particular 
organs directing to these professions ? In short, it appears to 

us almost self-evident that, if we insist on including in the 
post of innate faculties all those which exhibit the cha- 
racters here pointed out, we shall soon find it necessary to 
adopt one of much greater extent than that which we have 
exhibited. 

It happens, however, somewhat unfortunately, that the 
system does not admit of enlargements of this nature: for 
the ground is fully occupied already: and we can no more 
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find room for new organs in the brain than for new continents 
on the globe. Nevertheless, the same arguments, which call 
on us to admit thirty-three faculties, would certainly require 
us to make room for a thousand more; and, conversely, the 
same arguments, which would probably be brought forwards 
by the phrenologist to account for these latter apparently ori- 
ginal propensities, are as fairly applicable to those which he 
considers as innate, of which they will furnish, if we mistake 
not, an equally satisfactory explanation. A habit which we 
are capable of acquiring by continual practice, of accurately 
observing such minute differences in the objects which we 
have frequent occasion to examine as are likely to escape the 
attention of others, will account for much more of the diver- 
sity that is pereeptible in the talents of different individuals 
than these theorists would have us believe; and the effect of 
this habit is very remarkable in modifying or improving the 
powers even of the external senses, where we should perhaps 
expect d priori to find its influence the least considerable. A 
seaman, on descrying a minute speck in the distant horizon, 
will have ascertained not only that it is a ship just becoming 
visible, but will have determined very nearly its distance, its 
magnitude, its course, or perhaps even the nation to which it 
belongs, before the landsman who stands by him, and who 
with eyes equally quick-sighted by nature is examining the 
same quarter, has observed any thing but sea and sky. This 
superiority on the part of the seaman no one hesitates to as- 
cribe to its true cause, experience. A shepherd, also, is often 
able to distinguish from each other all the sheep of a numer- 
ous flock, as we know our human acquaintance, by peculiar- 
ities of feature. ‘To us, one sheep seems like another :— but 
we ascribe this difference, as before, to the habit which the 
shepherd has acquired by long continued practice, urged by 
necessity, of attending to those minute varieties which escape 
the unpractised observer. 

Our readers will have already perceived that the whole of 
this speculation is closely connected with the old interminable 
dispute concerning original genius; which is, of course, main- 
tained with great zeal by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim and their 
disciples, and is branched out into a much greater variety of 
minute ramifications than its most decided advocates ever be- 
fore imagined. We have called this an interminable dispute, 
because it is impossible tor either party to bring it to a close 
by adducing an instantia crucis which admits of explanation 
only on one of the contending theories. It is impossible 
for either party to say what can or what cannot -be ascribed 
to the influence of minute and unheeded circumstances in 
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very early life, which may and doubtless often do produce 
effects that continue long after their original causes are for- 
gotten. That original differences, however, do exist in the 
constitution of different minds, we are not prepared absolutely 
to deny, because we do not know how to estimate the full 
effect even of that education which is the result of direct and 
positive instruction, and still less of such as arises from 
the circumstances in which every individual is placed from 
his birth, and which it is evident can in no two cases be per- 
Jectly the same: — but, for precisely the same reason, we 
think that no person is intitled positively and without hesi- 
tation to affirm it. In short, the whole dispute seems to turn 
on a mere argumentum ad ignorantiam on both sides. At any 
rate, we think, it appears indisputable that many theorists 
have ascribed to this cause a much greater proportion of the 
varieties actually observed to prevail in human characters than 
is really due to it; and that, when we come to particulars, 
scarcely an instance will be found with respect to which it 
can be satisfactorily shewn that it is certainly not to be as- 
cribed to the influence of such slight and apparently trivial inci- 
dents as often pass unnoticed in childhood and early youth, but 
which a multitude of facts, incomparably better attested than 
many of the marvellous stories related with grave and unsus- 
pecting credulity by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, clearly shew to 
have a most powerful and permanent influence both on the 
intellectual and the moral character. 

It is now time that we should take notice of some of the facts 
which are adduced in support of this system: —for it should 
be observed that its advocates indignantly reject the character 
of theorists, and assure us that every principle which they have 
laid down is deduced from a most extensive induction of par- 
ticular instances. In this respect, if we are to credit common 
report, and the account which they give of themselves, Messrs. 
Gall and Spurzheim merit at least the praise of the must un- 
wearied assiduity. ‘They seem, indeed, to have devoted their 
whole lives to this single object; and to have neglected no 
opportunity of examining the heads of those who had evinced, 
in their conduct, any remarkable peculiarities of character, or 
were either eminent or uncommonly deficient in any particular 
intellectual accomplishment. ‘They have also subjected the 
brain to the most diligent anatomical investigation; and we 
believe it is admitted by the most experienced anatomists that 
they have thrown some light on this very obscure branch of 
the physiology of the human frame. In particular, they are 
said to have demonstrated the existence in certain parts of the 
brain of a fibrous structure, which had often been suspected 
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but never satisfactorily proved. ‘These discoveries may be ex- 
tremely interesting to anatomists, but they appear to have very 
little connection with ‘ phrenology ;’ — for, whether the struc- 
ture of the brain be fibrous or medullary, its instrumentality 
to the various functions of the mind equally remains an inex- 
plicable mystery. Consequently, after all the pains which they 
have taken on this subject, the whole doctrine still rests 
merely (to use their own phraseology) on the accuracy of 
their comparison of manifestations and developement ; — that 
is, on their success in judging of the character of individuals 
as indicated by their conduct in life, and their observations on 
the external form of the skull. The prominences observed on 
the outer surface of the skull are presumed to be connected 
with the peculiar developement of certain parts of the brain 
beneath, which, again, are asserted to be the organs of some 
particular faculty; and, lastly, the aptitude of these organs to 
the performance of their respective functions is inferred 
without evidence, and even contrary to many analogies, to 
depend on their szze. 

If we should allow all these gratuitous assumptions, and sup- 
pose that the way is thus cleared for the commencement of 
our inquiries, it is needless to point out the obvious and mul- 
tiplied difficulties which must attend an experimental inves- 
tigation like this; difficulties which appear to us absolutely 
insurmountable. Ip the first place, with respect to the form of 
the skull itself; we shall admit that the objection drawn from the 
existence of the frontal sinus in some subjects is of little force : 
but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that we can never 
presume with confidence that the two tables of the skull are 
perfectly parallel to each other; nay, we are rather intitled to 
assume the reverse. I*or evidence of this fact, if it were ne- 
cessary to offer proof to any one who ever saw a skull, 
it would be enough to appeal to Sir G. Mackenzie’s own 
drawings. If this be the case, then, it is clear that a pro- 
minence on the outside may indicate, not a corresponding in- 
ternal cavity occasioned by an unusual developement of that 
part of the brain, but merely a greater thickness of the skull. 
A great cavity may exist within, and only a small external 
protuberance; or a cavity within and even an apparent 
depression on the outside. We will not affirm that, from 
this circumstance alone, the proposed investigation is abso- 
lutely impracticable; though we may remark that, by rendering 
the external indications dubious, it must increase tenfold the 
difficulties attending our progress: — but, when taken in con- 
nection with the obstacles to the other part of the inquiry, into 
the intellectual and moral character of the individuals subjected 
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to examination, the sources of error must be multiplied to such 
a degree as to render all the results utterly uncertain. We do 
not pretend to say that it is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of a man’s character from his conduct: but we do 
maintain that this purpose requires such an extensive acquaint- 
ance with that conduct, and the motives which led to it, as may 
be obtained by any one person only in a comparatively very 
small number of cases, and will furnish an induction much too 
limited to serve as the basis of any general rules; especially 
when the inquiry is to be made under the complication of dis- 
advantages which we have already pointed out. Nothing, we 
apprehend, but an intimate and long-continued personal ac- 
quaintance, would be adequate to give that thorough know- 
lege of the mental character, which could alone justify us in 
inferring any thing with regard to the original propensities or 
peculiarities by which it may have been distinguished. As 
for the multitude of facts which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim pro- 
fess to have examined, and their observations on criminals, on 
the insane, on persons whose characters they inferred from a 
single action, (often without any knowlege of the circum- 
stances, ) on others of whose propensities we have no evidence 
but their own account of themselves, we scruple not to say that 
such a mode of conducting the inquiry is altogether nugatory, 
and can never lead to any result that can be received with 

confidence. It is sufficiently obvious that we are to judge of 

a man’s character not by the external action, but by the motive | 
which impelled him to it; and that, even supposing that we \j 
have ascertained the real motive of any one action of a man’s . 
life, — as, for instance, of a crime for which he suffers punish- 
ment, — this action may have been a single exception to the 
prevalent influence of principles entirely opposite to the crime 
in their nature. 

It must be remarked that we are not furnished, in either of 
the publications before us, or indeed in any work on the sub- 
ject which has fallen in our way, with a detailed account of 
these observations: —but, from the imperfect statements 
which are given, we are led to suspect that Messrs. Gall and 
Spurzheim have been very precipitate in their estimate of cha- 
racter. We are told that they have examined the skulls of 
twenty-nine women who had been executed for child-murder, V 
and in twenty-five the organ of philo-progenitiveness appeared 
to be unusually small: but, when we consider the very peculiar 
circumstances in which those unfortunate women are placed 
who are impelled to the commission of this horrid crime, by 
the overwhelming urgency of the most powerful passions 
which can agitate the human — and goad it on to madness, 
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— by fear, shame, and remorse, — can we reasonably infer any 
thing with respect to the strength or the weakness of that 
-attachment, in nearly all ordinary cases rising to rapturous 
fondness, which mothers cherish towards their ech ?—This 
organ is situated at the back of the head. On comparing the 
skulls in his collection, Dr. Gall was struck with the remark- 
able elevation of this part in the skulls of women, and also in 
those of monkeys; and it was necessary, therefore, to ascer- 
tain in what respect a woman was like a monkey. This re- 
search oceupied him for five years. At last, it was suggested 
that monkeys had a strong attachment to their progeny ; and 
on this hint the Doctor assigned the prominence in question 
to the organ of philo-progenitiveness. Dr. Gall was led to the 
position which he has allottad to the organ of pride or self- 
esteem, by observing it very prominent in a beggar who told 
him that his pride was the cause of his present state; since he 
had considered himself as too important to follow any busi- 
ness. We cannot say that we see any mark of pride in this 
reply of the beggar: but, if he had turned disdainfully on his 
heel, and demanded of the Doctor how he dared to insult him 
with a cross-examination about his propensities, there might 
have been some foundation for the inference. ‘The organ of 
wit is placed in a particular part of the forehead; accord- 
ingly, we are told that the portraits of Sterne commonly re- 
present him with his finger placed on that very part;' and this 
is gravely enumerated among the facts which favour the 
system ! 

In other cases, it is evident that physiognomy, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word, has lent a helping hand to the phren- 
ologist; as examples of which we appeal confidently to the 
portraits which Sir G. M. has given of Watt, Playfair, and 
Louvel. In the frontispiece to his book, he has presented us 
with the effigy of Dr. Spurzheim himself. We will not 
hazard a judgment as to the peculiar developement of the 
organs: but we think that most practical physiognemists 
would immediately pronounce the eye and the upper lip to be 
those of an empiric or an impostor. For ourselves, we ac- 
knowlege with equal readiness and pleasure our belief that he 
is neither the one nor the other: but we mention the circum- 
stance as a suitable illustration of the futility of all these 
methods of appreciating the character of the mind from the 
mere outward appearance. 

It is curious to observe the variety of ingenious loop-holes 
which the system provides, by way of escape from any appa- 
rent exception to its rules: though, indeed, Mr. Combe 
assures us (p. 213.) that ‘ they (#..e. Gall and Spurzheim) have 
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no motive for providing means of escape, for they have 
nothing to escape from:’ they are quite unbiassed observers 
of nature: they merely state matters of fact as they find them ; 
and they have never so far identified themselves with any par- 
ticular theory, as to be anxious to reconcile to it any stubborn 
fact which at first view seems to be inconsistent with it. We 
are not quite so confiding as this respectable writer; and we 
are not inclined to consider it as a recommendation of a doc- 
trine, that, by the help of a little management, it may be made 
to adapt itself to almost any set of phenomena. Thus, if we 
should find the organ of covetiveness very strong in a person 
who was remarkably generous, and even profusely liberal of 
his money, we are told that we mus’ .0t hastily set this down 
as a fact inconsistent with the system. 


‘ The character of amiser’ (says Sir G. S. Mackenzie) ‘is more 
general than is commonly imagined. A man may be a spend- 
thrift in money matters, and yet be a perfect miser in other things. 
No. 8. does not apply itself to money alone, but to many other 
things. A man may be benevolent and yet be a miser; he ma 
be strictly virtuous and conscientious, and give every thing wit 
pleasure but some one thing of which he is covetous. What we 
usually call the hobbies of persons, arise out of a large develope- 
ment of No. 8., connected with that of some other organ. One 
is a miser in pictures, another in books, a third in collections of 
curiosities, a fourth in jewels; a fifth shews his propensity in a 
desire to have the sole management of affairs ; a sixth desires to 
possess every thing, for no other object but to have it in his power 
to bestow liberally. It is astonishing how variously the faculty 
of agg ay as well as others, operates ; and nothing can 
possibly exhibit the wisdom of the Creator in a more striking 
manner, than the variety of direction which is given to the facul- 
ties. Without this variety, society would be vapid, the progress 
of knowledge would be retarded, and the whole world would be 
at a stand.’ 


At this rate, scarcely any man living may not be expected 
to have No. 8. very strongly developed. ) 


‘ « The usual test of the system,” says a correspondent of Mr. 
Combe, who appears to be a zealous believer and able defender of 
its doctrines, ‘‘ is, in my opinion, very unfair and inconclusive, — 
that of taking any single organ as a test of itstruth. We do not 
judge of a character by one feature in particular, but by those 
general features which result from the assemblage of all those 
talents, and sentiments, and dispositions, and actions, and man- 
ners, which form the characteristics of man, and of that class, in 
particular, in which the individual, the object of our scrutiny, 
happens to move; so, in the same manner, this system must be 
proved by trying whether the character agrees in reality with that 
which you form 4 priori frem the combined comparison of the 
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whole head. Not but I conceive that when one organ is relatively 
mere prominent than any other, then we may safely peril our be- 
lief in the system, by trusting to it as the sure indication of a 
certain prominent feature in the character. But what I mean is, 
that we should never infer this, without an examination of the 
whole head: for, without such an examination, we can neither 
judge how far this organ is in reality more prominent than the 
rest, or how far there may not exist a fulness in one or more or- 
gans besides, and a fulness indicating both activity and power, 
and an activity and power of a nature and form which will infalli- 
bly prevent the unrestrained operation and exhibition of the one 
we hastily pronounced upon.” ’ 


We readily admit that there is some foundation for these 
remarks: but we find it difficult to conceive how we can act 
on them without throwing the whole inquiry into inextricable 
confusion, and rendering it absolutely impossible to arrive at 
any definite or certain result. By the help of this principle, 
and a little dexterous metaphysical analysis, we know not any 
character whatever which might not be reconciled to the tene- 
ment in which it is lodged, conformably to the rules of the 
system. Thus, if we observe an open expanded forehead, 
presenting the organs of the intellectual faculties very fully 
developed, we must not be surprized to find the owner of this 
enviable apparatus deficient in intellectual improvement, if 
at the same time the principles of action at the back of the 
head, such as self-esteem, the love of approbation, &c., are 
comparatively weak. A man may have the organ of destruc- 
tiveness very strong: but, if that of benevolence or veneration 
be also powerful, its influence will be counteracted. A distin- 
— professor of this new science was lately examining a 

ead in our presence, and discovered a great deficiency in the 
organ of veneration: but this was compensated, he said, by 
the organs of benevolence and firmness, which were both very 
fully developed. Such is the strange reasoning which is to be 
dignified with the title of Phrenology, and in comparison with 
which all the speculations of the most eminent philosophers of 
antient and modern times are ‘emptiness !” 

We give some extracts from another letter, which Mr. 
Combe inserts as a specimen of the mode of making observ- 
ations to illustrate the system: 


‘ « You are right in believing, that truth is most likely to be 
obtained from one, who was formerly a thorough despiser of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s doctrine; but who, from self-examination, and a 

atient investigation of facts, was led not only to believe that the 
Doctor was right, but that all that had been previously taught of 
the philosophy of the human mind was emptiness. No apology 
was necessary for the request you have made, to be possessed of 
the 
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the history of my conversion, which I shall proceed to detail ; 
and I am glad of the opportunity you have given me, not only to 
serve the cause of science by describing my own case, but of 
communicating the result of some observations on the indication 
of one faculty, that of language and verbal memory, inattention to 
which has led to some mistakes.” — 

‘ « Having some peculiarities of character, and some propen- 
sities sufficiently remarkable to have roused my exertions to over- 
come them, long before Dr. Spurzheim had been heard of, I 
considered my own case as fully sufficient to determine whether 
the Doctor was a true philosopher or a quack. I had not for- 
gotten some symptoms of destructiveness that had manifested them- 
selves in my conduct, and the recollection of which always made 
me shudder. On examination, I found the organ of that propen- 
sity fully developed ; and I think it is a remark of Dr. Spurzheim’s, 
that this organ is most active in childhood, the higher faculties 
which afterwards controul it not arriving at maturity till later in 
life. I never could learn to repeat either prose or verse; and at 
school, I always experienced the greatest difficulty in getting my 
tasks by heart. In concomitance with this fact, I found the ex- 
ternal indication of the organ of verbal memory or the organ of 
language small. This defect is particularly distressing to me on 
many occasions; for I cannot speak in public, though my imagin- 
ation is lively enough; nor can I recollect long what I read, nor 
write down readily any thing I have designed, I feel this defect, 
together with a deficiency in the organ of number, in another re- 
Bpect. Having the organ of music pretty well developed, I can, 
with the greatest facility, compose music, but I lose it almost in- 
stantly, from my inability to remember the notes. I have for- 
gotten the name of a friend; but I never forgot a face, nor a 
— nor scenes of nature; and in coincidence with this latter 
fact, form and locality are well developed. I may mention like- 
wise, that the propensity to construct is strong, and the organ 
well marked; and I can exhibit on my hands numerous scars, the 
consequences of my youthful exertions with sharp tools. I am 
still very fond of designing and constructing. These, and many 
other peculiarities, I found most distinctly indicated on my head. 
If, then, any man will appeal to his own conscience, and examine 
his head in private, according to the rules laid down by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and after having compared several heads or skulls, he can- 
not fail to be convinced.” — 

© & You ask me respecting a child whom Dr. Spurzheim select- 
ed, at sight, from among several other children who were very 
fond of music, as having the musical faculty in a superior degree, 
and of whom the Doctor prophesied that he would not only be 
remarkably fond of music, but that he would be most partial to 
the music of Mozart. The boy is not yet arrived at a time of life 
to shew any thing decided as to his taste ; but I can say that some 

one or more of Mozart’s airs is sure to be heard from him ever 
day, and sung with a precision of intonation, of which a child's 
voice is seldom capable. Dr. Spurzheim mentioned, that as Mo- 
zart’s 
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zart’s music had more philosophical combination than Beethoven’s, 
which is more under the influence of imagination, he considered 
that the former would be the favourite with the boy, as he saw the 
indication of those powers which are necessary for that combin- 
ation, in his head. I have observed, that the boy referred to 
seems particularly pleased with such airs as have an expression of 
mildness and benevolence, such as that beginning, ‘ Batti, Batti, 
O bel Masetto ;’ and these dispositions are not only most evident 
in the configuration of his head, but in his behaviour and manner. 

‘ « T am not yet prepared to state particular cases: but, as far as 
my observation has gone, I think it very evident, that the peculiar 
taste in music of each individual, will be found to indicate cer- 
tain peculiarities of his feeling and character, and which will be 
seen also in the form of the head.” ’ 


Mr. Combe is incessant in his exhortations to his readers 
to lose no opportunity of comparing manifestations and de- 
velopements for themselves; and he maintains that, since the 
doctrine professes to be founded on an extensive induction of 
facts, there is no way of proving the validity of its pre- 
tensions but by comparing its principles with observations of 
our own. We arescarcely disposed to admit that its patrons 
have made out such a prima facie case, as to warrant them to 
urge this demand on our time and patience; and we feel the 
less encouragement to undertake this sort of inquiry, because 
we are aware of the replies that would immediately be made, 
if we should have the presumption to draw from such observ- 
ations any inferences unfavourable to the system. It would 
probably be alleged that we were not accurately acquainted 
with the exact locality of the organs, or had not acquired by 
practice the art of handling the skull so as to detect the mi- 
nute inequalities in its surface. Or, if the difficulty could not 
be obviated in this way, it might still be said that the only 
conclusions which we could deduce from one or two apparent 
anomalies, in opposition to the thousands and thousands of 
observations that have been made by Messrs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, would be that the general rule admitted of some few 
exceptions, or that we had not sufficiently considered the 
effects arising from the combination and mutual influence of 
the faculties ; or that the propensity or talent corresponding 
to the observed developement certainly exists, but the circum- 
stances favourable to its indulgence or cultivation have not 
yet occurred; or that it originally existed, but accidental 
circumstances, or subsequent education or philosophy, have 
counteracted its influence. It is not easy to imagine any set 
of untoward phenomena which would not admit, in one or 


another of these ways, of an apparently plausible solution. 
We 
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We are therefore apprehensive that it would be to little pur- 
pose to allege (as we can) that we have occasionally amused 
ourselves in this way ; and that, though we certainly met with 
several sufficiently remarkable coincidences, the exceptions ap- 
peared at least equally numerous. Under these circumstances, 
dependant as we are for the great mass of evidence on the un- 
supported testimony of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim themselves, 
it seems that we have no resource but to examine how far that 
testimony is to be received ; — whether they were competent 
to make the observations ; — whether the data necessary to a 
judgment of individual character were always or frequently 
accessible to them ;— and whether, in those cases of which they 
have given us the particulars, they have been sufficiently care- 
ful and judicious in examining and comparing these data, so 
as to deduce the correct inference from them. Mr. Combe, 
however, indignantly protests against any inquiries of this na- 
ture, and asks (p. 72.) what we should think if M. Gay Lussac, 
on hearing of a new discovery in chemistry by Sir H. Davy, 
instead of repeating the experiment, began to inquire into Sir 
H. Davy’s talents and qualifications as a chemist, and his 
capacity to make the discovery in question ? — The cases are 
by no means parallel. When we are told of any new chemical 
fact, such is our confidence in the uniformity of the laws of 
nature, that a single well authenticated and accurate experi- 
ment is sufficient to furnish us with all the evidence that this 
mode of inquiry is capable of supplying; and if we judge it 
to be desirable to make a fresh trial, it is not for the purpose 
of obtaining additional proof by ascertaining the same fact 
with respect to another specimen of the same substance, but 
merely to convince ourselves of the accuracy of the first experi- 
ment. If we have the means of obtaining this kind of satis- 
faction, we are certainly not intitled to seek for any other. 
Let us suppose, however, that a chemist in a distant country 
publishes an analysis of some newly discovered mineral, . of 
which the only known specimens are in his possession; or 
professes to have observed certain extraordinary phenomena 
by the use of a peculiar or expensive apparatus, accessible to 
no person but himself; — we have, then, no other means of 
checking him but by inquiring into his reputation for abilities 
and integrity, in order to ascertain his competency to make 
the pretended observations and the degree of reliance that we 
may place on his testimony. Now this is exactly the predica- 
ment in which we stand with respect to almost the whole of 
Dr. Gall’s and Dr. Spurzheim’s observations. It is true 
that we can apply their rules to the examination of our own 
heads, or those of our acquaintance: but we should be told 
that 
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that such a scanty collection of facts did not intitle us to 
contradict the results of the more extensive and varied ex- 
perience of these craniologists. 

Before we conclude this long article, it is necessary that we 
should say something more immediately referring to the par- 
ticular merits of the publications which have given rise to it. 
Of the two treatises in defence of Phrenology, that of Mr. 
Combe appears to us by much the most valuable. It first 
appeared, we are informed, in the shape of essays in a peri- 
odical journal, which have been collected, enlarged, and 
arranged in their present form by the author. He is a zea- 
lous partizan, and seems to be well acquainted with the doc- 
trines which he has undertaken to defend: but we suspect 
that the range of his metaphysical reading is very limited ; — 
and his account of the mode of investigation in vogue among 
modern philosophers, on the subject of mind, certainly betrays 
either a great want of candour, or a very imperfect know- 
lege of the present state of the science. He has heard of 
the association of ideas, because the term now and then occurs 
in his book: but he has evidently no conception of the ex- 
tent and variety of its applications in explaining the pheeno- 
mena of mind, and more especially the origin and history of 
all those affections and sentiments which he has referred to so 
many distinct innate faculties. 

Sir G. Mackenzie’s § Illustrations’ display at least equal 
zeal, but by no means equal ability or judgment; and we 
think that they afford abundant proofs that his acquaintance 
with the works of the most distinguished writers on the philo- 
sophy of mind is extremely superficial. Indeed, when we con- 
sider our obligations to the illustrious philosophers who have 
contributed to extend our knowlege on these subjects, and 
the various ways in which they have applied it to the improve- 
ment of ethics, of practical education, and of the art of rea- 
soning, as also to the formation of just and enlarged views of 
the frame, the duties, and the expectations of man, we cannot 
express our astonishment at the bold and decisive language 
which Sir George employs in depreciating the value of their 
researches. 


‘ The legitimate objects of phrenological science,’ (says he,) ‘ after 
it has unfolded the true philosophy of the human mind, are improve- 
ments in criminal legislation, in education, and the treatment of 
insanity. These are noble objects, and ought not to be pursued 
with levity; nor ought the studies which are requisite for attaining 
them to be treated with ridicule. The benefits which phrenology 
is likely, ere long, to confer on the human race, appear to be in- 
calculably great. We may be considered as too sanguine in our 
| hopes, 
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hopes, and we are willing that this should be our apology for 
attempting to assist in multiplying the numbers of those who can 
observe and judge for + ig Natural philosophy and clie- 
mistry have added largely to the comforts of mankind, and, by 
rousing industry, have rendered nations wealthy. Phrenology will 
yet procure for man more splendid and more solid benefits : it will 
teach him to know himself; to reform the criminal; to relieve the 
unfortunate insane ; to live in charity with all mankind; and to 
direct that great moral engine, Education, so as to make it pro- 
duce its most beneficial effects. Of the innumerable systems of the 
philosophy of mind, which of them has attempted these great ob- 


jects, or even put us in the way to discover the means of attempting 
them ?” 


It is difficult to say whether the presumption or the ignorance 


of this passage is most remarkable. ‘The following remarks 
are added in a note: 


‘ Silence is, on some occasions, dignified ; but when philosophers 
do not defend their systems, when attacked at their very roots ; 
when they do not answer questions that are put to them, and do 
not attempt to explain what their doctrines do not seem to reach, 
but which they are bound to explain, — their silence must be held 
as an acknowledgment of error. Universal admiration of their 
talents, universal gratitude, and reverence for the great labour 
they have bestowed in searching for truth, and in correcting errors, 
will ever be felt for the great characters who have devoted so much 
of their time, some of them their lives, to the illustration of the 
philosophy of mind. But deep as the homage is which the world 
pays, it will not uphold the result of their labours against an as- 
sailant so powerful as Truth, when on the side even of humble in- 
dividuals, whose names give no authority to their writings, and 
make no previous impression on the minds of youth, too impatient 
of labour, and too ready, for that reason, to subscribe at once to 
the dicta of those great men whom they have been taught to vene- 
rate. It is thus that error has been perpetuated, and inquiry, the 
only road to truth, almost completely obstructed.’ 


Whether philosophers ‘ are bound’ to explain all that Sir 
G. Mackenzie does not undertand, or to answer all the ques- 
tions which he pleases to propose, on pain of being convicted 
of error which they have not the candour to acknowlege, we 
will not undertake to determine : — but we do agree with him 
in expressing our surprise at their silence, especially when 
such pretensions as these are brought forwards; though we 
certainly do not think they ave bound to pay any regard to any 
writer’s imperious challenge. For the sake of that science, 
however, which they have contributed to extend and illustrate, 
we should be glad to see, from the pen of some of the eminent 
writers to whom Sir G. M. alludes, a more detailed and sys- 
tematic examination of a system which assumes to itself the 
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exclusive title of Phrenology. How far the system be intrin- 
sically deserving of their labour is another question: but 
the discussion would not be without its use; since it would 
probably serve indirectly to throw new light on an important 
branch of science. 

Dr. Tupper’s ‘ Inquiry’ is the only separate work which 
we have seen on his side of the question; and, though it 
certainly contains many ingenious remarks, and a forciblestate- 
ment of some of the most obvious objections to the system, 
on the whole it has disappointed us. It is hastily and rather 
carelessly written, and seems to indicate only an imperfect 
possession of the leading doctrines of mental philosophy. 
In short, we conceive the field to be still in a great degree 
unoccupied ; and we trust that some writer, competent to the 
task, will shortly take up the gauntlet so confidently thrown 
down by the phrenologists, and convince them that the philo- 
sophy of mind, properly so called, both has done and can do 
much more to instruct and benefit mankind than they appear 
to think and would have us believe. 





Art. XI. Letters from Palestine, descriptive of a Tour through 
Galilee and Judea, with some Account of the Dead Sea, and 
the present State of Jerusalem. Second Edition ; to which are 
added, Letters from Egypt. By T.R.J. 8vo. pp. 380. 
12s. Boards. Black. 1820. 


Art. XII. An Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land. 
Drawn by J. T. Assheton. Folio Sheet. 11. 8s. Leigh. 


We were not surprized to find that the first edition of Mr. 
Jolliffe’s amusing Letters from Palestine, which we re- 
viewed in our ninety-first vol. p. 337., met with so rapid a sale 
as soon to create a demand for a second impression; and of 
this second edition, or rather so much of it as contains matter 
not included in its precursor, we are now to take notice. The 
additions form something less than a third of the volume as it 
now stands, and continue the correspondence, which was be- 
fore interrupted at Damietta, through a journey into Lower 
Egypt. The tour, indeed, was short, and the scenes visited 
consequently not numerous, nor had they been rarely de- 
scribed : a voyage up the Nile to Cairo, —a short residence 
there, — a visit to the Pyramids of Gizeh and the Sphinx, — 
and a return to the coast by the Rosetta branch of the Nile 
to the town which gives it name, with a subsequent journey to 
Alexandria, —including the whole extent of it. The time oc- 
cupied does not appear to have exceeded three weeks, if we 
except an accidental detention at Alexandria; and the facili- 
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ties for such an expedition, to those at least who are inured to 
the common inconveniences of travelling out of Europe, seem 
very considerable. Five days are ample for the passage from 
Damietta to Cairo, allowing some hours out of the twenty- 
four for remaining stationary, and Mr. Jolliffe’s voyage from 
Cairo to Rosetta was completed in three days. The expedi- 
tion from Cairo.to the Pyramids may be effected by water in 
twelve hours ; and a land-journey to Alexandria from Rosetta, 
for the sea-voyage along the coast is dangerous, in about the 
same space of time as the Pyramid-excursion. ‘The compact- 
ness, therefore, of this kind of minor tour in Egypt adds 
much to its practicability, when the expence of time is an ob- 
ject; and a space of three weeks allows the traveller to pass a 
few days at each of the more remarkable cities. 

The character which we gave of the correspondence relative 
to Palestine, in our former article, represents our opinion of 
the Letters from Egypt with equal truth. . We observe, per- 
haps, somewhat less of minuteness in this latter division: but, 
as the novelty of the scenes is inferior, such detail seems not re- 
quired. We have also the same long historical digressions as 
in the former instance, and entertain the same doubts respecting 
their having ever formed an integral part of the correspond- 
ence itself. ‘* A little wine, and a little history,” is a familiar 
reprimand to a friend who indulges in long narrations after his 
dinner ; and, if we supposed that Mr. Jolliffe really dispatched 
his history of Cairo, &c. per post to his friends, we should be 
inclined to think that he occasionally required a jog with the 
elbow, accompanied with the admonitory hint conveyed above. 
Setting this matter aside, we have, as before, the remarks of 
an intelligent and liberal-minded traveller on the scenes which 
he visited, with a considerable degree of freshness of impres- 
sion conveyed through the author to his reader. The re- 
miniscences, for which either education or a habit of classical 
reading in maturer years has laid a foundation, tend very con- 
siderably to improve the effect, as they also frequently enrich 
the substance, of the correspondence. 

The Nile, at the point of embarkation a little above 
Damietta, scarcely exceeds the width of the Thames at Brent- 
ford, but increases as it recedes from the sea; and at Boulac, 
after the junction of the Rosetta-branch, as it may be deemed 
to the voyager upwards, expands to the breadth of half a 
league. Boulac, the usual place of disembarkation, is within 
two miles of the capital. Apparently, almost as little variet 
is presented in the landscape as on the navigable rivers of the 
Chinese; although at certain places a quicker recurrence of 
villages, with some accompanying verdure, and large herds, 
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of which the buffalo formed a considerable portion, gave an 
embellishment to the banks. ‘The fondness of these latter ani- 
mals for the water, in which they recline with the whole body 
immersed during the heat of the day, the head alone remain- 
ing above the “surface, inclines Mr. J. to pronounce that 
they are the kine which appeared to Pharaoh in his dream, 
as * they came up out of the river;” an appropriate illustra- 
tion of that text, and which, as relating to the peculiar habits 
of this creature exclusively, is new to us. — Some short excur- 
sions were occasionally made on the banks. The soil appear- 
ed more adhesive than the traveller had pre-conceived, but 
the system of agriculture most negligent ; which is exemplified 
by a drawing of a plough, so simple in construction as cer- 
tainly not to be superior to the rudest implement of the kind, 
and to vary little from the earliest specimens that are pre- 
served in description of such instruments. 

‘ The approach to the capital of Egypt is distinguished by 
many features of unequalled grandeur. ‘The eye of the spectator 
rests on the expansive waters “of the Nile, increased to the breadth 
of half a league: from the western shore the Pyramids are seen 
to rise majestically in the distance, clothed with the venerable 
sanctity of four thousand years : the eastern aspect presents an 
ample plain, covered with the treasures of a most luxuriant ve- 
getation ; and the southern view is adorned by the turrets of the 
city, extended in the graceful figure of a crescent, and varied by 
all the fantastic forms of architecture observable among oriental 
nations.’ 


We have marked the age here assigned to the Pyramids, 
as inconsistent with the author’s own opinions expressed else- 
where, when he discusses the question more coolly than in 
the present instance. ‘The absence of all mention of these 
stupendous works in the books of Moses, either directly or 
by allusion, causes him to assent to the opinion that they are 
of a date subsequent to the departure of the Israelites ; and, 
if this supposition be well grounded, we cannot allow them 
to have existed much more than 8000 years, according to the 
received computation: but ‘a venerable sanctity’ may still 
be predicated of such extraordinary monuments of antiquity, 
although 1000 years be deducted from their age. — On ap- 
proaching the Pyramids closely, much of their grandeur in- 
sensibly disappeared i in the traveller’s eyes; distance Investing 
them with an awful inagnitude, ¢ which a nearer survey nce 
not immediately confirm. M. Denon, if we recollect rightly, 
who speaks with enthusiasm of the first distant view of them, 
encountered a similar feeling when he advanced near to them, 
and explains it very natur rally. First, the sloping and angular 
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form disguises the real elevation, and lessens it to the eye of 
the spectator ; ; — again, great and small are comparative terms ; 
and the situation of the Pyramids is such that no immediate 
objects are in view with which they can be compared. Now 
comparison by imagination, says the same author, can only 
supply a mountain, taken in at one survey, as an object of 
rivalry, and here the Pyramid would lose by its inferiority. 

— By the stress which Mr. J. lays on the word immediately, 
we presume him to imply that (as was the case with the 
French traveller) these stupendous works did, after some 
time, resume their character of immensity in the -eye, and 
through the eye in the mind. Denon found this to be the 
case, as soon as he applied the test of some known scale of 
measurement in his contemplation to the object before him. 
— We do not observe, in the account of the interior of the 
great Pyramid, any variation from the remarks which have 
recently been made by other travellers. — In describing. the 
extraordinary head of the Sphinx, Mr.J. does not affect the 
enthusiastic admiration of that colossal beauty, the _“ muier 
formosa superne,” which overcame some of the French s¢avans. 
All parties agree that the character of the face is decidedly 
African: but Mr. J. seems to doubt whether the head be in- 
tended to represent a female, ‘as the face has no peculiar 
softness or delicacy; and both the throat and breast are evi- 
dently masculine.’ 

M. Denon thought that ‘the outline was pure and grace- 
ful,’ — ‘* the expression of the head mild, pure, and tran- 
quil,” — —and that the lips, although thick, * had a softness 
and delicacy of execution truly admirable.” — Surely, there 
is no inconsiderable degree of absurdity in the manner in 
which the French critic here expresses his admiration, even 
making due allowance for the transfusion of his remarks into 
our own language. ‘The profile of the face was as much mu- 
tilated twenty years ago as when Mr. J. visited it, three 
years since, if we may judge from the designs of it taken 
at the different periods; and to describe a “noseless Nubian 
face as pure and graceful in its outline is a piece of refine- 
ment in connoisseurship, beyond our humble abilities to un- 
derstand. In every drawing which we have seen of this 
figure, certainly much nature has appeared to us in the exe- 
cution of the lips: but we do not speak of beauty abstr: actedly 
considered, and confine our praise to the imitative skill of the 
artist In copying the model which he selected. 

‘Lhe remainder of the scenes visited in this short tour have 
not the novelty which would justify us in detaining our rea- 
ders with them, while considering a work which is for the 
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most part a re-publication.* If the government of Moham- 
med Aly becomes permanently established in Egypt, we may 
naturally look forwards to many more important works rela- 
tive to that country than have hitherto reached us, since it 
affords a security to the traveller which has often been very 
precarious in the unsettled state of society there. Perhaps 
we cannot expect any very great additions to our knowlege of 
its antiquities; at least of those which have so powerfully 
commanded the attention of travellers in all ages: but we 
may reasonably hope for much more ample developements of 
the state of the country itself, and a fairer estimate of the 
character of its modern inhabitants. 

We have now to direct our attention to the Historical Map 
of Palestine, which may be considered as a suitable accom- 
paniment to Mr. Jolliffe’s travels, and which, therefore, we 
have here combined with them. Compared with every for- 
mer age, it may be considered that the present has been emi- 
nently distinguished by the extraordinary progress which 
human learning has been making throughout the civilized 
world. The physiological sciences, particularly since the com- 
mencement of the current century, are reputed to have been 
gaining unusual popularity; yet, when it is remembered 
that the Bible is not now confined to the closet of the divine, 
but is promiscuously circulating among all ranks, in almost 
all countries, it may fairly be presumed that theological in- 
quiry has, during the same period, been as actively promoted 
and as prevalent as civil learning ;— and, from the numerous 
improvements constantly devised and brought forwards to 
facilitate the acquirement of every sort of useful knowlege, 
it is reasonable to believe that the public is not only eager tor 
information, but liberal also in its encouragement, when effi- 
cient aid is contributed to accelerate and perfect the attain- 
ment of any rational pursuit. 

If we adopt the computation of time most generally deemed 
authentic, and suppose the earth to have been a human habit- 
ation somewhat more than 5800 years, — if we then consider 
that, independently of the theological import of the Divine 
writings, an original history, comprehending, from the begin- 
ning of time, more than two-thirds of this whole period, has 
been handed down to us in those writings,—it will not appear 
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* Mr. Jolliffe’s Letters, we find, have made their way to the Con- 
tinent ; and we have either seen advertized or heard of a transla- 
tion of them into the French language: but, as this latter has not 
fallen in our way, we cannot speak of the execution of it. 
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concerning such a choice and sacred collection of early docu- 
ments. 

A natural consequence of these remarks is the idea that, 
although the two Divine Testaments, being the rolls and chro- 
nicles of one nation only, bring us a detail concerning such a 
vast portion of time, yet the chief events of which they bear 
record occurred within a very limited region; and that it is 
indispensable to become, as far as possible, acquainted with 
that region, in order to obtain adequate ideas concerning the 
writings. Indeed, it is but too obvious a truth that scriptural 
reading, generally speaking, can produce only vague and 
fleeting ideas, unless every important historical fact and inci- 
dent be contemplated with respect to local circumstances as 
well as totime. ‘Tidings regarding a place with which a per- 
son is familiarly acquainted are well known to be received, 
during a period of remote absence, with an interest that 
touches the heart: in like manner, the events detailed by his- 
tory communicate an impression much more lively and last- 
ing, when the mind has been made intimate with the region 
within which such events came to pass; and, when a real 
knowlege of the country itself cannot be obtained, it is desir- 
able to have recourse to those artificial means of deriving in- 
formation concerning it, which geographical delineations and 
descriptions are capable of affording. 

The present map of that part of Syria which was formerly 
denominated Palestine, and afterward The Holy Land, is, per- 
haps, better calculated than any other chorographical plan of 
that country to supply such a reference to localities as those 
who are engaged in biblical research may desire. The out- 
lines of the twelve districts into which the land was par- 
titioned, and portioned among the tribes who assisted in the 
conquest of it under Joshua,— the subsequent division of it 
into tetrarchal provinces, on its becoming tributary to the 
Roman empire, — the designation of each of the several or- 
ders of Jewish cities, according to its rank or importance, — 
and other subordinate particulars, together with the represent- 
ation of the natural features, such as lakes, rivers, mountains, 
&c. ;— these, as they belong to geographical delineations in 
general, must necessarily be expected to be severally ex- 
pressed in a correct manner in the specimen of chorography 
under consideration, and require, therefore, no other remark 
than that each part appears to be effected with considerable 
care and ingenuity: but the chief peculiarity of this new 
sketch of the Holy Land consists in the number of historical 
designs with which it is interspersed. The object of the artist 
in the introduction of them is emblematically to represent the 
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most memorable occurrences recorded in the Bible, in that 
part of the country where they are each supposed to have 
happened ; and thus to impress a more forcible idea of the 
particular subject to which they each relate, than mere de- 
scription is capable of affording. Annexed to these miniature 
illustrations, of which the map contains ninety-six, are re- 
ferences to those parts of Scripture which record the subject 
that each device is intended to represent. 

Similar illustrations were, nearly a century ago, introduced 
into some maps of scriptural geography published in Am- 
sterdam; from which, probably, the idea adopted in this new 
delineation was derived: but the style of the Map before 
us is so very superior to that of the Dutch maps as to give it 
at least the appearance, if not the claim, of novelty. ‘The 
scale of the projection is five geographical miles to an inch, or 
twelve inches to a degree; and the dimensions of the map are 
three feet by two feet, a size capable of including a more 
copious variety of particulars than works of this “kind are 
generally calculated to admit. A large sheet of letter-press, 
also, containing, in four folio pages, descriptive particulars of 
the country to which it refers, is given with the Map.— A 
brief sketch of the successive periods at which this portion of 
Syria was transferred from one dynasty to another, traced 
from. the earliest to the present time, forms the subject of the 
first section : — a cursory account is then given of the several 
provinces into which it was divided by the Romans, each 
under its respective head: — some of the most remarkable 
places are then topographically described ; — and, lastly, a 
calendar, collected from the journals of various travellers, and 
compiled by Buhle of the Royal College at Gottingen, is 
added, which professes to furnish an account of the effects of 
the several seasons, and the chief productions natural to each, 
in the different parts of the country. 

The utility of such works of reference, and indeed the ne- 
cessity of consulting them, have been before sufficiently de- 
clared: a description also, from which the character of the 
Map may be collected, has now been given, as fully as the 
nature of the subject seemed to demand; and we have there- 
fore only to add our opinion that those who are in want of 
occasional reminiscence on the matters to which it relates, as 
well as all those to whom geographical information connected 
with sacred history 1s requisite, will find this Map an accept- 
able acquisition. Generally speaking, moreover, it will prove 
an interesting appendage to the Holy Scriptures. 
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Art. XIII. A Treatise on the Operations for the Formation of the 
Artificial Pupil ; in which the Morbid States of the Eye re- 
quiring them are considered ; and the Mode of performing the 
Operation, adapted to each peculiar Case, fully explained ; with 
an Account of the Opinions and Practice of the different 
Foreign and British Authors who have written on the Subject. 
With Two Copper-plates. By G.J. Guthrie, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 8vo. pp.209. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


I™: is with much pleasure that we mark the increasing atten- 
tion which is now paid, in this country, to the practice of 
ophthalmic surgery; as well as the diligence and agerness 
with which the labours of our continental brethren are im- 
ported, and made known through the medium of our own 
press to the less learned of the profession. Of all the sub- 
jects included in this department of surgery, perhaps none is 
more interesting and curious than the formation of the arti- 
ficial pupil. ‘The circumstances which render it necessary are 
either a closing of the natural opening in that fine vascular 
veil, the iris, or an opacity of that part of the cornea which 
is opposite to the pupil; and the modes in which, in such 
cases, the rays of light may be admitted to the retina, are 
three in number: but, as the author of the volume now be- 
fore us has well remarked, each of these modes is by no 
means indiscriminately applicable to every case in which the 
operation is demanded. ‘Lhe first method, dividing the iris 
with a simple incision, is the operation of Mr. Cheselden, since 
successfully revived by Sir William Adams, and is named by 
the German writers Coretomia. ‘The second consists in the 
excision of a portion of the iris, and is named Corectomia, 
The third, which is termed Coredialysis, consists in the separ- 

ation of the iris from its attachment to the ciliary ligament. 
Coretomia, or the simple division of the iris, is the 
operation which has occasioned least discussion, and has 
awakened least ingenuity either in the construction of instru- 
ments or the procedure of operating; and, we may add, it is 
not only adapted to the smallest proportion of cases, but is 
attended on the whole with the greatest risk of injurious con- 
sequences. ‘The incision of the iris is performed by the in- 
troduction of the iris-scalpel through the sclerotica, about a 
line behind the iris, and half that distance below its transverse 
diameter: after which the point of the instrument is to be 
passed through the iris, then moved onwards towards the 
internal angle of the eye, and at least two-thirds in extent of 
the iris are to be divided, by withdrawing the scalpel nearly 
out of the eye. It is of consequence, in this operation, to 
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ive to the instrument somewhat of the motion of a saw; and 
to rest the back of it on the sclerotica, in order to prevent 
the enlargement of the wound during the repeated cuts which 
may be necessary to effect a sufficient opening in the iris: 
for, were the wound thus increased, a considerable portion 
of the vitreous body would inevitably escape. ‘The case to 
which the Coretomia is most adapted is closed pupil, with 
absence of the lens; especially when the pupil has been obli- 
terated subsequently to extraction. Where the lens is be- 
lieved to be transparent, this operation is not to be preferred, 
as it necessarily involves the destruction of that body. Other 
cases may occur in which the simple division of the iris may 
be very usefully adopted. 

Corectomia, the second of the modes of sonnmion already 
stated, or the excision of a portion of the iris, may be effected 
by puncturing the cornea, and causing an evacuation of the 
aqueous humour and the protrusion of a part of the iris through 
the wound ; or by the introduction of the iris-scissars through 
an incision made in the cornea with the knife. In the former 
practice, which was first brought into notice in this country 
by Mr. Gibson, it is important that the puncture should be 
made in a rapid manner, so as to cause a sudden discharge of 
the aqueous humour: but, if this be not followed by a pro- 
trusion of the iris, it may be drawn out by means of a fine 
hook, and the projecting portion sffipped off. It will be 
readily perceived that, when the pupil is closed, and the 
fibres of the iris are on the stretch, this mode of operating 
must give way to the more approprite method of Coretomia, 
or to the excision of a portion of the iris without displace- 
ment, by means of scissars having one blade pointed so as 
readily to penetrate the iris. In the last of these operations, 
an opening is made into the anterior chamber by means of 
the cornea-knife; the scissars are introduced under the flap 
of the cornea; and a triangular portion of the iris is cut out. 
When excision of a portion of the iris is performed with the 
required dexterity, the lens and its capsule remain wholly 
uninjured: and it is therefore an operation well adapted to 
cases in which these parts are free trom disease, and the due 
transmission of the rays of light to the retina is prevented by 
a partial opacity of the cornea. 

The third mode of forming the artificial pupil, by detach- 
ing the iris from the ciliary ligament, (Coredialysis,) is that 
which has received the greatest “share of attention from con- 
tinental writers on this subject; and which we are inclined to 
consider as, on the whole, applicable to a greater number of 
eases than either of the other two. When we find central 
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opacity of the cornea, the transparent part being reduced to a 
mere ring; the Coredialysis is peculiarly suitable: whether 
this state is simple, or combined with partial adhesion of the 
iris to the cornea, or with simple contact of these membranes, 
the anterior chamber being obliterated. Many instruments 
have of late been invented to effect, in the safest and most ac- 
curate manner, the separation of the iris from the ciliary liga- 
ment; but Mr. Guthrie, with some justice, gives the pre- 
ference to the coreoncion of Langenbeck. Any attempt on 
our part to describe this instrument, without the aid of a 
drawing, would be a vain endeavour: but it may be sufficient 
to state that it consists of a very fine hook, projecting from a 
golden tube, into which it is retracted by the expansion of a 
spiral spring, and in this manner it acts as a very delicate 
forceps ; the object to which it is applied being caught be- 
tween the hook and the edge of the golden tube. A puncture, 
two lines in length, having been made through the cornea, 
in a convenient spot near to and a little below the centre of 
its transverse diameter, the instrument, with the hook retract- 
ed, is introduced close to the exterior margin of the iris; and 
it is then to be projected two lines, which is the extent of its 
motion, by the pressure of the thumb ona knob acting on the 


-. © 5 
spring. ‘The iris is to be penetrated by the hook, at or even 


under | the edge of the sclerotica ; for, as Mr. G. well remarks, 
the iris, before it is attached to ‘the ciliar y ligament, extends 
a little farther outwards than it can be seen through the 
cornea. ‘The spring is now allowed to act, the iris is 
gradually made to separate from its attachment, and the hook 
is at length withdrawn from the eye, bringing with it a por- 
tion of the iris: the instrument is then disengaged ; and, 
according to circumstances, the projecting portion of the iris 
is either left and strangulated in the wound, or cut off with 
the scissars. 

We have yet to notice one other proposal for opening a 
passage for the rays of light to reach the retina: but this can 
scarcely be named the formation of an artificial pupil, because 
the iris is in no way connected with its performance. When 
total opacity of the entire cornea has taken place, an attempt 
has been made to open (as it were) a window in the white of 
the eye, through which the rays of light may reach the retina. 
The experiment was first made on dogs by Professor Auten- 
rieth of Tubingen, and he states it to have been successful : 
but Professor Beer of Vienna and Mr. Guthrie have repeated 
it on man, and both have equally failed. A treatise on this 
subject has been written by L. Schmidt. The operation, 
which has received the name of Sclerotikectomia, consists in dis- 
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secting off a portion of the sclerotic and choroid coats: but 
the healing of the wound has, as we might expect, always 
left, at least in man, a firm and opaque cicatrix, incapable 
of transmitting the rays of light. We cannot but express 
our belief that any dissection cf this nature would be more 
likely to prove successful, if performed on the opaque cornea 
itself, instead of such textures as the sclerotic and choroid 
coats. We fear, however, that the attempt to restore even 
the perception of light in such deplorable cases of blindness, 
although highly laudable, is altogether hopeless. 

Having thus briefly stated the substance of those general 
remarks which occur to us in perusing a work on the form- 
ation of the artificial pupil, we proceed to present our readers 
with an estimate of the labours of Mr. Guthrie on this sub- 


ject. The volume shews throughout much industry and re- 


search, and evinces a clear knowlege of the nature of those 
cases in which the attempt to form an artificial pupil is likely 
to prove successful; as well as of the particular circumstances to 
which each mode of operating is especially suited. ‘The remarks 
with which he has presented us on the prognosis, in such cases, 
are also well worthy of attention from practitioners ; while 
the instructions which he has delivered on the influence of 
constitutional diseases in ophthalmic affections, and on the im- 
portance both of the previous and the subsequent treatment 
in the formation of an artificial pupil, demonstrate the en- 
lightened and judicious views by which he is guided. A very 
wise precaution, recommended by Mr. Guthrie after the oper- 
ation of artificial pupil, is to anticipate the occurrence of in- 
flammation by such depletion as the patient can bear, without 
waiting for the appearance of symptoms which it might be 
difficult or impossible to subdue. Instances have occurred 
in which inflammation, succeeding this operation, has run on 
to suppuration, without causing such pain as to attract atten- 
tion; and for this reason the author advises daily inspec- 
tion of the eye, when the constitution of the patient forbids 
precautionary depletion. We should be inclined to add, that 
such inspection would be proper even in those cases in which 
depletion had been practised, that we might know how far a 
repetition of it was required. ‘The employment of nauseants 
is recommended by Mr. Guthrie as an useful auxiliary in 
iritis; and he very properly suggests that advantage 
should be taken of the powers of the belladonna, after the 
operation of artificial pupil, to keep the aperture of the iris 
enlarged, while adhesion of its margin was likely to take place. 
Mercury, likewise, has been mentioned by Mr. G. as forming 
a powerlul remedy, to assist in subduing that ne 
the 
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the iris which so often causes the expedient of forming an 
artificial pupil to terminate in failure. The efficacy of this 
remedy is now acknowleged by our best surgeons to extend 
to all cases of iritis, whether arising from syphilitic taint or 
from different sources: but the F tench writers, on the other 
hand, strictly limit its use to syphilitic iritiss We do not 
know that any author before Mr. Guthrie has suggested the 
employment of mercury, to subdue the inflammation so often 
consequent on the operation of artificial pupil. 

With regard to the secretion of the aqueous humour, the 
author is inclined to believe that it is chiefly secreted in the 
posterior chamber; and in this manner he explains the pro- 
tuberance of the iris when the pupil is wholly closed. In such 
cases, by opening the communication between the two cham- 
bers, the equilibrium is restored, and the iris returns to its 
natural situation. ‘The tremulous floating motion of the pu- 
pillar edge of that membrane is very judiciously ascribed to a 
disor ganized state of the vitreous body ; ; and this motion is 
still more likely to be cbserved when the lens has been de- 
tached, and has fallen down behind the iris. It has been 
stated by Sir William Adams that, in these cases of disor- 
ganization of the vitreous body, the pressure of the detached 
lens on the retina proves very injurious: but Mr. Guthrie 
has narrated an interesting case in which the detached lens 
now floats in a disorganized vitreous humour, and the patient 
enjoys sufficiently the power of vision. 

‘I have lately seen a young lady, who became blind from 
closed pupil, the result of inflammation of the iris, when a girl, 
and who, after the disease had existed seven years, had the oper- 
ation performed on both eyes, for artificial pupil, by Sir W. 
Adams. In each, the lens separated with its capsule, and sunk 
to the bottom ofthe eye: the eye which appeared the best, and of 
which most hope was entertained, was found perfectly amaurotic. 
With the other, the patient sees very well; and, after a lapse of 
five years, the lens, enveloped by its capsule, but shrunk, irre- 
gular, and more spherical than usual, is seen moving towards the 
cornea from the bottom of the eye, on every sudden motion of 
the head. The eye is very soft, the vitreous humour perfectly 
transparent, the iris a mere ring around the inner edge of the 
ciliary ligament. The lady is subject to head-aches, frequently 
severe ; and she always feels, on a sudden motion of the head, 
the sensation of something moving in the eye. This case I con- 
sider as a very valuable one, for it shews, that after simple in- 
flammation of the iris, ending in cataract and closed pupil, the 
retina may be healthy or unhealthy, the eye which was considered 
to offer the best prospect of a favorable result being in this case 
the worst. That softness of the eye to the touch implies merely 


disorganization of the vitreous humour; which, as it is a general 
accom- 
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accompaniment of disease of the retina, renders the healthy state 
of that membrane doubtful; it also shews that in performing an 
operation on such cases, it is not possible to extract the lens in 
the manner recommended by Sir W. Adams, unless it accident- 
ally slips into the anterior chamber, as it sinks to the bottom of 
the eye, from whence it must be fished up with a hook ; and, that 
the lens remaining in this state, in a disorganized vitreous hu- 
mour, does not cause all the mischief generally attributed to it. 
In proof of which, many other instances might be adduced, even 
more than to shew the contrary.’ 


The number of cases introduced into Mr. Guthrie’s work 
is very small, but they are detailed in a succinct and clear 
manner, and are highly illustrative of the subject. Some 
interesting remarks are introduced with respect to the ob- 
stacle presented by the ciliary processes to the transmission of 
light to the retina, when an artificial pupil has been formed 
opposite to these processes. After having quoted the critical 
observations of Scarpa on the statement of Demours, Mr. G. 
proceeds to observe : 


‘ This anatomical statement is not disputed by any person that 
I am acquainted with, and is acknowledged in its fullest extent by 
many. Yet the opinion deduced from it is not sufficiently con- 
firmed ; for the ciliary processes do not oppose such an obstacle 
as Scarpa is disposed to believe. Of the structure and function 
of the corpus ciliare, much is yet to be learned, both as to a 
state of health and of disease; and many things occur in practice 
in relation to it, which are difficult of explanation. In the in- 
stance in question, the ciliary processes do not oppose the en- 
trance of light in the manner attributed to them by Scarpa, and 
in many cases in which vision has been good, they have not been 
removed with the excised portion of the iris. In others, I admit 
they may have been cut out ; but I do not believe it to be a com- 
mon occurrence. From a careful consideration of these circum- 
stances, I am induced to conclude, that the ciliary processes, 
although sometimes removed, do in general retract, or withdraw 
themselves from their attachment to the zona ciliaris, towards the 
ligamentum ciliare; in consequence either of the injury the iris 
has received at its junction with the ciliary ligament, or, from 
their being incapable of bearing the stimulus of light, or, from 
some cause with which I am unacquainted. It must not, how- 
ever, be overlooked, that in cases where a partial separation of 
the iris takes place from a blow, or from the attempt at dividing 
the centre of the iris with a knife, the restoration of vision, 
through the artificial pupil thus accidentally made, does not ge- 
nerally follow.’ 


In a subsequent part of the volume, when alluding to the 
proposal of Mr. Cheselden to make an opening in the iris a 
little above or below the transverse diameter of that mem- 
brane, 
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brane, in order to avoid an opaque lens, Mr. G. states that he 
knows a living instance of the accuracy of Cheselden’s opinion, 
in a young woman who was restored to a valuable degree of 
vision by an operation performed on the eye by Mr. Alexander. 


‘ The central part of the cornea is opaque, the rest not trans- 
parent, but clouded, the disk and surface of the lens is seen at- 
tached to the iris, which is adhering to the opaque part of the 
cornea; the greater circle of the iris is nearly natural, and imme- 
diately above the upper edge of the lens, precisely at the spot 
Mr. Cheselden has mentioned, a small but good artificial pupil has 
been made, through which slie sees sufficiently well to guide her- 
self about.’ 


In the preliminary part of Mr. G.’s treatise, considerable re- 
search is exhibited in tracing the history of the operation of 
artificial pupil, and detailing the numerous proposals and im- 
provements which have taken place in it since the time of 
Mr. Cheselden: but we are inclined to complain of the pro- 
lixity of the details, and of the unabridged extracts which he 
has introduced from preceding authors; while the very full 
manner in which the several modes of operating are here 
explained has led to considerable repetition in the subsequent 
part of the volume. On the whole, indeed, we think, this work 
is rather deficient in lucid arrangement ; and a difficulty is oc- 
casionally experienced in collecting the dispersed passages 
which refer to the same subject: not to add that this 
imperfection in the order of the treatise is, in some few 
instances, heightened by a want of precision in language and 
punctuation. Nothing, however, can be more laudable than 
the uniform and undeviating impartiality, with which Mr. 
Guthrie considers the claims of the numerous writers noticed 
in the history of the operation, or the liberal tone in which 
their respective merits are discussed. Altogether, therefore, we 
cannot refrain from recommending the volume in strong terms 
to our readers, as in itself of much intrinsic value, and as filling 
up a distinct chasm in the surgical literature of our country. 

Two plates accompany the work, one of which represents 
in outline various artificial pupils, and the other exhibits the 
more approved instruments for performing the operation. 








Art. XIV. A Description of the changeable Magnetic Properties 
possessed by all Iron Bodies, and the different Effects pro- 
duced by the same on Ships’ Compasses, from the Position of 
the Ship’s Head being altered. By P. Lecount, Midshipman in 
the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp.55. Longman and Co. 1820. 

1s our Number for May last, we took notice of a publication 
by Mr. Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy, intitled an 
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‘‘ Essay on Magnetic Attractions,” which contained many 


new 
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new and interesting facts relative to this hitherto mysterious 
subject: but of which the fundamental point was that, in 
every mass of plain unmagnetized iron, a plane of no attrac- 
tion exists; that is to say, a plane in which the compass being 
placed, the iron will have no tendency to disturb its direction, 
the needle then pointing north and south as it would do if no 
iron were in its vicinity. ‘This plane, according to Mr. Bar- 
low’s experiments, inclines from the magnetic “north point ; 

forming, in these latitudes, with the hori izon an angle of 
19° 30'; and this angle being exactly the complement of the 
dip in London, Mr. B. was led to infer that a similar law 
would be found to obtain in all parts of the world; namely, 


that, in every place, the plane of no attraction would be 


found to be at right angles to the natural direction of the dip- 
ping needle. However probable such a conjecture might be, 
it required, before it could be classed among the established 
facts of philosophy, to be verified by actual observation ; and it 

might have remained for many years a matter of some doubt, 
had not the author of the little work before us, by a singular 
coincidence, commenced a course of experiments at Saint 
Helena, nearly (we should imagine) at the same time that 
Mr. B. began his trials at Woolwich. At all events, the 
two experimentalists appear to have worked wholly independ- 
ent on each other, although their conclusions are precisely the 

same; and each may be said to have made the same discovery, 
at the same instant, in the opposite hemispheres of the globe : 
the one inferring the general fact from an individual instance, 
aided by the powerful assistance of mathematical investiga- 
tion, and the habit of generalizing which is peculiar per- 
haps to mathematicians: the other, from a long series of 
observations, conducted with great practical skill and inge- 
nuity, through an are of nearly 90° of latitude on the 
terrestrial sphere. 

From these observations the author draws his conclusion in 

the following terms : 


‘ T now lay down the law which governs these changes. 

‘ A plane or circle, held east and west (magnetic) and at right 
angles with the direction of the dipping-needle, will, in any part 
of the world, divide the nerth from the south magnetic effluvia, 
each lying on that side to which the dipping-needle points ; and, 
by referring the position of al) iron bodies to this plane, the line 
of intersection shall divide the iron into north and south polarity, 
provided it is of uniform thickness. 

‘If it is not of uniform thickness, the intersection must be 
drawn, not through the centre of its length, but through its 
centre of gravity. : 

‘ This 
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* This plane will therefore be vertical on the magnetic equator, 
and horizontal when the dip is either 90°N. or 90°S., and will be 
inclined proportionally to the dip between these situations.’ 


This is precisely the inference of Mr. Barlow; the only 
difference being in the words, ‘ plane dividing the north and 
south polarity,’ used by the present author, instes ad of * the 
plane of no attraction.” 

Mr. Lecount’s experiments were made on pieces of iron 
of every form that he could possibly obtain, viz. bars, rings, 
mast-hoops, guns, hand-spikes, &c., and with each he always 
found the same result. ‘This important fact may now, there- 
fore, be placed among the best established laws of magnetism ; 
and such establishment may be said to constitute the entire 
object of this little volume: for its author has not attempted 
to push his inquiries beyond this point, or even to draw the 
slightest inference with regard to the general action of the 
iron masses contained in the vessel. As we have stated, he 
found that the law was constant for iron bodies of every form : ; 
yet he does not appear to have contemplated that all the fixed 
iron in the vessel may be considered as one large irregular 
mass, and that it must necessarily be subject to the same laws 
with those which belong to individual masses * of every pos- 
sible form.’ 

We have understood that it has been said that this dis- 
covery affords nothing either new or important, but that it 
follows as a necessary consequence from the present establish- 
ed doctrine of magnetism. We shall not, in this place, stay 
to contest the latter point: but we will ask, has such a conse- 
quence ever been drawn ? — and, if that question be answered 
in the affirmative, we would inquire by whom and in what 
work such fact is stated ? 

Perhaps no man in this country enjoys a greater share of 
reputation as a mathematician and philosopher than Dr. 
Young, the present Secretary to the Board of Longitude. 
He hes written at considerable length, in his Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, on the subject of Magnetism; he is, we 
believe, the author of the article Coulomb in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and, lastly, he has 
published, under the sanction of the Board of Longitude, 
‘ables for correcting the Effects of local Attraction on Ship- 
board. If, therefore, any person had been aware of such a 
fact as that which is established by Mr. Lecount, no one 
would have been more likely to be so informed than Dr. 
Young; whose acknowleged talents and official situation 
gave him a decided advantage. Yet that he had no idea of 
such a fact is evident from all the writings above quoted, and 
particu- 
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particularly from the last; in which he assumes, as every person 
had done before him, that the points of greatest attraction 
were at the east and west, not only in our own latitudes but 
in all parts of the world: whereas it is now obvious that, on 
the magnetic equator, the attraction entirely vanishes at 
those points ; because there, the plane of no attraction being 
perpendicular to the horizon, the general mass of iron will be 
found in that plane when the vessel is running east or west. 
This agrees very exactly with the observations of Captain 
Flinders: but he attributed the circumstance to a false prin- 
ciple; for, perceiving no attraction at those points at which 
he had been accustomed to find it greatest, he erroneously 
concluded that the iron ceased to produce any effect on the | 
compasses in that part of the world. Dr. Young, unwilling 
to admit a doctrine so obviously defective, fell into a different 
and even a more remarkable error: for, though he admitted 
the change of effect in crossing the magnetic equator, he did 
not allow of its passage through the zero, and thus violated 
that law of continuity which is so strenuously maintained by 
all modern philosophers; and the correction at these points 
is in consequence left in total uncertainty. Where no error 
exists, a correction is pointed out, which generally will 
amount to about 3°: but it may be made either to the east or 
the west, according to the tables, and the worst consequences 
may follow. — In another part of his essay, Dr. Young men- 
tions the fact that, in some instances, there have been found 
four points of no attraction, which he attributes to irregu- 
larities in the polarization of some of the iron; whereas it is 
obviously produced by the plane of no attraction taking such 
a direction that the vessel, in swinging completely round, 
intersects it in two places, where the attraction must neces- 
sarily vanish: as it does also in crossing the magnetic meri- 
dian. ‘These facts are sufficient to shew that neither Dr. 
Young nor any of the members of the Board of Longitude 
were aware of the existence of such a plane as that which was 
first pointed out by Mr. Barlow, and has been since verified 
by the experiments of Mr. Lecount ; who has therefore estab- 
lished a fact of the highest importance in navigation. 

We know nothing of this gentleman but by report: from 
which we learn that his service during the war was extensive 
and laborious, and that he bears many honorable scars. ‘The 
present work shews him to be equally active in another way 
in promoting the general cause of his profession; and we 
sincerely hope that the Admiralty will not allow his merits to 
remain unrewarded. Besides the establishment of the fact 
above mentioned, two other objects are attempted in the small 
tract 
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tract before us. The first is to ascertain the effect which the 
compasses in the two binnacles produce on each other, and 
the second is the invention of an instrument to answer the 
purpose of a dipping needle. The former, however, is not ac- 
companied by any specific numbers for the deviations; and 
the latter, we are afraid, is more ingenious than practicable, 
on account of the partial magnetic action which appertains to 
all bars of iron, however soft and malleable. We suspect 
that, if this idea should be found to succeed under any form, 
it will be by filling a barometer-tube with the purest iron dust 
or filings, which possess less of the partial action in question 
than any solid mass whatever. 

It may be proper to apprize Mr. Lecount that he mistakes 
in supposing that, before his experiments, the lower end of 
the bar was imagined to attract the south end of the needle 
in all latitudes. ‘The contrary has been known to be the case 
in the southern hemisphere, ever since 1685; as we may see 
by the Phil. Transactions for that year, in which are reported 
a series of experiments very similar to those of Mr. L. that 
were made by the master of a vessel from the Lizard to 
lat. 20° south, and thence back again to Plymouth. ‘The 
same important conclusion, however, was not drawn from 
them ; although the fact to which we have alluded is distinctly 
stated, as it is also in nearly every treatise that has been since 
written on the subject of magnetism. 
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Art. 15. What is Life? and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

The author of this singularly intitled poem thus states in his 
preface the occasion which gave rise to it: 

‘ Proceeding across the beautiful meadow, which lies at the foot 
of Nottingham, I directed my steps towards the Trent; intending 
to pass its stream and proceed along its course to Clifton Grove. 
Just as I had reached the banks of that noble river, which was now 
much swollen by the autumnal rains, and was rolling its dark waves 
along in rapid confusion, laden with the spoils of the groves and 
fields by which it had passed, two men landed from the ferry-boat, 
apparently engaged in very serious conversation: their aspects be- 
spoke mutual anxiety and mutual sympathy. When at the moment 
they were passing my elbow, one of them exclaimed in reply to some 
observation from the other, ‘* What is life, indeed!’ Ah, what is 
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life, indeed! my tongue responded with a tone of impassioned 
feeling, that proved the congeniality of the sentiment contained in 
this exclamation with the state of my own mind. The ideas sug- 
gested by this reiterated exclamation struck deep into my heart ; 
and I proceeded forward, ruminating upon the sentiment, until by 
insensible degrees the expression took the form of an interrogation 
rather than an exclamation, and in connection with the scene 
around me gave rise in rapid succession to the following train of 
reflections.’ 
On such ample information we shall merely observe, 


‘¢ What great effects from little causes spring.” 


We are told that we owe the Reformation to the fickle love of 
Harry VIII.: Burton wrote his “ Anatomy of Melancholy” for 
want of a proper secretion of his bile; and Mr. Bailey informs us 
¢ What is Life’ from the incident of two ferrymen being engaged 
in a sentimental conversation: but which, from the mysterious 
manner in which it is announced, leads us to expect something 
more awful than a perplexing question. Just when we begin 
to indulge the Turkish notion of a sack, a dead body, and a deed 
of death, from the mysterious appearance of these boatmen, we 
are rather disappointed by their turning civilly round on us, and 
asking ‘ What is life ?? — a question that reminds us of the inter- 
rogatory of a wit who, in a mixed party, stepped up to a silent 
vacant-looking man, saying, “‘ Pray, Sir, what do you think of 
things in general ?”’ 

Excepting the humorous style of the introduction, however, we 
are inclined to admit that the poem of Mr. B. discovers some 
talent, with pleasing powers of a narrative and descriptive cast. 
His language is simple and appropriate ; the sentiments, which are 
of a serious and pensive tone throughout, are accompanied by an 
expression of kind and moral feeling ; and we occasionally meet 
with judicious and even satirical remarks, not wholly to be expected 
in effusions from the pen of a person entirely absorbed in trade in 
Nottingham. 

The mind of the writer, however, is apparently but little accus- 
tomed to vent itself in the language of the Muses. — The following, 
which will form a fair specimen of the whole, is a picture of fushion- 


able life : 


¢ An idol thing deck’d out by fashion’s hand, 
Its feet of lead, its throne a heap of sand, 
With heartless breast, (wheve lurks the viper care,) 
And head of vapour, light as empty air ; 

Such to the fool is just what life is found, - 

And with such views he runs his heedless round. 

But, is it life, in mirth’s fantastic bowers, 

To loiter out our soft voluptuous hours ; 

To wake the festive dance and trill the song ? 

Or revelling amidst a thoughtless throng, 

To laugh at death, and pledge the goblet round, 

Till sense is lost, and reason’s voice is drown’d? 
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Is life at midnight orgies to resort, 

Where lawless pleasure holds her phrenzied court, 
And riot wakes the flame of passion’s fire, 

And impulse flings the rein to fierce desire ? 
Where Ariadne leads her wanton train, 

To shun the rites where lust and lewdness reign.’ 


Art. 16. The Legend of St. Loy; with other Poems. By John 
Abraham Heraud. 8vo. pp.223. 10s.6d. Boards. Bald- 
win and Co. 1820. 

These poems are inscribed to the memory of Henry Kirke 
White, and in our opinion bear no little resemblance in thought 
and feeling to the remains of that interesting young man ; and, 
singular as this coincidence may be supposed, we can easily ad- 
duce instances from the work in support of the remark. Though 
the chief poem bears marks of juvenile haste, and some inaccura- 
cies of versification as well as of composition, it still possesses so 
much merit, and farther promise, that it is fairly intitled to con- 
sideration. We may safely premise the reader that he will be re- 
paid for the trouble of turning over a few of the pages; in which 
he will discover strength and dignity of thought, united to a deli- 
cacy and sweetness of poetic feeling. We may mention, as ex- 
amples, the pieces intitled The Lament of the Bard, on attaining 
the Age of Twenty-one, The Grave of the Bard, and many passages 
in the poem of St. Loy. 

The following quotation is from the Lament of the Bard : 


‘ ’Tis mockery all !—Who could endure the sneer 
That scowls upon my blank captivity? 
Albeit no chains, nor prison dank and drear, 
Confine my limbs, and bar me from the air, 
And stop the circuit of my roving eye — 
Such corporal sufferance I might better bear, 
Perchance, than this which doth restrain the soul, 
Which would beyond the narrow limit fly, 
That holds the mass of men in low control. 
In commerce with this earth’s most gross concerns, 
The sons of dulness, reckless of the roll 
Of rapture, that inspireth him who burns 
With thrilling song :— gain is their care alone ; 
And poring on the ground, — although above 
The heavens in magnificence are spread, 
And all around is beauty, grace, and love — 
They toil and toil, and ne’er exalt the head 
To mark the vast profusion, nature’s own, 
That fills the heart with transport, and the mind 
With fancy, — gives imagination birth — 
And makes the wondering gazer, undesigned, 
A prompted poet — wings him from the earth 
To regions whence he looks, with high disdain, 
Down on the glittering pomp as false and vain, 


That worldlings prize — the yellow slaves of gain! 
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¢ What mockery ? Whereof do I complain? 
Of this — that I, who would full-willing roam, 
With eagle spirit, land and rolling main, 
In quest of nature and of knowledge high, 
And wisdom and observance, and each scene 
Which fancy loves, where meditation dwells, 
And to the bard give wings wherewith to fly, 
Rocks, mountains, forests, solitary cells, 
Can scarcely steal one hour from toil and home, 
To mark creation’s wonders, and to glean 
Of that a little, which the sons of mind, 
In rich abundance, have possessed, and poured 
Into their songs, that nought on earth confined ; 
Whereof, with much regard, I have explored 
Many of soul-deep sweetness ;— though to more 
A stranger, which I trust have sweets in store 
For me, — what time I from my labour strayed, 
With some loved book to feed my hungry thought, 
Albeit oft chid by those who never read 
For wandering from the service of my trade, 
Though but a moment — I could snatck no more — 
For I’ve not known the silence of one hour, 
To meditation and the muse devote ! 
(Yet I am mute ;—none hath a murmur heard ;— 
Whate’er my thought, ’tis voiceless and interred — 
None, save my harp — that answers me again, 
And soothes me with a sympathetic strain.) 
Nor can long time my fond ideas dwell 
On scenes they mourn to leave, and love so well ; 
For with the sons of bustle I am pressed, 
Bereft of what my soul affects the best — 
Perpetual thought, that in a heavenly mood 
Seeks silence, and the pensive solitude, 
Whence it can rise as high as angels can, 
And prove how near allied to them is man.’ 


‘ I’ve ever felt this passion in my breast, 
Fluttering for thought ;— nor can my memory find, 
Since it could harbour such exalted guest, 

When it hath been without this thoughtful mind: 
While others, fellows of mine infant-age, 

Looked to nought higher than their elfin play, 
Nor vere expected, — I explored the page, — 
And then religion burst with heavenly day ! 

And though she was too glorious and too bright 
For the weak, eaglet gaze of my young sight ;— 
And though I could not pierce the mysteries, 
Which are the darkness of excessive light, 


And mantled her, scarce pierced e’en by the wise ;— 


Yet were her charms congenial to my mind :— 





These lines are more than equalled, perhaps, by the subsequent: 
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My thrilling heart their awful beauty won 

To cogitation pleasing ; then I framed 

Glorious conceptions — and J hold them still — 
How to exist on earth as if in heaven.’ 


Art. 17. America; an Epistle in Verse: with other Poems. 
12mo. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

We are glad to perceive that this pleasing and poetical descrip- 
tion of America has been deemed worthy of republication by its 
author, with considerable additions and improvements. We 
noticed it in vol. xci. p.436., as the alleged production of Charles 
Leftly the younger, who is now become anonymous : 





“© Ut ignotum dari nobis 
Verba putas ?” 


To turn his own weapons against himself, we think that the au- 
thor, in allowing such a short span of life to the said Charles 
Leftly, was bound in fairness to have given him some substitute, 
and not absolutely have sacrificed his poor friend to a shadow. 
Lest, however, we should be sacrificing some good professional or 
mercantile reputation by revenging ourselves with his real name, 
we shall merely discharge our critical duty, and assure him that 
we have been much gratified with several of the additional poems 
in this little volume, 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 18. Cases of Hydrophobia. By George Pinckard, M.D., &c. 
S8vo. pp. 38. Callow, &c. 
Dr. Pinckard has here presented us with four cases of hydro- 
hobia; all of which have occurred to his own knowlege, but three 
of which had been already published ina medical journal. The 
are all well detailed, and nothing of importance is omitted, while 
nothing of tediousness or prolixity is perceptible. In none of them 
does delirium appear to have existed; though some other writers 
have noted it in hydrophobia. In a case which has come under 
our own observation, scarcely any delirium supervened : but the 
patient was often violently convulsed, and occasionally, for a short 
time, agitated by imaginary terrors. The prevailing state of mind 
in all instances of hydrophobia may be said to be dejection, fear- 
fulness, and a keen sensibility to the tender affections ; and hence 
the details of such maladies are in general extremely touching. 
Were we required to say to what disease hydrophobia is most 
nearly allied, we should name Hysteria: to which the distension of 
stomach, the globus, the sense of suffocation, and the fearfulness, 
so strongly exhibited in this dreadful visitation, all serve to 
testify its affinity. Perhaps this association has led some practi- 
tioners to prescribe the fetid gums: but these and all other reme- 
dies have proved equally fruitless ; and it is a singular fact that, in 
searching the records of medicine, no well authenticated case of 
hydrophobia from the bite of a rabid animal is to be found, in 
which recovery took place. In the publication before us, we have 
Ff 3 evidence 
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evidence of the inefficiency of blood-letting and mercury; and in 
Dr. Marshall’s cases (see ‘* Morbid Anatomy of the Brain”) we 
see clearly that the sedative effects of tobacco prove of as little 
benefit. The prevention of the disease, however, is as certain 
when proper means are adopted as its cure is hopeless; for exci- 
sion of the part, when sufficiently early and effectually performed, 
has been found always to arrest its progress. Should any circum- 
stances induce the practitioner to use caustic rather than the knife, 
the mineral acids, as Dr. P. well suggests, certainly deserve the 
preference. 

Are we, then, to abandan the cure of hydrophobia as altogether 
hopeless ? or is it not rather our duty to be stimulated to greater 
exertions by the difficulties which have hitherto surrounded us? 
The cases detailed by Dr. Pinckard afford no support to the 
opinion of Dr. Marshall, that the disease depends on turgescence 
of the vessels of the head, for nothing of this kind was detected 
in any of the instances before us: but we have no doubt that, in 
Dr. Marshall’s patients, the vesscls of the brain were in a turgid 
state, and exhibited marks of inflammation; for they were affected 
with delirium, and one of them to a very furious degree. Dr. P., 
however, appears to have remarked an unnatural dryness of the 
muscles, and of the substance of the brain, in the bodies of those 
who died of hydrophobia: while Dr. Marshall, on the other hand, 
found a watery effusion within the cranium. ‘All writers seem to 
agree in believing that dissection discovers marks of inflammation 
about the root of the tongue, and in the pharynx ; and this, indeed, 
is to be expected from the violent spasmodic contractions to which 
these parts have been subjected during the progress of the dis- 
ease. Blisters applied to the external throat have proved in no 
way beneficial. In our present state of ignorance respecting the 
cure of this disease, we should be glad that some trials were made 
with the Prussic acid, apparently the most powerful of all seda- 
tives; and that vigorous counter-irritation were excited on the 
head and along the spinal column. The introduction of fluids into 
the stomach through the nostril, by means of a gum elastic tube, 
might be tried, to obviate the dreadful agony which is produced by 
callmg into action the muscles of deglutition. 

Hydrophobia seems to consist essentially in a very highly ele- 
vated sensibility of the organ of touch, both in the mouth and over 
the whole cuticular surface: while the other senses appear to be 
more obtuse than usual, As an exception to the latter part of the 
remark, it may be stated that, in Dr. Pinckard’s second case, we 
have an instance of violent effects produced on the patient by 
strong odours. In a disease of a character so purely spasmodic, 
it is natural to suppose that much depends on the patient’s mind, 
and the terrible anticipations which a suspicion of the real nature 
of the disease must necessarily awaken: but we have many 
instances of very young children destroyed by hydrophobia, with 
exactly the same symptoms that occur in adults. Dr. P.’s third 
case is that of a child two and a half years old. The average time 
from the communication of the rabid poison till the saan of 
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hydrophobic symptoms seems to be about six weeks. In one 
of the statements before us, the disease appeared 36 days after in- 
fection, and in another it was delayed as long as 74 days. 

Dr. P. has very luminously pointed out the stages which the dis- 
ease sometimes exhibits : 

‘ Observing the progress of the symptoms, as they occurred in 
this case, the disease might be divided, with tolerable accuracy, 
into several distinct periods or stages, viz. 

‘ 1. A sensation of cold and numbness about the wound, and 
throughout the hand and arm, during two or three days. 

‘2, A severe pain of the shoulder, with coldual general in- 
disposition, about ten hours. 

‘ 3. Horror of liquids, with violent convulsions and distortions, 
fourteen or fifteen hours. 

‘ 4. Comparative tranquillity, with a desire for water, and a 
dread of currents of air, nearly twelve hours. 

‘ 5. An insatiable craving for air and water, between two and 
three hours.’ 

Again, in remarks on the fourth case ; 

‘ The patient was sensible to the last; and, calmly sinking, as 
it were, into a tranquil sleep, he expired at a quarter before twelve 
o’clock on Thursday night. 

‘ The duration of the disease was about fifty-eight hours from 
the time when the pain of the leg was first perceived. In its course 
it exhibited several periods or stages, which were marked with 
tolerable accuracy, and may be briefly stated under the following 
heads : 

‘ J. Acute pain, extending from the bitten part, about four- 
teen hours. 

‘9, A dread of liquids, with extreme nervous sensibility, about 
thirty-two hours. 

‘ 3. Comparative tranquillity, with a diminution of the hydro- 
phobia and excessive susceptibility, twelve bours.’ 

In the case to which we alluded as falling under our own observ- 
ation, the same remarkable remission of symptoms occurred nearly 
twelve hours before death. The fearfulness and agitation, which 
had previously harassed the patient, were exchanged for a state of 
great bodily weakness and mental imbecility ; and generally, in 
this disease, death seems to take place from exhaustion. May it 
therefore be presumed that recovery might be obtained, could we 
so moderate the previous symptoms as to prevent the exhaustion 
from rising to an extreme and fatal degree ? 

We beg to recommend these cases as interesting and accurate 
histories of a frightful and hitherto incurable malady. 


Art. 19. Remarks on the Treatment of some of the most prevalent 
varicties of Inflammation of the Eye, with Cases. By Thomas 
Whately. Svo. pp.132. 3s. Callow. 

The intention of the author in this small work is to inculcate the 
necessity of copious depletion, in inflammatory disease of the 
membranes of the eye; and to point out the grievous errors, as he 
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considers them, of the eminent oculists of the metropolis, in treat- 
ing such affections by powerful topical applications. We acknow- 
lege that no class of a with the exception of one, has been 
so much the prey of quacks as persons afflicted with diseases of 
the eye; and we are sorry to observe that there seems to be some- 
thing in the very nature of this branch of surgery which, on some 
occasions, seduces even regularly educated members of the pro- 
fession into the practice of concealment and deception. Much, 
however, has of late been accomplished in rescuing this depart- 
ment from such unworthy hands; yet much, we know, still re- 
mains to be effected. Would it be believed that an oculist of high 
reputation is in the habit of disguising the ointment of sub-nitrate 
of mercury with Prussian blue, in order, we presume, to conceal 
from common observers the extensive use which he makes of this 
long known and justly esteemed preparation ? 

Nothing can be more judicious than the general principles laid 
down by Mr. Whately for the treatment of acute inflammation of 
the eye: —viz. general and topical depletion, — purgatives, — 
spare diet, —and emollient applications to the inflamed part: but 
in all this we see nothing new. Let him inquire of any military 
surgeons who served in any of the corps affected with purulent 
ophthalmia, as far back as 1806 and 1807, and he will learn from 
them the very great extent to which general blood-letting was 
then carried, under the able and judicious direction of Mr. Knight, 
at that time Inspector-General of army-hospitals. It was not 
necessary for Mr. Whately to publish 87 cases of various inflam- 
mations of the eye, to prove a fact already so generally admitted ; 
nor, had he obtained as much experience of the disease as the 
military surgeons of that day, would he have spoken in such san- 
guine terms of the certainty of cure by the antiphlogistic and de- 
pleting system of treatment. (P.105.) We agree with him in 
reprobating the too free use of very strong astringent washes, in 
purulent ophthalmia ; and we could state one case, in which an 
immediate sloughing of the cornea was produced by an application 
of this nature: yet it would be unjust to deny that very great be- 
nefit rarely, if ever, fails to result from the use of the diluted Bate’s 
wash in this form of the disease. We could not but consider 
as rather disgusting, and too much akin to quackery, the mode in 
which Mr. W. himself has described and criticized the practice of 
certain eminent oculists of the metropolis, whom he does not name. 
As Mr. W. did not see the cases at the moment of treatment, and 
as he received the account of it only from the disappointed pa- 
tients, he has in truth no right to speak thus freely of the conduct 
of his professional brethren ; and if he hopes, by such means, to 
supplant them in the public favor, we cannot flatter him with any 
prospect of success ; for we do not perceive in the work before us 
any marks of a discriminating knowlege of these diseases. He 
appears to consider the depleting system as adapted to all species 
and all stages of ocular inflammation ; and to be unmindful, if not 
unapprized, of the fact that a different mode of treatment is some- 
times required. In his rules of practice, it seems to be admitted 
as 
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as a principle that whatever gives pain, when applied to the eye, 
must necessarily prove injurious to that organ : but in ulcer of the 
cornea, of which he has apparently seen few instances, (and those 
of the mildest kind,) nothing can be more marked or rapid than 
the beneficial effects of the solution of nitrate of silver: nor is it in 
general possible to cure the inflammation attendant on ulcer of 
the cornea, without topical applications of an active nature. To 
many of the author’s cases we attach no importance: several of 
them exhibit marks of mere distant recollection: others contain 
no statement of the result; and some terminate by stating that 
the patient was nearly well. ‘Those who are familiar with the re- 
lapses which occur so frequently in ophthalmic diseases can rea- 
dily appreciate the value of such cures. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 20. History of the Island of Saint Domingo, from its first 
Discovery by Cleaves to the present Period. 8vo. pp. 446. 
12s. Boards. Fenner. 

This is a compilation of considerable merit: the style is easy 
and animated; and such reflections are interspersed as naturall 
present themselves to a benevolent mind, in contemplating the 
countless miseries which man inflicts on his fellow-man in the mad 
pursuit of empire. It may be truly said of St. Domingo that its 
history is written in blood: for, since the very hour of its disco- 
very, it has been. a theatre for the exhibition of a series of the 
most dreadful dramas, and has scarcely known a cessation from 
external warfare or intestine convulsion; from invasion, revolt, and 
massacre. It seems now, however, completely to have freed itself 
from all danger at subjugation from Europe. The escape of 
Bonaparte from Elba diverted the French from the last attempt 
which they were about to make on the accession of Louis XVIII, 
for recovering the island ; and which possibly would not have been 
contemplated but for the feuds between Christophe and Petion. 
Since the publication of this volume, a most important alteration 
in the political features of the island has taken place, and without 
bloodshed ; and, from this change, a very favourable augury may be 
indulged as to its future security and prosperity. 

After the treacherous and diabolical outrage committed on the 
person and family of Toussaint L’Ouverture by the French 
General, Le Clerc, the latter assumed the title of General in Chief, 
and affected to organize a new system of government for the 
island; while the monster was endeavouring to exterminate the 
Negroes by unimaginable atrocities, by massacres, drownings, and 
by blood-hounds employed to hunt them down. The human blood- 
hound died, however ; and from that time French affairs declined. 
The French troops were blockaded in Cape Francois by sea and 
land, were driven through extreme distress to capitulate, and 
were finally expelled from St. Domingo in 1803. Dessalines was 
now appointed Governor for life; and his enormous cruelties and 
perfidy formed a contrast to the forbearance and honour of 
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Christophe, whose disapprobation of the General’s measures was 
well known, although a regard to his own safety restrained him 
from any open opposition. We mention this circumstance to shew 
that Christophe, who had studied in the school of a truly great man, 
Toussaint, exhibited in the early part of his career a very dif- 
ferent character from that which made him the object of universal 
execration at the close of it. The Imperial title and dignity, 
which Dessalines assumed, were enjoyed by him for a very short 
time; for his crimes, and the capricious acts of tyranny in which 
he indulged, led to a conspiracy against him by his army, when he 
was arrested at head-quarters, and, in struggling to escape, re- 
ceived a blow which terminated his existence, in October, 1806. 
Christophe, who had been second in command, immediately as- 
sumed the supreme power at Cape Francois: but he discarded 
the pompous title of Emperor, and contented himself with the 
modest designation of Chief of the Government of Hayti. He 
was born in the island of Granada, and, it is said, was a slave 
in St. Domingo at the revolution in 1791; was an early friend and 
faithful adherent of the humane and ill-fated Toussaint ; was a 
man of great bravery and military skill; and his disposition was 
then considered to be merciful and benevolent. The tranquillity 
of the country, however, was soon disturbed by the appearance of 
another candidate for sovereign power, in the person of Petion, a 
Muilatto General, who had been educated at the Military Academy 
at Paris, and was known to be a man of letters, mild disposition, 
and engaging manners : he was the principal engineer among the 
Blacks, and was deemed very expert in most branches of the 
military art. He raised his standard at Port-au-Prince with the 
title of President ; and a sanguinary warfare was waged between 
these chiefs, with various success, for many years. By an act of 
the Council of State, Christophe received the title of King in 
1811, was crowned with great pomp in the Champ de Mars, and 
surrounded with the usual appendages of royalty. Christophe 
and Petion, whenever a suspension of hostilities occurred, applied 
themselves to the regular organization of their dominions, and to 
the education and general improvement of the people ; and it is 
to the honour of both that, when the French evinced designs 
against their independence, and endeavoured, with a subtleness 
and insidiousness to which their diplomatic agents are no stran- 
gers, to worm themselves into their confidence, these rival chiefs 
were prompt to lay aside their own warfare, and would certainly 
have co-operated against the common foe if he had ventured again 
to pollute their island. 

The present history is brought down to the beginning of the 
year 1818, and closes with a flattering account of the progress of 
education, and the prospect of its general extension. Schools are 
established on the Lancaster plan at Cape Henri, Sans Souci, 
Port Paix, and other places. In those which were instituted by 
Christophe, the French and English languages are taught ; and 
the King declared his intention to endeavour to bring the English 
language 
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language into general use, in hopes that it might in time supersede 
the French as the vernacular tongue of the people at large. 

After the death of Petion, Boyer was elevated to the presi- 
dency at Port-au-Prince, and the character of Christophe appears 
to have undergone a dreadful deterioration. Like Dessalines, con- 
sequently, he fell a victim to the disaffection excited by his own 
enormities: but he perished by his own hand. Various have been 
the accounts of the late revolution, scarcely disagreeing in de- 
tail, and certainly not in the result. It is not a little remarkable, 
too, that this bloodless revolution was brought about by the 
troops, precisely like those of recent occurrence in the south of 
Europe. Fortunately for the independence of the Haytians, they 
are beyond the reach of the Royal Menagerie, or Holy Alliance, 
as it is profanely called. 

It had long been suspected that Boyer, President of the re- 
publican part of St. Domingo, meditated an attack on King Henry ; 
and it appears from a published document that the late Sir Home 
Popham had endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between the 
parties. On the 30th of September, 1820, Christophe had put in 
irons the Colonel of the 8th regiment; whose men, being much 
attached to him, instantly revolted against Christophe, and took 
possession of the town of St. Mare. On the 6th of October, about 
ten o'clock at night, the inhabitants of the Cape were alarmed 
by the drums beating to arms, and were soon informed that the 
soldiers had revolted, These troops, and some others at a strong 
fortress in the vicinity, sent to claim the protection and assistance 
of Boyer; who is reported to have dispatched immediately a 
strong detachment of 18,000 men to take possession of these 

laces: but, without waiting for their arrival, the soldiers marched 
on the following day out of the town, with the Governor of the 
Cape at their head, joined by a great number of the inhabitants 
who were provided with arms, and took up a position on the 
high road to the King’s residence. On the Sunday following, they 
were met by the King’s troops, who made little or no resistance, 
but, after two or three shots, joined the Cape-party. When 
Christophe found himself abandoned by his troops, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ Then all is finished with me,” immediately retired, and shot 
himself through the heart. The palace of Sans Souci was pillaged 
of all its plate, money, and jewels: the prisons were thrown open ; 
and it is affirmed that not less than four thousand victims of the 
tyrant’s cruelty were set at liberty, many of them crippled for life 
by the bastinado. The President, Boyer, published a very tem- 
perate and conciliatory manifesto, which has appeared in all the 
newspapers. He is now the acknowleged chief of the northern as 
well as the south-western part of the island; and the republican 
institutions, which were before confined to the latter, are now 
extended, and in all probability will be established over the whole 
of Hayti. The only blood shed was that of Christophe by his own 
hands. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art.21. A Letter to the Farmers and Graziers of Great Britain, 
to explain the Advantages of using Salt in the various Branches 
of Agriculture, and in feeding all Kinds of Farming Stock. By 
Samuel Parkes, F.L.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 88. 

Our agriculturists are very much indebted to Mr. Parkes for the 
information contained in this pamphlet, but we hardly know whe- 
ther they will be able to avail themselves of it. The profits of 
farming at the present day will not “ purchase salt for a red her- 
ring; how, then, can graziers and farmers buy a quantity sufficient 
for their live stock, and to spread over a hundred or two hundred 
acres of their land, when the duty , reduced as it is, yet amounts 
to the frightful and dishear tening sum of five pounds a ton! The 
use of salt in the Netherlands and in the United Provinces has 
long been known ; in Spain, Portugal, and America, also, its value 
is much more fully appreciated, indeed, than it is with us. With 
respect to salt, we are like the sheep and their wool: sic vos non 
wobis vellera fertis oves. Thus we are not allowed to use a most 
valuable article, in which we abound. Even if the farmer had 
money and courage to speculate in the purchase of a few tons of 
rock-salt, in order to avoid the higher duties, he must go to an 
excise officer, the very mention of whose authority is enough to 
terrify him ; — from him he must obtain a certificate that he is an 
occupier of land, which paper is his authority for the purchase, 
and that of the seller for the sale, of the commodity ; and he is 
only allowed to share with or transfer it to any neighbouring farmer 
by a permit, furnished to him likewise by this great man in office, 
the exciseman! The price of salt per ton at the pit’s mouth is ten 
shillings: and the old duty is thirty pounds ! 

The expediency of manuring arable and pasture lands with salt, 
and of administering it to horses, sheep, oxen, cows, and without 
exception to all domestic animals as a condiment for their food, 
and as an efficacious means of preserving them in health and vigour, 
is the principal object pressed on the consideration of farmers in 
these pages. It is not for us to enter into detail on the subject. 
Salt, whether used as a manure or as a condiment, must be applied 
with judgment: too much will do great mischief ;—and it must 
likewise be well timed in its application. We mention these cau- 
tions that farmers may be induced to consult the valuable instruc- 
tions with which Mr. Parkes has furnished them, at the very 
moderate expence of two shillings, before they employ an article 
which, like many others, is a food or a poison according to the 
quantities in which it is administered. Rock-salt is to be pur- 
chased in London and in large towns near the coast at eight guineas 
a ton; and, when the farmer has had it pulverized, and “carted 
home, it must cost him at least nine pounds. Mr. Parkes says that 
from 16 to 20 bushels an acre should be sown on fallow lands. 
As a ton contains 40 bushels, this is —— 31. 12s. to 41. 10s. 
per acre formanure. Add rent, tythe, labour, poor’s rate, &c., _ 
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what crop can pay for such an expenditure? Before agriculture 
can reap its full profit from the use of salt, the entire liar must 
be taken off: but, if four-fifths only were removed, and it was re- 
duced to one pound a ton, the consumption would probably be ten 
times what it now is, for many years to come, and the revenue 
would of course be benefited rather than injured by the reduction. 


Art. 22. A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard Augustus Wy- 
vill, late Major of the 3d Veteran Battalion ; with Descriptions 
of various Parts of the World in which he has been stationed ; 
viz. England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France, America, 
the West Indies, and Egypt. 8vo. pp.590. 14s. Boards. 
Egerton. 1820. 

The following is the author’s brief account of the circumstances 
under which he publishes the present sketch : 

‘ After having been seven years in the command of the third 
Royal Veteran battalion, stationed in Jersey, and using all the 
judgment which my long experience in the army had given me, 
for the benefit of the regiment, charges were preferred against me, 
by a captain of the battalion ; on which I shall make no comment ; 
but briefly state, that after having served as an officer in the army 
thirty-five years, and spent my health and fortune in the service, 
I was cashiered for a very venial crime, which the court-martial 
in their sentence mention that I had intended for the good of the 
service. The principal charge which was proved against me was, 
for commuting punishment, in remitting the sentence of regimen- 
tal courts-martial on soldiers who would subscribe a certain 
number of days’ pay to a fund established in the regiment for a 
schoul for the soldiers’ children. The sentence of the Court was, 
that I should be suspended from rank and pay for six months. 
This sentence did not appear sufficiently severe to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and the Court was ordered to assemble 
again and revise their sentence, which ended in my being cashiered.’ 

We cannot regard it as altogether right to pursue with the strict- 
ness of criticism a gentleman who publishes, under such circum- 
stances, a journal which he had kept for his private amusement ; 
who speaks of ‘ his inexperience in literary publications ;’ and who 
adverts to ‘ the necessity he is reduced to in submitting his pri- 
vate journal to the public for emolument.’ We know that dis- 
cipline is the essence of military strength, and the very soul of an 
army, and therefore we value it highly as a necessary part of a 
necessary system: but we cannot refrain from lamenting individual 
calamity ; and we feel our sympathies strongly excited when a 
soldier, of acknowleged bravery, and the honesty of whose inten- 
tions stands unimpeached, falls a sacrifice to indispensable vigour 
and to principles of general utility. A great variety of circum- 
stances relative'to different parts of the world are noted in Major 
W.’s journal ; and though mere memoranda, noted in that form for 
private use, cannot constitute an historical work, or a theme for 
general acceptation and praise, his volume may amuse the lounger 
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in the barrack-room, the cabin, the country-town, or any other 
place in which such a person yawns away life, and wishes for 
some means of killing Time, who is so much more effectually kill- 
ing him. 


Art. 23. Chefs-d’(Euvre of French Literature; consisting of 
interesting Extracts from the Classic French Writers, in Prose 
and Verse, with Biographical and Critical Remarks on the 
Authors and their Works. 2 Vols. Vol.I. Prose. Vol. II. 
Verse. 8vo. 11. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 

This work contains a series of “ Elegant Extracts” from the 
classical writers of the French, adapted for the use of those who 
are acquiring the language, and who are desirous of finding in a 
small compass various specimens from the celebrated writers. The 
first volume gives selections in prose from the writings of D’ Agues- 
seau, D’Alembert, Bailly, Barthélémy, Bayle, Berquin, Bonnet, 
Bossuet, Boursault, Bruyere, Buffon, Condorcet, Crebillon, 
Diderot, Duclos, Du Paty, Fenelon, Flechier, Florian, Fonte- 
nelle, Frederic, Guibert, Helvetius, La Harpe, Mably, Main- 
tenon, Marmontel, Massillon, Mercier, Montaigne, Montesquieu, 
Pascal, Patru, Raynal, Rochefoucauld, Rollin, Rousseau, Le Sage, 
Sevigné, Thomas, Vernet, Vertot, Voltaire. To each series of 
extract is prefixed a short biographical and critical notice, in 
English, of the life and writings of the author who furnishes the 
specimens. The account of M. Berquin may serve as an example : 

‘ Arnaud Berquin was born at Bordeaux, in 1749, of very re- 
spectable parents. Having finished his academical studies in his 
native town, he repaired to Paris, and in 1774 published his 
“© Tdylles” and “ Pygmalion.” Two years afterwards his beautiful 
romances appeared, and established his literary fame. In 1782 
and 1783, his ** Amz des Enfans” was published, and the follow- 
ing year, a continuation of the same work, entitled “ Ami des 
Adolescens ;” two very interesting works, intended for juvenile 
readers, consisting of small plays, dialogues, poems, &c. His 
‘¢ Introduction familiére & la Connoissance de la Nature ;” his 
well-known nevel of ‘“ Sandford et Merton,” and “ Le petit 
Grandison,” continued to advance his reputation as an author. 

¢ At the commencement of the French Revolution, Berquin, it 
is said, came over to England. Upon his return to his native 
country, he published his ‘* Bzbliothéque des Villages,” a work 
chiefly intended for farmers, which also appeared under the fol- 
lowing title: “ Feuzlle villageoise, addressée chaque semaine a tous 
les villages de la France, pour les instruire des loix, des découvertes, 
Sc. gui intéressent tout citoyen,” Paris, 1790. His Jast production 
was his ‘¢ Livre de Famille,” which appeared in 1791. It is re- 
ported, that for some time he was editor of the Monzteur. He 
died in 1791, of a putrid fever, in the 42d year of his age. 

‘ Berquin was of a mild and amiable disposition, and he painted 
virtue so attractive as to merit unqualified approbation. His works 
are extremely popular; they are written in a correct and my 
style, 
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style, and are happily adapted for the perusal of youth. Of his 
poems, mention will be made in our second volume. One of the 
best editions of his collected works is that entitled “ Cuvres de 
Berquin, mises en ordre par Louis Frangois Jauffret,” 22 vols. in 
12mo. with numerous plates.’ 

The second volume is devoted to poetry, and includes extracts 
from the works of Aubert, Bernard, Bernis, Berquin, Boileau, 
Boufflers, Campistron, Chamfort, Chapelle, Chaulieu, Colardeau, 
Corneille, Delille, Deshoulieres, Dorat, Fenelon, Florian, Frederic, 
Grecourt, Gresset, Imbert, Lafare, Lafontaine, La Harpe, Lainey, 
Lamotte, Noble, Leonard, Malherbe, Marot, Maynard, Moliere, 
Moncrif, Nivernois, Panard, Parny, Piron, Quinault, Racan, 
Racine, Regnier, Richer, Ronsard, Rousseau, Scarron, Sedaine, 
Segrais, Senecé, Thomas, Valincour, Voltaire, Watelet. The 
notice of Campistron may afford a sample of the poetic biogra- 
phies: but it is one of the shortest : 

‘ Louis de Campistron (brother of Jean Galbert Campistron, 
celebrated for his tragedies,) was born at Toulouse in 1660. He 
studied divinity, and became one of the order of the Jesuits: but 
afterwards accompanied the Duke de Vendome in his Italian 
campaigns. He died in March, 1737, at the College of the 
Jesuits at Toulouse. By his funeral sermon on the death of 
Louis XIV., Campistron acquired great reputation as an orator ; 
as a poet he possesses considerable merit. His “ Ode sur le 
Jugement dernier” is one of the best lyrical pieces in the French 
language: his other poems are of less value.’ . 

The extracts themselves are arranged not in alphabetical but 
chronological order ; so that the reader may acquire an idea of the 
history and progress of the French language, and mark the tendency 
of certain expressions to decline and disuse. We think that the 
number of authors included is excessive, as several of them can 
hardly be said to have left a name, and are not worth following 
even through a page or two. On the other hand, the quotations 
given from celebrated writers are not always sufficiently ample to 
convey a full idea of their characteristic manner. ‘The work, 
however, displays a tasteful conversancy with French literature, 
and is well adapted for the library of any young person who is 
undertaking the acquirement of that fashionable language. One 
of the writers of merit from whom we observed no selection what- 
ever is Mad. de Staél: but perhaps she was still living when the 
compiler made his book. 

In running from author to author in the order of time, it strikes 
us that the French language has been greatly enriched and 
ameliorated in late years. — Some specimens of oratory by the 
best speakers whom the Revolution has produced, such as 
Mirabeau, Brissot, Isnard, Lally-Tolendal, and others, would 
not have been misplaced: in England we never think of compiling 
a * Speaker,” or a set of “ Beauties of Literature,” without de- 
voting some pages to the display of the forms of parliamentary 
eloquence, 
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Art. 24. The Enjoyments of Youth ; a Ground-work to the Com- 
forts of Old Age. With Notes and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 284. 7s. Boards. Whittakers. 1819. | 
The “ Comforts ef Old Age,” by Sir Thomas Bernard, must be 

considered as the prototype of this book, and we like no work the 

better for being an imitation of another. Its intention, however, 
is good, and it lashes with a severe hand the vices and follies ‘of 
fashionable life: but its style is prosy and dull, and its censure in 
some instances too rigid to enable us to recommend the _ perusal 


of it as one of ‘ the Enjoyments of Youth.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


O. P. Q. may be assured of our perfect coincidence with him in 
the views and sentiments which he has expressed, and will accept 
our acknowlegements for his obliging opinion respecting us. We 
cannot say more in this place. 





We shall furnish Z. with an account of the publication of which 
he speaks, in our next Appendix. 





~ 


It is indifferent to us whether such a person as Anti-criticus be 
pleased or displeased, laudatory or indignant, at the .judgment 
which we have pronounced on his jejune performance. We hope 
only that he may live to be wiser. 





The Aprenpix to this volume of the Review will be published 
on the Ist of June, with the Number for May. 





*,* We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published GENERAL INpDeEx to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 
~ — and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. ) 





op In the last Number, p.291. 1.22., for ‘not,’ read act. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. Essai sur la Constitution pratique, &c.; t.e. An ae 
on the Practical Constitution and the Parliament of England. 
By Amapveus R***, 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 10s. 6d. 


I" appears that the author of this volume has passed some 

time as a visitor in England, and has been much offended 
by several comparisons which have lately been made between 
the condition of this country and that of France, as well as 
between the manners and characters of the two nations. We 
agree with him in thinking that, in some of those compa- 
risons, the theoretical advantages of our constitution have been 
unfairly contrasted with the actual state of things in France; 
and that, with an almost entire concealment of our national 
foibles, the excellences of our national character have been 
arrayed with much exaggeration against the weak points 
of the national character of the French. It is very easy 
to eulogize the Athenians with success at Athens, and there- 
fore the publications containing such partial statements have 
acquired a considerable degree of popularity among ourselves : 
but the writer before us, actuated by similar feelings on his 
own side, wishes to reverse the tables. ‘Though, however, 
we grant that “ fair play is a jewel,” and therefore concur 
with him so far as to disapprove of much that has been 
written in disparagement of his countrymen, we feel still less 
disposed to follow M. R*** into the other extreme, and to 
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conclude, as he does, that, £ instead of the English being the 
most prudent, the most religious, the most moral, the least 
affected, the most happy, and the richest nation in the uni- 
verse, on the contrary, the Dutch exceed them in prudence, 
the Germans in religion, in morals, and in frankness, the 
Spaniards in freedom from affectation, and the French in real 
wealth and happiness.’ 

In opposition ta the speculative conclusions and imposing 
systems in theory of Montesquieu and De Lolme, who, it 
seems, are the authors generally consulted and trusted in 
France for an account of the English constitution, (in the 
same manner as they are in England by all persons who 
trust in wards, and would rather study government in their 
closets than observe the world as it actually passes before 
their eyes,) M, R*** gives to his countrymen copious ex- 
tracts, containing assertions of plain matters of fact, from 
the “ Travels of a Foreigner in England,” a work generally 
attributed te Mr. Seuthey; from the examinations before 
the House of Commons on Election-Committees; from Mr. 
Creevy’s ‘ Address to the Electors of Great Britain on the 
Accession of a new Sovereign ;” and from other publications 
in Great Britain which refer to the subject of legislation. To 
prove that the three estates of the realm are not quite so in- 
dependent and so unconnected as the theorists imagine, 
formed of parties each nicely balancing the other, it is urged 
that the present king, before the decease of his father, was 
obliged to submit to a compromise with a domineering faction, 
and to take his crown on terms ;—that therefore the crown 
is not the party whose real strength has been increased by 
the changes, whatever they may have been, of the last half 
century ;— that, so far from the House of Lords forming an 
unequivocal check on the other two states, ministers may 
always ensure a majority there by new creations, and that, 
in point of fact, during the late reign, the members of that 
Howse were more than doubled by such new creations; — that, 
instead of the House of Commons being quite a separate body, 
actually representing different portions of the commonalty 
through the realm, 487 out of the 658 members composing 
that House, whatever they may do constructively, do not in 
fact represent the people, 18 being directly returned to that 
House by government, 171 by the influence of about 120 in- 
dividual commoners, and 298 directly or indirectly by the 
influence of about 150 peers ;— and that, of the remaining 
members, who are considered as freely returned by their con- 
stituents, all are not said to have obtained their seats by the 
honest and unbought suffrages of the electors, He then 
dwells at considerable length on the mede im which legisla- 
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tion is conducted in this kingdom, and begs our countrymen, 
before they boast of their civil rights and liberties, to réecol 
lect the frequent suspensions of the Habexs Corpus act; as 
also particularly te bear in mind the stx bills passed in the 
month of December, 1819, by which certainly the houses of 
Englishmen were not rendered more impregnable castles 
than they had previously been, nor was the freedom of the 
press very explicitly ensured or enlarged. 

Such is the statement made out by M. R*** ofthe present 
actual state of the British constitution ; and he alleges these 
matters on the authority of different works, some of which 
have been in considerable circulation: setting forth dates and 
names, and particularizing transactions as to boroughs which 
we carmot but deem nefarious, and referring also to proceedings 
in the House of Commons, in which such fransactions havé 
appeared to receive the sanction of that assembly. The works 
quoted have not, to our knowlege, yet met with any direct 
contradiction or confutation; nor has the House of Com- 
mons, as far as we are aware, by any subsequent proceeding, 
disclaimed or reprehended the accounts of its former mea- 
sures. We wish most heartily, however, that facts so al- 
leged were disproved; and we know not any thing that 
would give us more sincere pleasure as well-wishers to our 
country, than that the publication before us should be sifted 
by some competent person, and shewn to be a libel in the 
particulars which we have enumerated, by a direct and explicit 
disproval of the several facts there charged and collected 
together against us. 

Our readers may now judge of the nature of the view 
which M. R * * * takes of the actual constitution of this country. 
He says that he arranged the observations without any inten- 
tion of publication, but- that some late strictures on France 
have roused him to come forwards as an author; and he 
prefixes to his book a translation of an articlé in one of the 
periodical journals, which he considers as particularly unjust 
and partial. As from the nature of his design the greatest 
part of M. R***’s work consists of extracts from English au- 
thors, translated into French, we should but little gratify our 
readers by repeating details on the principal subject, which 
they may have already perused in those authors themselves ; 
and we prefer to give some extracts from a chapter on the 
subject of the eloquence of our speakers in parliament. The 
characters of Lord Holland and of Lord Castlereagh we will 
quote at length, because, with due allowance for one or two 
gallimatias, or gallicisms of thought, they appear to us re- 
markably just, and seem to have been written under the direct 
impressions received by the author as a spectator and auditor, 
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We subjoin also a part of his remarks on Mr. Canning; be- 
cause, though we think that he does not give that right hon- 
ourable joker due credit for the elegance of his pleasantries, 
we entirely agree with him as to the insignificance of such 
talents to constitute true eloquence, and believe that his re- 
marks on the necessity of sincerity and strong feeling to 
form an impassioned speaker deserve some consideration in 
the Pittite school of tropes and declamation. 


We hh dard t5- Speaking ef Lord Holland, the author observes : 


‘I must confess that this noble peer attracted my particular at- 
tention in some of the sittings of the Upper House, at which I was 
present. His countenance struck me as being open and full of dig- 
nity : but, as to the sincerity and disinterestedness of his principles, 
me air vier of the consideration that I am no proper judge, it 
would be extremely presumptuous to express any suspicion on that 
head with regard to the only Whig of whom it is alleged the British 
senate has reason to be proud. I shall confine myself merely to the 
consideration of his manners in Parliament. Notwithstanding his 
dignified figure, Lord Holland has asmile expressive of great arch- 
ness and intelligence: he speaks with much earnestness ; and, if I 
may be allowed the expression, with a kind of contagious ardour 
and zeal: but he is too quickly roused ; and, when once excited, 
he seems borne down, overwhelmed, and almost suffocated by his 
feelings. Then his voice, which at other times is strong, solemn, and 
particularly agreeable, becomes abrupt and broken, his words can 
scarcely find utterance, and he repeats them with a sort of inter- 
rupted stammering. With all these faults, I love to listen to him: 
but he has one which I cannot pass over. Inthe midst of the most 
grave subjects of discussion, and of the most vehement apostrophes, 
he too often gives way to the strange and unseasonable whim of 
introducing a joke; and his hearers are sometimes quite surprized 
to find a mere playful anecdote dragged in among reflections of 
a serious or even a tender cast. ‘This incongruity may in fact 
arise from the peculiar rapidity of his mind, and from the excur- 
siveness of genius : but it leads a stranger to imagine that the noble 
Lord has been taking a lesson from some actor of a melodrame.’ 


Of Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Canning, M. R *** thus ex- 
presses himself: 


‘The most eloquent orator on the ministerial bench is Lord 
Castlereagh ; he is in a manner the leader of the band, — shall I 
term it, or troop, or company? No: lest we be misunderstood, let 
us say, of a well-disciplined army, which is excited and raised at 
the same time by the soft tones of his voice. None of the minis- 
terial partisans can resist his powerful logic : it carries conviction 
into their minds, and trouble into their souls. I say this, and.I say 
so without laughing. ' 

‘Great captains in general pronounce only short harangues: 
but this noble Lord, who would not be an imitator, delights in 
making long discourses: it is true that he interlards them with a 
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very small number of rather familiar ideds: but these words, the 
symbols or phantoms of his thoughts, acquire a supernatural extent, 
so that the expression and the thing expressed have the same rela- 
tive proportion, which may sometimes be observed by moonlight, 
between a little statue in a garden and its enormous shadow, e%- 
tending itself to 15 or 20 feet. Lord Castlereagh has no imagin- 
ation, no energy of thought, no ardour of language; he is merely 
heavy and prolix in his obscure efforts and repetitions. It may be 
said that he conceives an idea in ten points of view at a time, and 
he wishes to make them all known together, or present them in one 
front; he appears to be overwhelmed by them, and to endeavor to 
disentangle himself as quickly as possible ; but, in his unlucky at- 
tempts, he hesitates, advances, retires, and again pursues them. 
At last he seems stuck fast ; — no such thing ;— he stops short on 
a sentence, repeats once, twice, or thrice, the last part, or the last 
word of it; then, his memory having thus taken breath, he labo- 
riously achieves his painful career, but never without occasioning 
in the minds of his auditors an almost insupportable degree of 
fatigue. He has once or twice made me suffer almost as much for 
his labour as for my own weariness in listening to him. However, 
throughout the discourse of this minister, we may distinguish some- 
thing like good sense, and even a semblance of honesty: it is truly 
grievous that it is not possible for him better to unravel these two 
qualities, which are as noble as they are rare: but perhaps this 
would be to expect too much from a diplomatist. I ought, how- 
ever, to say in his praise, (for I confess that his Lordship has in- 
spired me with some compassion,) that his manners are gentle, 
modest, conciliating, and full of urbanity ; he readily laughs at a 
joke, but seldom indulges in one himself, having the good sense 
to feel that this weapon is not necessary to him, and that in his 
situation it would shew neither wisdom nor generosity to make use 
of it; when his foes are prostrate, why should he wish to trample 
on them? Still he once happened, and at a sitting when I was 
present, to address with intentional warmth the Whigs in general, 
and Mr. Tierney in particular. The latter was sensibly piqued, 
and in his reply taxed with ‘‘ extraordinary impetuosity” the lane 
guage of “ the turbulent gentleman” who had just attacked him. 
These expressions, as applied to Lord Castlereagh, excited great 
bursts of laughter; and I confess that I thought they were 
merited. A skilful minister, sure of a majority in Parliament, 
ought never to exasperate a vanquished opposition, nor make them 
feel that he can govern without them: he ought to be aware that, 
if there were no oppositionists, it would be his interest to create 
and to pay some, rather than to carry measures without the sem- 
blance of scrutiny. 

‘With regard to Mr. Canning, I ought to begin by confessing 
that, after having heard him several times, I conceived the most 
violent aversion to him;—I do not mean hatred. People had 
boasted to me much of his eloquence; and perhaps they forced 
on me an exaggerated idea of him, which, when I came to be un- 
deceived, contributed greatly to aggravate my dislike. This dislike 
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is founded on two reasons; the first, which I must call the politi- 
cal immorality of Mr. Canning, made an impression on me most 
particule? in a debate in which, on account of the infamous in- 
stitution of public lotteries and the fatal consequences which they 
have on the lower orders, (consequences of which one of the mem- 
bers had just drawn a frightful picture,) this minister was not 
ashamed to make a jest of them, and audaciously to turn the whole 
description into ridicule. When an orator and a statesman cannet 
discover better means of supporting a detestable cause, he appears 
to me to be unworthy both of his reputation and his place. If it un- 
fortunately happens that a minister thinks that he is obliged to 
continue a tax prejudicial to the morals of the country, he ought 
never to speak of it without deploring the sad necessity : if he fails 
to do this, he wants both proper tact and proper feeling. — The 
second cause of my aversion for Mr. Canning arises from a fault 
which is very disagreeable in any man, but more peculiarly in a pub- 
lic speaker: I mean the presumptuous and almost arrogant air by 
which the inordinate vanity of some men leads them to wish to im- 
pose on their auditors. it is a bad expedient : —men in general 
are not pleased when the gentle, rational, and sensible ways of 
persuading them of the truth are disdained ; and eloquence is per- 
apt even more the art of affecting than of convincing. It is not 
sufficient for an orator to have a store of antitheses, or metaphors, or 
any other figures of speech; they will never render a man eloquent, 
or enable him to touch the hearts or captivate the understandings 
of others ; he must first have a soul, and be endowed with sensi- 
bility himself : — but, when a man who is destitute of feeling and 
not gifted with any extraordinary understanding expects that 
peop e should confide in his mere assurance, he must necessarily 
find his audience not always so well satisfied as himself; they 
uard themselves against the arrogance of this proceeding ; they 
hha more difficult to convince and to affect : self-love is on the 
watch, and renders them more alive to suspicion, Before they 
submit their own judgment to that of the speaker who attacks 
them with so much presumption and confidence, they wish to be 
erfectly convinced that he is right; and if, in consequence of . 
this internal struggle, they remain insensible to his attacks, it may 
be concluded that his assault is unskilful, or that his arguments 
are weak, unjust, and misplaced. Mr. Canning acts in such a 
manner that he seems not to solicit conviction, but insolently to 
require it. His voice is pompous and sonorous, his tone is high, 
and his manner imperious; gppearing to annoynce that he does 
not expect to be resisted or contradicted. He carries this fault 
so far as to unite with it gesture and menace : he cannot complete 
a sentence without striking the air with his two hands, or with his 
closed fist ; and it has been said to be his wish to knock down the 
free-will of his hearers. From the moment when he rises until he 
is seated, he gesticulates to excess, sticks his hands on his sides 
like a market-woman, turns himself round, and then abruptly 
swings back again, advances, recedes, and storms. At first we 
may ask the meaning of all these strange actions; we then be- 
come 
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come astonished, then irritated, and finally amused by them. We 
fancy that we are listening to a man full of eloquence, but too soon 
discover that he is merely a dogmatical declaimer, inflated with 
pride,’ &c. 


The author then proceeds to tell a diverting story of his 
having heard Sir Francis Burdett. He had been up two 
nights before, and was so exhausted that, as soon as he took 
his seat in the gallery of the House of Commons, he fell into 
a profound sleep, from which he was awakened by Sir Fran- 
cis’s voice; and, although he was prepared to expect much 
sweetness and delicacy of tone, and that the words would drop 
from the Baronet’s lips softer and sweeter thar honey, the 
first sounds so disturbed and distracted his sensorium that he 
could not recover the tranquillity of his nerves, or discover 
any thing in the tone that could give the slightest pleasure : 
so that, while he was assured that the most delightful sounds 
came trickling into his ears, they only grated and jarred in 
horrible dissonance throughout his sleepless frame. M.R*** 
was present, too, at the Westminster-election, and doubtless his 
French readers will be much amused with his account of that 
scene of disorder and tumult. Once the mob cried out loudly 
that all hats should be pulled off; and M. R***, after hav- 
ing stated in the text that he waited till all around him had 
uncovered their heads, and then followed their example to 
prevent an useless altercation with the boisterous crowd, takes 
care to subjoin a note by way of apology and explanation to 
the Parisians and his brother-officers, (fer he is a military 
man,) recapitulating all the circumstances, and arguing tliat 
he was justified in so doing on the ground of expediency. 

On the whole, this author is a man of shrewdness and saga- 
citys He has looked about with much observation while he was 
in this country; and, by means of such observation and of a 
diligent scrutiny into what has been said by our own writers, 
he has discovered * the nakedness of the land :” using the 
privilege of a stranger to pry into all those infirmities in our 
constitution which Burke advised us as diitiful children to 
cover with our cloaks, or to refrain from noticing by turning 
away our eyes to the other side. We have adverted parti- 
cularly to the topics of his censure, which all of us must wish 
to see confuted; though some perhaps will sink under the 
conviction expressed by the poet, and exclaim, 





| ‘© pudet hac opprobria nobis 
Lt dict potutsse, et non potuisse refelli,” 


Every true Englishman, however, must desire that such evils, 
if they exist, may be removed by sorne temperate but effec- 
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tual means. It is but a recent occurrence for the English to 
be upbraided by any ca sg for their want of liberty, or 
for the restraints imposed on their press. Hume most un- 
justly endeavours to prove that, before the time of the 
Stuarts, this “‘happy isle” had no higher claims to freedom than 
any of the subjects of continental tyranny : but we are quite 
clear that our country-can draw out a better authenticated 
pedigree for a limited monarchy, and a well regulated freedom, 
than any other in Europe; and we should be sorry, indeed, if, 
having the most antient title, its privileges should be the first 
to wane. 

It is our duty, before we close this article, to make a re- 
mark on two or three serious mistakes committed by the au- 
thor. In one place, he expresses an opinion that our peers 
are exempt from the principal taxes. ‘This notion is entirely 
French ; and we need scarcely observe to English readers 
that our peers have not and never had any such exemption. — 
Inanother passage, he asserts that ‘ the principle of the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 was nothing else in reality but religious zeal and 
animosity, and that the greatest number of those who were 
then roused to action do not seem to have had for their prin- 
cipal object the establishment of well regulated civil liberty.’ 
The worthies who brought about that Revolution were wiser 
men than M. R*** apprehends;. and perhaps, when he 
studies the character of Lord Somers, he may find occasion to 
alter the opinion which he now hazards. — In a third place, 
(p. 80.) he observes that the first instance of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act was in the reign of George the 
Second: but it had in fact been previously suspended six times ; 
twice in the reign of William and Mary, once in that of 
—_ William, once by Queen Anne, and twice under George 
the First. 








Art. II. Constantine and Eugene; or an Evening at Mount 
Vernon: a Political Dialogue, by Junius Secundus. 12mo. 
pp-252. Printed at Brussels. 


AWE scope of political discussion is taken in this curious 

and entertaining little volume. The generality of the 
author’s opinions are of a much more democratic cast than 
any which we ourselves entertain, or approve: but he shews 
us that they have not been taken up by him without inquiry 
or reflection; and we have read his work with much higher 
interest and pleasure than we expected from the appearance 
of so petty a volume, sent forth under an assumed title. 
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The writer’s foible is a lurking fondness for singularity ; 
which, though it may be a frequent accompaniment of genius, 
is never an indication of superior good sense, or of a sound 
and masculine understanding. | 

The dialogue is supposed to be held at Mount Vernon, in 
Virginia, formerly the seat of the great WasHINGTON, be- 
tween Eugene and Constantine, two friends; of whom the 
latter, a political schemer, details the plan of a perfect com- 
monwealth, and then its several provisions are discussed be- 
tween them serzatim. 

He vests the chief magistracy in an elective consul, whose 
office is septennial. He would have a permanent and he- 
reditary senate of nobles, and a senate of representatives 
elected every four years: each senate to chuse its own president; 
and the consul and the two presidents to have the power 
jointly of giving new patents of nobility. He would also pro- 
vide an ecclesiastical establishment, founded on the religious 
doctrines of the majority of the community, with gradations of 
rank; its primate to be elected by certain ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and to have a seat among the nobles: the expences 
of this establishment to be paid out of the public exchequer. — 
These are the most prominent features of the imaginary con- 
stitution of Eunesos, founded by Constantine; and many of 
the obvious objections to it are anticipated and plausibly 
answered in the dialogue. It is admitted that the limits of 
the Greek republics were too contracted to form any prece- 
dent ior the establishment of an elective chief magistrate in 
an extended empire: but Rome and Venice, which are adduced 
as proofs that large dominions are not incompatible with such 
-a system, are in fact the strongest instances of the contrary ; 
and their history abundantly shews that a large state, so con- 
stituted, will either fall under the predominance of some as- 
piring faction at home, or be stripped of its dependencies, 
and reduced to a humble sphere by its languid and ineffec- 
tual operations abroad. ‘The United States of America have 
hitherto had particular circumstances in their favour, but 
they have not yet stood the test of time. To prevent the 
aristocracy from gaining an undue ascendancy, Constantine 
would have a law that no noble or commoner should be in- 
titled to possess lands in the republic of Eunesos, the an- 
nual rental of which exceeded the sum of 10,000l.: but he 
would throw no obstacles in the way of the unlimited increase 
of funded property, which is generally acquired by labour, 
and the labourer being worthy of his reward. This regula- 
tion might, indeed, check a permanent body from gaining over- 
whe]ming influence by means of permanent possessions, but it 
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would rather give facility than interpose an obstacle to the 
usurpation of an individual : for a Clodius or a Catiline would 
find property in the funds as useful as lands, and in some 
respects more Available for the purposes of ambition. Con- 
sidering this regulation as prospective, and applied to a new 
colony, we merely argue against its impolicy and inefficacy, 
and treat it as a chimerical speculation: but it assumes a very 
different aspect in the sequel of the dialogue, when Constan- 
tine is suddenly transformed from the founder of a new 
state into the reformer of an old one. We extract the pas- 
at length. 7 
“Tego! Hee would you dispose of the lands in the posses- 
sion of individuals above your proposed limitation ? 


© Constantine. Commissioners should be appointed to parcel 
them out to the veteran soldiers, sailors, and distressed manufac- 
turers, as was provided at Rome by the Leges Apuleie et Sem- 
pronia, care being taken to bestow them on deserving individuals. 
I perceive this makes you stare, Eugene; and I know I have 
Montesquieu against me; I have his words somewhere in my 
ocket-book; here they are: ‘* Posons donc pour maxime, que 
Jorsqu'il s'agit du bien public, le bien public n'est jamais que f on 
prive un particulier de son bien, ou méme que l'on retranche la 
moindre partie por une loi, ou un réglement politique.” The 
general principle of the maxim ought, | grant, to be held sacred; 
circumstances however may exist, which would demand its infrac- 
tion: for instance, supposing there existed an island in which, 
A.D. 1300, the feudal system was predominant, that the popu- 
lation at that period was 4,000,000, and that a baron had by his 
military prowess subjected a considerable extent of land to his 
authority, which through a long succession of heirs had been 
transmitted to his descendant, actually in possession of the same 
domain in 1810: that at that period the population was nearly 
four times what it was in 1300, that the genius of the people was 
wholly different, that owing to the great increase of population, or 
other causes, inordinate distress was felt, will any body tell me 
that the descendant of the baron stands in the same situation with 
respect to his country that his ancestor did in 1300; or that he 
can be justified in possessing those lands to the same monopoliz- 
ing amount which his ancestor obtained by his superior dexterity 
in wielding the sword, or promoting commotions among his coun- 
trymen, ghunged at that period in a state of barbarism ? But Rome 
holds out a beacon which may serve us as a sure guide. It was 
the inordinate wealth of Pompey, Ceasar, and Crassus, which 
caused the downfall of the Republic. Had a law been in force 
similar to what I propose, there probably would have been no 
Pharsalia, no Philippi, no Actium; or at least the results of the 
two first battles would have been on the right side.’ 


Eugene complaisantly replies, § The problem is difficult to 
solve. Equity, however, is on your side.’ In this shape of 
retrospective 
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retrospective operation, we cannot conceive a more mischievous 
or monstrous proposition. What argument can be urged for 
dismembering estates exceeding the annual value of 10,000l., 
which will not equally justify us in cutting off the superfluity 
beyond 5000L, or 500].? At least, what argument can be 
satisfactory to those who have not 5001.? What check can 
there be, when the fences of property are broken down, on 
the other ‘ deserving individuals’ for whom the commissioners 
may not have provided; or on those for whom the commis- 
sioners may have provided, but whom they may not have satis- 
fied ? The comforts of these new cantonments will soon be re- 
ported abroad; and where so much good has been done by 
one distribution, what may not be expected from a partition 
on a grander scale? The sweets of property dropped on 
men, they know not how, on account of the merit of their 
poverty, will create in them and their neighbours a cease- 
less craving for a succession of such God-sends. — The pri- 
mary duty of a legislator is to advance the happiness of a com- 
munity by promoting their industry; and the greatest en- 
couragement that can be given to industry is the security of 
property. If in any country, from the constitution of the state 
or from antient customs, the property is very unequally di- 
vided, the only rational way of counteracting this evil is by 
giving a free course to industry ; removing all restrictions and 
monopolies in trade; and allowing the diligent, the steady, 
and the enterprizing, to force their way to wealth and power 
by means of manufactures and commerce. The stirring and 
economical habits of the mercantile body will soon produce a 
sufficient counteraction, when placed in the scale against the 
indolence, the luxury, and the dissipation of the feudal. In- 
dustry is the grand secret of nature, the true vis medicatrix of 
the security of the common-weal ; and the security of property 
must be a fundamental law in true policy. Every violation of 
it, therefore, and all arbitrary confiscations, however plausible 
the pretexts may be, tend to obstruct that course of things 
which they aim to produce ; — instead of raising the deserving 
to opulence, they unsettle the common notions of justice and 
of rights, impair the certainty of possession and succession, 
paralyze exertion, and hazard those convulsions of state which 
eventually render honesty and worth a victim to rapine. 
Constantine defends the quadrennial election of his senate 
of representatives, and urges (we apprehend, with justice, ) that 
some time is requisite for giving the members a familiarity 
with the routine of business; while an annual election would 
* obviate in the most effectual manner the acquisition of ex- 
perience in the lower chamber, so essential for the well-being 
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of a triform state.” We think that annual election, in any 
large state, would render the authority of the represent- 
atives of the people in transactions of state, and their weight in 
the commonwealth, much less important than elections for a 
longer duration ; and, though in form the constitution might 
seem more popular, the real influence of the people would be 
less. 

Great difficulties occur in every plan that can be suggested 
for the support of the clergy: but nothing can exceed the 
mischiefs of the dissension and litigation produced by tithes. 
If we make the clergy dependent on their respective congre- 
gations, we incur the danger of common fanaticism from some 
tempers, and of too great versatility and accommodation of 
doctrines in subserviency to interest from others: but no plan, 
perhaps, would be attended with more serious inconveniences 
than that which Constantine adopts, viz. vesting the appoint- 
ment of the principal clergy in the crown, and making their 
stipends depend on the funds. 

We have said thus much, and need perhaps say no more, 
for the substantial merits of this work: — as to the manner 
of it, the writer evinces much peculiarity and much osten- 
tation. In page 48., line 6., a mere diagram is termed a 
theorem, and, two pages afterward, an epicycloidal theorem: 
though Constantine justly observes that it has not been geo- 
metrically proved. In page 152., line 8., the words twelve per- 
sons would have served the reader for a jury, instead of 
twelve letters of the alphabet, one after the other. At page 
135. we are told that in the Gospel we may sometimes find 
bishops mentioned, but nowhere archbishops. By the same 
argument, we may find from some English Bibles that Adam 
and Eve wore breeches, and from all that the high road be- 
longed to the king in the time of Moses. Nothing, however, 
has molested us so much in the reading as the author’s puns. 
He recommends mourning on the death of the consul during 
his consulate, as tending not only to cement hearts but to bring 
the dyers into activity; observing that ‘ one dying promotes 
another dying ;}— and in a supposed address to an invading 
pope, page 145., we find this passage: ‘ In spite of the sanc- 
tity of your temples, we will inflict on your temples temporal 
cuts with temporal weapons properly tempered for the occa- 
sion.’ ‘The following is a specimen of the luxuriance of the 
author’s imagination when left to itself: 


‘ Behold both chambers completely handcuffed, and with 
chains nine times round them, twisted by the hand of the consti- 
tution herself. The hovering vulture of the approaching consu- 
late may indeed be busy at their livers ; but like Prometheus - 
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the Caucasean rocks, they are unable to stir hand or foot. — See 
the bait suspended over the new river. — Fry of all descriptions 
surround it. — Look at that slippery eel, fit for nothing but the 
frying-pan, what longing eyes he turns towards it. — That big- 
bellied helluo of a salmon springs at it in vain; he must bring 
down his fat to recover his elasticity, before he can make a suc- 
cessful leap. —~- Observe that dare with blackish spots, how re- 
peatedly he jumps at it in vain. — What, nibbling minnow! wilt 
thou out-dare the dare? — Comes an antiquated barbel, hardl 

able to work his weedy way, but yet the old dotard darts at the 
bait — you are not the fish [ want. — Here is a perch proud of his 
red coat; no, no, I'll have no fry of such glaring colour.— Look 
at that carp with small head, but spatzum admirabile behind, how 
he flounders about the bait.— Here is a voracious pike, the 
tyrant of the stream — Dart at it again — Now you have it — Not 
yet — As often as you make a spring, so often will the line be 
twitched from you. — But what have we in that clear water ? This 
is avery rare genus ; it was formerly known in Europe, but is now 
so uncommon, that it may be said to be extinct; it is called a 
Windum, and is of excellent flavour. I must not treat this fish 
like the others, by balking him with the bait, for if I do, he will 
spurn it with indignation, but that is the very reason why I want 
to catch him — All I have to do is, to lay the bait quietly among 
those weeds, and then perhaps he may engorge it, as if it were a 


may-fly — He makes a gentle spring, and I have hooked the fish 
I want.’ 


This passage, which we take to be a compliment to the 
memory of Mr. Windham, is a proof at once of the author’s 
turn for punning and of his turn for paradox: —but even 
these puns are better than his description of boxing, and 
‘ young sweating devils’ dispossessed ‘ by the fist,’ in p. 165.; 
or the levity and grossness which occur in p. 146. about 
David. — We have been the more particular in noticing these 
puerilities and improprieties, because the work in other re- 
spects has its attractions, and deserves considerable commend- 
ation. It seems to be the production of a man who, though 
no mathematician, has stored his mind with some learning ; 
and who, though he has neither judgment nor taste, has more 
than an ordinary stock of vivacity and genius. He is an en- 
thusiast in honour of liberty and of literature; and we think 
that he is equally whimsical in his mode of promoting both 
the one and the other: for in p. 102. we find that the literati 
and artists in Eunesos are to have cards of invitation every 
week or ten days to the consul’s table, and inp. 157. they are 
to be made Knights of the White Cross. On the whole, we 
may recommend this Dialogue to the leisure moments of any 
readers who have a political turn, as affording a large fund 
either of instruction or diversion in a very small compass. 

ART. 
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Art. III. Nouvelles Lettres de Mademoiselle De l Espinasse, &c. 
i.e. New Letters of Mademoiselle De z’Espinasse; with a 
Character of M. de Mora, and other unpublished Pieces of the 
same Author. 8vo. Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 8s. 


om the title of this volume, as well as from the reputation 

of its author during a part of the dynasty of elegance which 
distinguished the profligacy of France from that of other 
countries, some amusement, some secret refinements in the 
art of passing time agreeably, and some anecdotes and insight 
into a strange state of society now passed, might reasonably 
be expected. Women of gallantry are to be found every 
where; and their adventures, if they could be told without a 
blush by the heroines themselves, would occasionally excite a 
smile, and in all cases claim from us our pity. ‘The divine 
Aretino, as he is rather grotesquely styled, closed a libertine 
life in a fit of laughter occasioned by the recital of the gallan- 
tries of his sisters, related by themselves. Yet they had not the 
advantage of graduating in the school of the veteran Madame 
du Deffant, or of attending to the lectures of D’ Alembert, 
or, in a word, of living in that hot-bed of abomination 
which has suddenly obtained such favor even with English 
loyalty, the old French régime : — a state of things which sup- 
posed every woman of rank, from the consort of the monarch 
to the wife of the ‘* fermier général,” to be a prostitute. 
This is no unjust severity; either prostitution among the 
great of Paris was universal, or all the memoirs of the past 
day are false. The lower orders, it is true, were less tainted 
by the vices of their rulers, and generally exercised in their 
stead only those which are the certain results of indigence 
and bondage ; they were cringing; and of course, when the 
occasion presented itself, they were fierce. The vices of 
lubricity without restraint were added by their superiors to 
cruelty and meanness; and a more worthless order of men or 
state of things was perhaps never yet seen, than that of the 
old French noblesse and the old French régime, for whose 
interests and restoration so much has been risked, and so 
many countries have been sacrificed. 

Still, bad as the state of morals was in Paris before the 
Revolution, the memoirs of the day possess a playfulness and 
a grace in their obliquity which amuse and detain the reader; 
and, as all Paris rang with the name of Mlle. De L’Esprnasse, 
and accorded to her salon, influenced by the graces and 
genius of its fair president, the preference over all other re« 
sorts of elegant licentiousness, we were intitled to look in 
this volume for a more than usual share of entertainment : — 
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we had a right to expect the fruits of so many edifying con- 
versations with the chosen of wits, philosophers, and poets, — 
men of the state, of the gown, and of the sword. Convers- 
ation, considered as a science, existed but in France; and, 
however select may be the individuals who are united in so- 
ciety elsewhere, the power of conversing with ease, fluency, 
and that happy interest which pursues a subject only as far as 
it is agreeable, and never pushes an advantage beyond the 
point of pleasure to the opponent ;— in a word, that never- 
failing gaiety and kindness of manner, and possibly of heart, 
which distinguished the table-talkers of Paris, remains per- 
fectly unrivalled. Moreover, Mile. De L’ELpinassE is de- 
scribed by Grimm and others as a complete adept in this 
occult and difficult science. 


«¢ All the world agrees,” said the Baron, “ that if the name of 
M. D’ Alembert, with whom Mile. De L’Espinasse lived for many 
years, attracted this society at first, sHz alone had the art to 
fix it.— All that envy and malignity have suggested against 
this lady has failed to destroy the character which she has left 
of her wit. No person ever was more qualified for society; she 
possessed, in the most eminent degree, the difficult and pre- 
cious art of setting off the talent of others, and of interesting and 
putting it into play without the slightest appearance of effort or 
constraint ; she had the gift of uniting the most different depart- 
ments of wit, without appearing to give herself the least trouble ; 
and from a word adroitly insinuated, she kept up the conversation, 
and varied it at will. Every thing appeared within her reach, 
every thing seemed pleasing to herself, and she had the art of re- 
commending every thing to others. Politics, religion, phileso- 
phy, tales, novels, nothing was excluded from her conversations; 
and, thanks to her talents, the most trifling anecdote found in them 
all the attention which it deserved. In her salon, every novelty 
of the day was picked up in its freshness: general conversation 
never languished ; and, without exacting too much, her visitors 
could converse apart whenever so disposed: but the genius of 
Mlle. De t’EsprnasseE pervaded every thing ; and it might be said 
that the charm of some invisible power brought back incessantly 
every individual to one common centre.” 


This account is borne out by Marmontel, by La Harpe, 
and by the noble and ignoble literati of the day ; and it is 
happy for her fame that the dullness of her writings is coun- 
terbalanced by such testimonies to her merits from the members 
of a learned and refined society. What enemy, however, to 
the name which has been graced by so many eulogies, has 
been rancorous enough to publish this volume ? We have 
in London but too many women who resemble Mile. De 1’Es- 
PINASSE in ethics, though they are without her advantages in 
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society, and are decidedly her inferiors in talents ‘ vivd voce :” 
yet out of that number we will venture to assert that hundreds 
might be found who, though long ago dead to shame from 
any other cause, would blush to be esteemed the authors of 
so much unmeaning rayless nonsense as may be found in this 
one volume. — So astonishing is the subdivision of talent, 
that even those two arts which should seem one and the 
same, viz. writing and speaking well, appear from more than 
one instance to be by no means natural sequences to each 
other; and when Mr. Fox, who exceeded all his illustrious 
competitors in unaffected eloquence, complained that the pen 
cramped and incommoded him, we perfectly comprehend the 
feeling that dictated the remark. ‘This lady, however, — 
the miracle of the saloon, —the peya Savue of easy and 
licentious societies, — she who held the reins of conversation 
within her hands so expertly as to permit or to curb 
pleasantry with a taste from which there was no appeal, — 
this astonishing individual, this sayer of spiritualities, this 
prompter of them in others, —appears to beso palsied by the 
pen that she cannot string three tolerable sentences together. 
The history of this unfortunate lady is short and shocking. 
She was the natural daughter of Madame D’Albon: but, 
having been disowned by her mother, she felt all the indig- 
nity of this treatment; and, from some of those fortuitous 
chances which were usual under the profligate old system, 
when few of the great could feel any confidence on the sub- 
ject of their real parentage, she obtained the name that was 
destined for a few years to be celebrated for the misfortunes 
of the bearer. ‘I'he lessons of D’Alembert, who was born 
under a similar cloud, failed, however, to reconcile her to 
this blot: her nerves were sensible in the highest degree ; 
and, while her heart was as inflammable as that of Sappho, 
the irritability of her temperament inflicted on her all the pain 
which can result from improper indulgence in passions that 
are for ever persuading and leading to error. Mad. du De/- 
Jant, the old admirer and correspondent of Horace Walpole, 
was afflicted with blindness; and in this helpless state she 
took under her care, as companion and assistant in attracting 
and marshalling her chosen society, the heroine of these 


letters: but her bad temper, increased by growing infirmi= 


ties, and exasperated by the attentions which she perceived 
to be transferred from herself to her more amiable shade, — 
and more especially the assiduities of D’ Alembert, — induced 
Mile. Dr 1’ EspinasseE to bréak her chains, and become the 
Jriend or the mistress of that philosopher. In leaving her 
protectress, she triumphantly bore off with her the orna- 
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ments of the salon over which she presided. Her new 
protector was well known to be too poor to support the ex- 
pences of entering into company, small as were the means 
requisite for such an arrangement; and it was found after 
her death that her income, which was very slender, depended 
on the life of a lady who had taken an interest in her fortunes. 
The heroine and idol of her society, and adored by her friend 
and lover D’ Alembert, she seems to have passed an easy volup- 
tuous life for three years after her departure from the house of 
Madame Du Deffant ; when, unfortunately for her and for some 
other Parisian sensibilities like her own, the appearance of a 
young Spaniard named Mora disconcerted all her projects, 
and planged her into a new war of the passions. After eight 
years, during which this amour is erroneously said to have 
lasted, it brought her eventually, yet young and brilliant in 
wit, though faded in personal charms, to her miserable end. 
Of this Spaniard, who is described as perfectly irresistible, 
honourable mention is made in Grimm’s correspondence. 
Scarcely had their mutual sentiments been explained, when 
it was found that they were intended for each other from the 
beginning of things : — but, as it usually happens, the weaker 
sex, in these cases, was in this instance also the loser. The lover, 
who had once been married, and who at London, Peters- 
burgh, and Paris, not to mention Madrid, had played the 
part of an accomplished libertine by profession, was compelled 
to join his regiment; and we are not surprized to find that, in 
so doing, he met with other ladies equally disposed to kindness. 
A correspondence, however, was kept up between them; and 
we remember to have read in Grimm that the person selected 
to bring M. Mora’s letters from the post was no other than 
the discarded D’Alembert. After a considerable absence, M. 
Mora set out on his return to Paris, in ill health, on purpose 
to avow his infidelity to Mlle. Dr L’Espinasse; and his death, 
which happened at Bordeaux, occurred in time to prevent the 
lady from confessing an infidelity on her side. Her passion 
for M. De Guitert, another of the “ aimadles roués” of the 
debauched old court, became the torment of her remaining 
hours. She frequently conversed with him, says ‘the simple 
and artless publisher of these letters, on the subject of M. de 
Mora ; from whom she received frequent accounts, and whom 
she reproached herself with having sacrificed to a rival = 
little sensible to the value of her preference. The Presiden 
Heénault, it is said, was desirous of marrying her, at the ga- 
lant age of seventy. In April, 1776, this unhappy woman 
finished a life of suffering, and left an additional example to 
App. Rey. Vou. xciv. Hh her 
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her sex of the danger of listening with credulity to the declar- 
ations of lovers, or of trusting their happiness to any other 
keeping than that of self-respect. 

We lay before our readers one extract from this volume, 
the best that we can find. 


‘M. De Mora is naturally but little susceptible of any passions, 
and therefore we must not be surprized if he is an utter stranger 
to the tenderest and liveliest of them all. So far is he from being 
a slave to this weakness himself, that he cannot even believe its 
existence in others. He is a judge only.of what pertains to the 
senses, and all beyond them he considers as so many fictions. He 
sets no value on sensibility, esteeming it only as an effect of self- 
love ; and, under this point of view, he feels more offended than 
flattered by having inspired it. He has never been in love, but 
has enjoyed an infinite number of ephemeral predilections, which 
have imparted their momentary pleasures without reaching his 
heart. In one word, he is a stranger to the sweets and the bit- 
ters of that passion, but is dangerously gifted with all the arts and 
graces which induce it in others. His conduct might inflict on a 
female the utmost uneasiness, but she would be wrong to complain 
of it: for he is the last man in the world who would designedly 
make another unhappy. He is possessed neither of sensibility nor 
tenderness, but this indifference proceeds not from choice, it is the 
niggardliness of nature. He never conceals the truth, however 
severe it may be to her who loves him; and, should she cease to 
please him, he is desirous to let her know and feel it. To be the ob- 
ject of love, as long as his senses make it desirable, is his humour ; 
but, when theyare once satisfied, fondness annoys him, and he must 
reduce the sentiments which he has inspired to the temperature of 
his altered and satiated feelings. In a word, he is determined to 
be his own master, and will not condescend to reflect whether the 
happiness or honour of the female whom he has seduced is com- 
promised by his coldness. The levity, I may say the harshness, 
with which M. De Mora treats women, results from the little value 
which he sets on them; and he cannot easily disguise this con- 
tempt from the eyes of the unfortunate whose affections he is 
labouring to engage. 

‘Let me add,’ continues Mile. Dre L’Espinassg, ‘ one trait 
which will complete our acquaintance with M. De Mora. He has 
read the above portrait of himself without emotion. He pardons 
my ill opinion of his heart in favour of the high opinion which I en- 
tertain for his talent; he is consoled for the want of sensibility 
by the consciousness that he is beloved; and he has goodness and 
indulgence enough not to be offended with me, for having pene- 
tra cd a secret which his confidence and the interest created by my 
friendship have revealed to my eye and my heart.’ 


ART. 
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Art. IV. Dictionnaire Historique et Biographique, &c.; t.e. An 
Historical and Biographical Dictionary of French Generals, from 
the Eleventh Century to the Year 1820. By the Chevalier pr 
CourceLLes, Editor of a new Edition of the “ Art of Verify- 
ing Dates,” &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 488. Paris. 1820. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 10s. 6d. 

T= memory of heroes, says the author in his preface, has 

always formed among mankind the object of an universal 
worship, which time has not impaired. Under the shade of 
their immortal laurels, the laws are seated; agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts flourish; and those institutions are 
reared, which perpetuate the glory and the happiness of na- 
tions. Well may the lyre resound, the canvass glow, or the 
marble and the bronze soften, to eternalize the remembrance 
of their noble toils. Among the antients, triumphal spectacles 
and crowns of laurel consecrated great actions; among our- 
selves, orders of knighthood, and grades of rank personal or 
hereditary, are become the rewards of valour. Such recom- 
penses, whether real or moral, are well adapted to keep ative 
that personal and national honour, that fire of spirit and 
of patriotism, which has created so many prodigies, and the 
extinction of which is a sure forerunner of the decay of 
nations. 

The writer then proceeds to complain that, with the tribute 
of admiration which we are disposed to bestow on those who 
make exertions and sacrifices in the public cause, is tre- 
quently mingled the regret of perceiving that celebrity is not 
proportioned to individual merit; that history must allot a 
space to her notices, measured rather by the importance of an 
event, or a victory, than by the exertions of the agents con- 
cerned ; and that exalted virtues are often lost to fame, for 
want of being employed about the imposing features of the 
scene. Against this injustice, personal biography offers the 
most satisfactory remedy; and characters, not so grouped as 
to be conveniently displayed in the annals of nations, may thus 
be painted in all their individual perfection, and preserved for 
perpetual models. History, like a bonfire, celebrates some 
splendid incident, and convenes a crowd to gaze, but mostly 
burns in vain: while biography, like a street-lamp, lights each 
successive passenger through the paths of human life. Mili- 
tary merit is peculiarly liable to be overlooked when displayed 
in subordinate enterprizes, and is in this respect less fortunate 
than literary merit. 

M. pe Cource._es has therefore determined to consecrate 
a separate biographical dictionary to the military excellence 
of the French. Something of this kind was begun by M. 
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Pinard ; who, in a series of eight quarto volumes, which ap- 
peared between 1770 and 1778, under the title Chronologie 
Militaire, gave a succinct chronological view of the various 
marshals, constables, commandants, generals, brigadiers, 
and chevaliers, of whom he could collect notices. His records 
commenced with the year 1534, in which a new organization 

was given to the I'rench army, and new titles of rank were 
introduced; and it would have been continued to the peace of 
1783, if the author had lived to complete his plan. As he was 
a clerk in the office of the Minister at War, he had access to 
all the registers and archives of the government: but his 
work displays antiquarian industry more than military criti- 
cism, and a certain value for titular rank rather than for 
professional excellence. It being also calculated on a com- 
prehensive plan, the portion assigned to each individual life is 
narrow, and is filled up with dry outlines, unaccompanied by 
those details which enliven narration and characterize a per- 
sonage. ‘The Chevalier pe CourRcELLEs, on the contrary, 
proposes to use afresh the valuable compilations of Pinard, 
but to enlarge them with additional anecdotes; and he ex- 
tends his researches back to the year 1000, so that all the 
military merit which has illustrated the French monarchy 
comes within his scope. ‘The cotemporary lives, which it has 
been necessary to collect, have mostly been obtained from 
brother-officers, assisted by information derived from the 
widows, children, and relations of the deceased ; and, in some 
instances, notices are preserved of living individuals, which 
they have been willing to assist in furnishing. Several literary 
men, who are conversant with history, and especially with the 
documents which concern our own times, have been called in 
as co-operators: but the direction of the whole undertaking, — 
the choice of names for admission or rejection, — in short, the 
compilement of the articles, —— is submitted to the judgment 
of the Chevalier, who is the responsible editor, though not the 
only labourer. Fis liberality is apparently superior to party- 
prejudice, and his military criticism adequate to the apprecia- 
tion of difficult manoeuvres. 

This first volume, which is honourable to his superintend- 
ence, contains the letter A. entire, and nearly half of the letter 
B.: so that about fifteen volumes may be expected before the 
work is complete. ‘This extent may be welcome in France, 
where every family will be pleased to seek the names of its 
military heroes: but it is clearly excessive for foreign use. 
Here, we are anxious to read only the lives of those who have 
attained European celebrity, or have been mingled in conflicts 


of our own; for, in associating the memory of an enemy with 
the 
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the scenes and persons which we knew, interest gives to it a 
value analogous to that of affection. 

We will extract, as a specimen, the life of an officer who 
fought much in this country: 


‘ Robert de Baviere, Prince-palatine of the Rhine, and Colonel- 
general of the English in the service of France, was born 17th De- 
cember, 1619, attended the Prince of Orange in 1632 to the siege 
of Rhinberg, and obtained in 1637 a regiment of German cavalry. 
Employed in 1638 under his brother Charles Louis, who had joined 
the Swedes, he served at the siege of Lemgo, and fought on the 
11th October at Alstein against Count Hassfeld, who gained the 
victory. Prince Robert * was made prisoner on this occasion, and 
sent to Vienna, where he passed three years, but was exchanged 
in 1641. He then went over to England, and attached himself to 
his uncle Charles I., whom he accompanied to the House of Com- 
mons on the 4th of January, 1642. Intrusted with the command 
ef the King’s army against the parliamentarians, and decorated 
with the order of the Garter, he marched to Worcester, raised the 
siege which had been undertaken by Fiennes, and intercepted his 
succours. At Edge-hill he commanded the right wing of the 
cavalry, and on the 2d of November defeated the left wing of the 
parliamentarians, pursued it to Keinton, and nearly cut it to 
pieces. Banbury submitted immediately afterward. In 1643, at the 
head of 4000 men, he took Cirencester, made 1400 prisoners, and 
seized the military stores. He attacked Gloucester unsuccessfully, 
levied contributions in Wales, forced Lichfield and Birmingham 
to surrender, and joined Prince Maurice his brother in the attack 
on Bristol, which succeeded on the third day. A second attempt 
on Gloucester was made in concert with the King, but was im- 
peded by Essex; whom, however, Prince Robert pursued and 
harassed, and whose rear-guard he defeated at Hungerford. At 
Newbury, on the 29th of September, he engaged the parliament- 
ary cavalry, and was at first obliged to give way, but rallied his 
troops, and routed the enemy. In January, 1644, he was created 
Duke of Cumberland and Holderness, and was sent to the relief 
of Newark, of which he forced Meldrum to raise the siege. He 
marched next to the assistance of York, which was besieged by 
the Duke of Manchester, took possession of Longford and Stop- 
ford in his way, and reached it on the Ist of July. Having 
obliged the parliamentarians to retire, he attacked them on the 
12th at Marston-moor, but was compelled to fall back into Lanca- 
shire ; after which York surrendered to the parliament-forces. In 
May, 1645, he delivered Chester, took Leicester by storm, and 
made 1200 prisoners. At Naseby, 24th June, he fought with his 
customary valour: but, having defeated three battalions of the 
enemy, he pursued them too far, and on his return found the King 
without infantry, without baggage, and obliged to fly towards 





* Known among us by the name of Prince Rupert. 
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Oxford. Prince Robert attempted the defence of Bristol, but 
after three wecks was forced to evacuate it, and return to the 
King at Oxford. Fairfax, the parliamentary- -general, having taken 
Exeter on the 23d of April, 1646, induced the King to quit Oxford, 

and to throw himself into the hands of the Sc otch, who sold his 
person for 200,0001. to the parliamentarians. This event compelled 
the Prince-palatine to quit England, and to pass into France, with 
certain other refugees, over who n he was created Colonel-general 
by a commission “dated 13th December. Promoted to the rank 
of maréchal-de-camp, he was authorized to levy a regiment of 
emigrant English infantry; which was employed, under the Maré- 
chal de Gassion, in the succour of Landrecies, in the taking of 
Bassec, 19th July, in the defeat of 800 horse under the Duke of 
Lorraine. and in the siege and taking of Lens, 2d October. In 
1648, Prince Robert joined in Holland his cousin the Prince of 
Wales, afterward Charles II. Some loyal sea-captains having 
offered to attempt the deliverance of Colchester, the two Princes 
went on board, but were driven back into the Dutch ports by the 
English squadron. Prince Robert was nominated Admiral of the 
royal fleet, and took some prizes: but this warfare did not continue. 
He rejoined the Prince of Wales in France, when his regiment 
was incorporated in that of Rokeby. After the Restoration, he 
joined King Charles II. in England, was made a privy-councillor 
in 1662, resumed in 1664 a command in the English fleet, and in- 
tercepted a Dutch convoy from Smyrna. He fought on the 13th 
of June, 1665, under the orders of the Duke of York, against the 
Dutch fleet, and blew up the Admiral’s ship. Created Vice-admiral 
of England, he assisted the Duke of Albemarle in 1666 in several 
naval engagements. In 1673 he was named Admiral, and com- 
manded the English fleet which, in concert with the French squa- 
dron under Count D'Estrées, fought the Dutch fleets on the 7th 
and 14th of June and 2ist of August. On all these occasions, 
Prince Robert displayed perfect intrepidity. They were his last 
efforts, for he was not afterward called out on active service, but 
died on the 29th of November, 1682. (See Depét de la Guerre, 
Manuscrits Le Tellier, tom. eli. Vie du Prince Robert, Moreri, 
Mémoires du Pere d’ Avrigny, Annales du Temps.) 


This quotation will suffice to give an idea of the execution 
of a work which must be valuable to the historian, and conve- 
nient to military men. Perhaps, however, it may undesirably 
assist to foster and revive in France that periodical spirit of 
warfare, which, whenever the interior population of the coun- 
try grows redundant, forces the sovereign for the time being to 
attempt extensions of territory.—T he article Eugene de Beau- 
harnots announces the real favourite of the nation. 


Ant. 
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Art. V. L’Essai sur T Homme, de Pope, traduit en vers Frangais, 
&c.; i.e. Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,” translated into French 
Verse by JAmes Detitte, with the English Text, Notes, and 
various Readings; and the “ Universal Prayer,’ translated into 
French Verse by M. De Lally-Tolendal. (Forming Vol. XVII. 
of the Works of M. Areca. ) 12mo. Paris. 1821. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 5s. 


We congratulate the admirers of French literature on 

this accession to its treasures, although that language 
previously possessed two translations in prose, and ‘three 
in verse, of Pope’s “ Essay on Man ;” and of the three in verse 
that of Du Resnel in 1740, and that of M. De Fontanes in 
1783, are universally acknowleged to be works of consider- 
able merit. ‘The present translation was executed about the 
year 1765, and was frequently revised and retouched by M. 
DELILLE during his life: but it seems as if his fastidiousness 
had been so great, that he could never make up his mind to 
consider the performance as complete. At the distance of 
nine years after his death, it is now published as one of two 
volumes of his posthumous works. ‘The second, which con- 
sists of some essays in prose, and short poetical pieces, we 
hope to have it in our power to notice at an early opportunity ; 
but at present we confine our attention to the valuable trans- 
lation of Pope’s justly celebrated composition. 

Our partiality to Pope as a poet is well known to be very 
great; though we do not deem it necessary to go so far as a 
noble and extravagant partizan of him in the present day, 
who is paradoxical enough to advance it as a question whe- 
ther Pope may not dispute precedency with Milton and 
Shakspeare. In pathos and sublimity, we must admit Pope’s 
deficiency. His “ Eloisa to Abelard,” and ‘ Lines on the 
Death of an unfortunate Lady,” are the only occasions on 
which much of impassioned feeling is exhibited; and it is 
supposed that his intensity in both those cases may be traced 
to circumstances of a personal and peculiar nature. As to 
the sublime, his nature seemed to shrink from any bold and 
adventurous range of thought ; and, excepting some few pas- 
sages in the * Issay on Man,’ » which bear the stamp of one 
who, to a less sound judgment, united an imagination much 
more daring and much mightier than that of Pope, we may 
look in vain through his works for any indications of that 
magic power of genius which, at the very moment when it 
enlarges the comprehension of the reader and stimulates all 
his faculties to their highest action, can electrify and appall his 
soul. ‘This dominion, which is the genuine fascination of su- 
perior intellect, Pope was unable to exercise. So, again, to 
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all those wild sallies of invention in which the mind luxuriates 
in worlds of its own creation, and far from “ the stir of this 
dim spot” revels in the “ sky-robes” of poetry, where all the 
elements of nature and art are wrought afresh into the 
wildest and most fantastic shapes, Pope was entirely a 
stranger; except so far as he adopted and accommodated to 
his own purpose such materials when provided by others. In 
the descriptive poems of his youth, as much as in the miscel- 
Janeous productions of his more advanced age, every thing is 
earthly, every thing wuromantic. His real excellence lay in 
exquisite moral tact : —in a nice perception of the lights and 
shades of dhacanters —~ in that wit, of the finest cast, which 
enlists politeness in the aid of virtue, which has caught and 
contrasted inconsistencies before the culprit was aware of 
them himself, and which has exposed guilt and folly without 
startling suspicion. To this adroitness Pope joined great 
elegance of diction, a conciseness and felicity of expression 
almost peculiar to himself, (which it is proved that he acquired 
by unremitted pains and correction,) and singular ease of ver- 
sification. The whole mock conduct of * ‘The Rape of the 
Lock” and of “ The Dunciad,” with the numerous parodies 
introduced in them, is executed in the happiest manner. 
If we were required to mention Pope’s chefs d’cewvre, we should 
rather be disposed to select his Imitations of Horace, with the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, and the two dialogues commonly 
called the Epilogue to the Satires. The Imitations have all 
the ease and gracefulness of the original, and are perhaps 
the finest specimens of urbane and courtly satire which our 
language contains. 

We have been the more minute in these remarks on the 
character of Pope as a poet, because in describing the author 
we have at the same time described his present translator. 
The resemblance between them in the nature of their talents 
and merits has indeed often struck us, and we have sometimes 
adverted to it in the notices which we have given of the Abbé 
DeELiLLe’s former publications.* The early period in the 
French poets life, at which the present translation was com- 
posed, evinces that the resemblance in manner which we ob- 
served in his other works was not casual, but the result of an 
habitual admiration of Pope’s style, and of a continued and 
studious imitation. Good sense and elegance characterize 





* See in particular our review of DeLitur’s “ L’ Homme des 
Champs,” M.R. vol. xxxiii. N.S. p.470. For our notice of the 
“« Trois Regnes de la Nature,” see M.R. vol. lviii. p.517., and 
lix. p. 464.; and of the « Conversation, Poéme,” vol. iid. p-499. 
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every thing which the Abbé wrote ; and he felt none of those 
glorious but dangerous impulses of genius, which elevate an 
author at once to the pinnacle of grandeur, or wreck him in 
the whirlpool of extravagance. All that he effected was ac- 
complished by diligent and steady cultivation of his powers, 
by minute observation of life and nature, and by unwearied 
revision and refinement of his thoughts and expressions ;_ until 
he could at length produce to the world important or agree- 
able truths, reflected by lucid images, and expressed with great 
propriety and terseness of diction. 

The particular excellence of the present translation consists 
in giving the precise matter of the original, in a manner 
more close and nervous than we had supposed the French 
language to be capable of exhibiting. It would be an endless 
and perhaps after all an unsatisfactory task to attempt to in- 
stitute a detailed comparison of this with the preceding trans- 
lations, because it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract passages from each that were fairly characteristic of 
the whole performance. ‘The following instance, however, 
from DELILLe’s translation, in which he thus renders the 
remarkable lines on Newton, 


‘* Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And shewed a Newton as we shew an ape,” 


‘ Lorsque les immortels voyaient du haut des airs 
Newton développer les lois de univers, 
Surpris de son audace, tls concevaient a peine 
Un esprit plus qu’ humain sous une forme humaine, 
Et se montraient cet homme étonnant a leurs yeuz, 
Comme nous nous montrons un singe ingénieuz,’ 


is a fair specimen of the fidelity and the spirit of the work 
before us; and while we contrast it with the corresponding 
lines from Du Resnel, we feel ourselves bound to observe that 
the whole translation of the latter does not contain four other 
lines equally deficient in strength, fidelity, and correctness : 


“* Des célestes esprits, la vive intelligence 
Regarde avec pitié notre faible science. 
Newton, le grand Newton, que nous admirons tous, 
Est peut étre pour eux ce qu'un singe est pour nous.” 


Considering the diffuseness of the French language, we 
were much surprized to find those admirable lines of Pope, 
in which he describes the Supreme Being as pervading all 
nature, rendered with such closeness as in the succeeding 
passage : 

‘ All 
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‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That chang’d through all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame. 
Warnus in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.’ 


Que parles-tu toujours de ta fréle existence ? 

Vois Vuntvers en grand: il forme un tout immense ; 
Son corps c'est la nature, et son ame c'est Dieu, 
Dieu partout différent, et le méme en tout lieu ; 
Infinit dans les cieux, infini sur la terre, 

Il brille dans Véclair, parle dans le tonnerre ; 

Il luit dans le soleil, refraichit dans les vents, 
Echauffe dans l'été, fleurit dans le printemps, 
Remplit tout Cunivers sans occuper de place, 
Produit sans qu'il s’éputse, agit sans qu'il se lasse ; 
Sans jamais s appauvrir, il verse ses trésors ; 

Il inspire mon ame, organise mon cont 

Aussi grand dans un ver qu’en son plus noble ouvrage, 
Dans Vinstinct de lenfant que dans Cesprit du sage, 
Dans les faibles mortels de maux environnés, 

Que dans les esprits purs de splendeur couronnés, 
Dans le moindre cheveu gue dans l’ame elle-méme. 
Anéanti devant sa majesté supréme, 

Nul n'est faible ni fort, nul n'est grand ni petit ; 

Il joint tout, remplit tout, tout en lui sengloutit $ 
Telle de Vocéan Vimmensité profonde, 

D'un fleuve ou d'un ruisseau ne distingue point l’onde.’ 


The fourth epistle is by much the most spirited portion of 
the Essay itself; and M. De.iLie has been fortunately car- 
ried away in many passages with a corresponding ardour, 
above the usual flow of his composition. We think that our 
readers will be pleased to read his version of Pope’s observ- 
ations on greatness, and on fame: but we forbear to extract 
the original for the purpose of comparison, because it must be 


. sufficiently familiar and accessible to the readers ort *. Ds 





‘ Et la grandeur, dis-moi, qui Uobtient en partage ? 
Un conguérant rapide, un politique sage. 
Qu’est-ce qu’un conquérant? un bandit meurtrier, 
Qui se fait l’ennemi de l'univers entier : 
Qui, sans avoir de but, sans retourner la téte, 
Court, noble extravagant, de conguéte en conguéte : 


Du 
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Tels sont tous ces héros, devant gut tout trembla. 
Qu’est-ce qu'un politigue? un fourbe sans scrupule, 
Qui, tentant des humains ?imprudence crédule, 
Cherche @ les attirer dans des piéges trompeurs, 
Fort par notre faiblesse, et grand par nos erreurs. 
Eh quot? art de tromper, Uart affreux de détruire, 
Au véritable honneur ont-ils droit de conduire ? 
Non: ces fourbes d’ Etat, ces conquérans fougeuz, 
Ne sont que des fripons, gue des fous plus fameuz : 
Qui sait pour un but noble agir avec noblesse, 

Etre heureux sans orgueil, malheureux sans faiblesse, 
Sourire dans leail, les fers, ou la prison, 

Soit gwil régne en Titus, ou qu'il meure en Caton; 
Celui-la seul est grand : le reste est le vulgaire. 

‘ La renommée aussi, qu’est-elle? une chimére 
Qui condamne un mortel a vivre hors de lut, | 
Et le fait respirer par le souffle d’autrut : 

Cest d'un fantéme vain la fausse perspective ; 

C’est le lointain écho d’une voix fugitive, 

Qui méme avant la mort nous échappe souvent, 

Et dont on n'a jamais que le peu qu'on entend. 
Mylord, @ ton insu, lorsqu’on vante un grand hamme, 
Qu’on cite Bolingbroke, ou Vorateur de Rome, 

Que t’importe, dis-moi? D’un bien qu'on croit st dour 
Le peu que nous sentons nait et meurt pres de nous 
Dans un cercle borné d’amis ou d'adversaires. 

A légard de la foule, et des voix étrangéres, 

Un Eugene, un César, un Frangais, un Romain, 
L’un sur le Rubicon, et l’autre sur le Rhin, 

Celui gu’on admira, celui que l'on admire, 
Homére qui n'est plus, Voltaire gui respire, 

Sont tous également, pour tous ces vains discours, 
Une cendre insensible, et des fantémes sourds. 

Le bel-esprit armé de sa plume légére, 

Le guerrier décoré du sceptre militaire, 

Que sont-ils l'un et Vautre aux yeux du Créateur? 
Un frivole jouet, un Héau destructeur. 

Mais Uhonnéte homme, 6 ciel! est ton chef-d’ceuvre auguste. 
Que peut la renommée en faveur de linjuste ? 

Hélas ! sauver son nom de la foule des morts ; 

Mais comme la justice en distingue son corps, 

Tous deux devaient périr dans une nuit profonde, 

Et tous deux au grand jour empoisonnent le monde. 

La gloire sans mérite est aussi sans douceur : 

Elle porte a la téte, et ne va pas au coeur. 

Crots-moi: le calme heureux d’une ame irréprochable, 
Vaut bien tout le fracas d'une gloire coupable. 

Marcellus en exil prouve un sort plus ; 00g 

Que César, entouré d'un sénat & genous.’ 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the subsequent passage is the only one in which 
M. Dewitt has taken a greater liberty than can be admitted 
in a professed translation; though we admire the lines much, 
and respect the feeling which made him desirous of commem- 
orating the death of the young Duke de Cossé Brissac, who fell 
in 1757 in the battle of Rosback at the head of his regiment, 
and between whose family and M. DE LILLE a particular inti- 
macy had subsisted. If the work, moreover, had been 
throughout an imitation merely, nothing could have been 
better conceived than the introduction of this eompliment by 
the Abbé to the memory of a deceased friend of his own: — 
but, in a professed translation, such licences confound all time 
and space, and fill a reader’s mind with inextricable perplexity. 
At least, we speak according to the impression made on our- 
selves; and we shall now extract both the original and the 
translation : 


‘ Oh blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe ! 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 
But fools the good alone unhappy call, 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 
See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust! 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ? 
Say, was it virtue, more tho’ Heav’n ne’er gave, 
Lamented Digby ! sunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire ? 
Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d, and each gale was death ? 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav’n a parent to the poor and me ?” 


© Insensés, qui, séduits par une erreur honteuse, 
Croyez le vice heureux, la vertu malheureuse, 
Combien vous vous trompez ! que vous connatssez peu 
Le systéme du monde et les desseins de Dieu! 
Celuz qui sait le mieux connaitre ce systéme, 
Seul juge du bonheur, seul est heureux lui-méme. 
Quelle erreur de penser que, pour quelques revers, 
Par laveugle hasard semés dans l'univers, 
Que nul ne peut prevoir, et que tous doivent craindre, 
Plus que d'autres mortels le juste soit a plaindre. 
Vois d’un coup foudroyant Turenne terrassé ; 
Vois limmortel Bayard dans son sang renversé. 
D'ou vient qu’a ces héros la lumiére est ravie ? 
Est-ce trop de vertu? C'est mépris de la vie. 
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Et toi, brave Cossé, jeune et brillante fleur, 

Que du sort des combats motsonna la fureur, 

Est-ce pour ta vertu qu'une épouse adorée 

Pleure encore aujourd’hui ta mort prématurée ? 
Ah! si par sa valeur le fils est immolé, 

Pourquoi, surchargé d'ans, at d’horreurs accablé, 
Le pére jouit-il de lV amour de la France ? 

Quand lair souffle la mort aux champs de la Provence, 
D'ou vient qu'un saint prélat, de mourants entouré, 
Semble respirer seul un air plus épuré ? 

Pourquoi ma mére enfin, ma vertueuse mére, 
Prolongeant le bonheur d’un fils qui la réveére, 
Voit-elle st long-temps, pour prix de ses secours, 
Les malheureux et mot fenir ses heureux jours ?’ 


The translation, in another part, of all the blood of all 
the Howards,” ‘ tout le sang des Talbot,’ may throw an 
Englishman’s recollection back to the days of Henry V. and 
Henry VI., and make him smile at perceiving that those 
times are not even yet forgotten in France, in which the name 
of Talbot served there for a sword. We could have wished, 
too, that the name of Bolingbroke had been used instead of 
Mylord, ‘ reveille toi, Mylord ” and so in other places, where, 
to an English ear at least, Mylord has a sound somewhat 
ludicrous. ‘The occurrence, too, of peut-éire at the end of a 
line, as thus, 


© Ainsi l'homme ici bas pour lut seul semble nditre ; 
Mais pour un autre monde il travaille, peut-étre, 


is somewhat objectionable: but this may be an English pre- 
judice, and to the ear of a foreigner the line may sound very 
compact and full. We are happy, however, to say that, in 
spite of many such petty faults, if faults they be, the trans- 
lation before us abounds with passages which in nerve and 
elegance may be placed in competition with the original. It 
gives us, we acknowlege, a higher opinion of the power of the 
French language than we before entertained; and we think 
that M. De ittr, in fixing his attention on the ‘ Essay on 
Man,” very happily selected a task in all respects so well 
suited to his abilities, and so calculated to display his forte, 
that he has accomplished it with entire and absolute success. 

M. De Lally-Tolendal’s version of the ** Universal Prayer” 
deserves to accompany M. De.iLve’s labours, by its close- 
ness and general merit. We present it to our readers : 


‘ Pere de tout ! — O toi qui précédas les ages, 
Que, sous des noms divers, en tout temps, en tout lieu, 
Ont adoré les saints, les barbares, les sages, 
Jéhovah! Jupiter, ou Dieu ! 


* Grande 
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Grande et premiere cause, et la plus inconnue, 

Qui, ne me révélant qu’une faible clarté, 

As voulu seulement découvrir a ma vue 
Mon.ignorance et ta bonté! 


Par toi je puts, du moins, dans cette nuit obscure, 
Voir le bien et le mal, choisir en liberté ; 
Aux arréts du destin enchainant la nature, 

Tu m’as laissé ma volonté. 


Que cet instinct sacré, qu'on nomme conscience, 

Soit mon frein le gers pe: mon guide le plus cher. 

Fais-moi priser le ciel moins que mon innocence; 
Fuir le péché plus que Venfer. 

Libre dans tous les dons que ta bonté dispense, 

Fais que par mon orgueil ils ne sovent point trahis. 

Du bonheur des humains Dieu fit sa récompense ; 
Enjoutssant je t’obéis. 

Mais a ce cercle étroit de la terre ou% nous sommes, 

Garde-mot de borner tant de bienfaits divers. 

Et de ne voir en tot que le seigneur des hommes, 
Quand tu créas mille univers. 


Defends a cette main, faible autant qu ignorante, 
De prétrendre lancer tes redoubtables traits, 
D'allumer de l’enfer la flamme dévorante, 

Et d’oser marquer qui tu hats. 


Si de la vérité jai pu suivre la trace, 

Fais-moi, dans ses sentiers, marcher jusgu’a la fin. 

Si je m’égare, 6 Dieu, qu'un rayon de ta grace 
Me raméne au meilleur chemin. 


Quoique m’ait refusé ta sagesse infinie, 

Ou quels que soient les dons que m'ait faits ta faveur, 

Daigne d’un fol orgueil ou d'un murmure impie 
Sauver ma raison et mon ceeur. 


Que la douleur d’autrui devienne ma souffrance, 

Que j oublie a Vinstant la faute que je voi, 

Et sur tous mes pareils étendant Cindulgence, 
Que je Uobtienne aussi de tot. 


Je suis peu devant tot: mais je suis ton ouvrage. 
Ton souffle m’anima; tu peux soigner mon sort. 
Ah! conduts-moi partout ou méne ce passage, 

A travers la vie et la mort. 


Du pain et du repos ; c'est assez sur la terre. 

Parmi tes autres dons tu sais bien mieux que mot 

Ce qui m’est dangéreux, ce qui m’est salutaire : 
Que ta volonté soit ma loi. 


Ton temple, cest Uespace, 6 Puissance infini! 

Tes autels sont le ciel, et la terre, et les mers. 

Que toute la nature a tes pieds sshumilie ; 
Recois Vencens de Vunivers.’ 


ART. 
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Art. VI. Mémoires des Négotiations du Marguts de Valori, &c.; 
i.e. Memoirs of the Negotiations of the Marquis de Valort, 
Ambassador of France to the Court of Berlin; accompanied by 
a Collection of Letters from Frederick the Great, the Princes 
his Brothers, Voltaire, and other illustrious Persons of the 18th 
Century : preceded by a Biographical Account of the Author. 
By Count H.pe Vatori. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1820. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 18s. 


E learn from this publication that Guy Louis Henry de 
Valori was born at Menin, on the 12th of October, 
1692. At the age of sixteen he entered on military service 
with his father, who was a lieutenant-general in the French 
army, and under his auspices distinguished himself at Lan- 
dau, at Oudenarde, at Douay, and at Denair, and speedily 
obtained a regiment: but, when peace terminated all imme- 
diate prospect of advancement, he undertook the study of 
diplomacy, and was sent to Berlin by Cardinal Fleury in 
July, 1739. Frederic-William was then reigning, but was 
succeeded in 1740 by Frederic II. The war, which this king 
undertook against the Empress Maria-Theresa, gave occasion 
to various secret negotiations, in which more duplicity than 
skill was displayed by most of the parties concerned, and 
which terminated in the peace of Dresden signed in December, 
1745. For the part taken in these discussions by M. de 
Valori, he was created a Marquis; and he was farther em- 
ployed in 1747, at Dresden, to negotiate the marriage of the 
then Dauphin with the Princess Maria-Josepha. In 1748 
he acquired the rank of lieutenant-general, and then solicited 
the liberty of returning to France, which was conceded to 
him in 1750; during which year he fulfilled a mission to the 
Elector of Hanover. He had much attached the leading 
persons of the different courts at which he had sojourned, 
and was visited at Paris by many foreigners of the highest 
distinction during the five years of his stay: but he was again 
employed abroad for a short time in 1756, without success. 
The villa of the Marquis was situated at Etampes, for which 
place he obtained an exemption from the land-tax. He had 
the misfortune to bury his only son: but three daughters sur- 
vived him. He died in 1774, at the advanced age of 82. 
Such is a short outline of the substance of the preliminary 
biography. The book itself consists of the Marquis’s own rela- 
tion of his several interviews and negotiations with the official 
characters of the time, interspersed with many delicate ob- 
servations on the manners and characters of the individuals 
and nations under survey; and, although the detail is prin- 
cipally valuable to the historian as unveiling the secret causes 
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of many enigmatic decisions, yet it offers something of the 
entertainment of a tour, in the vivacity with which it depicts 
places and persons. Great frankness characterizes the writ- 
ing, and indeed it is on this account that it has remained so 
long in manuscript; the court of France not wishing that its 
secret intelligence should ever transpire during the lives of the 
persons concerned in it. 

After having painted the coarse military despotism of 
Frederic- William, the author describes the accession of his 
son, the celebrated Frederic: 


‘ This prince felt, or feigned to feel, for the loss of his father a 
lively grief, and made studied speeches to the officers and ministers, 
well suited to the circumstance. This beginning pleased every 
body, and awoke for him throughout Europe the dawn of a reput- 
ation above that of any of his predecessors: after which his book 
of reflections on Machiavel made people think that justice, pru- 
dence, and mildness, would be the rule of his actions, and it was 
deemed blasphemy to question his generosity. All his subjects 
believed their condition to be ameliorated by his accession: from 
having lived slaves, the nation famered that it was become free ; and 
the first explosions of this fancied liberty had in them something so 
extravagant as almost to excite risibility. Officers, who had never 
before walked without thick-soled boots, put on silk stockings and 
pumps, and marched on the Berlin pavement as if they were 
treading on thorns.’ 


Although Frederic II. eventually acquired that  selfpos- 
session during danger which is essential to military conduct, 
et, when he first placed himself at the head of his troops, 
he had not seen real service, and was more daunted than it 
became him to be in the presence of an enemy. His first 
action is thus related : 


‘ The Austrians entered Silesia by Zugmentel, and passed the 
river at Neiss, intending to march straight on Ohlau, to seize 
the magazines of the King of Prussia, and to oblige him to an ex- 
treme course. ‘This monarch, they thought, would thus be cut 
off from his own country, and unable to subsist in Upper Silesia; 
where he had alienated the inhabitants by harshnesses peculiar to 
him, and admirably seconded by the rapacity of his troops. The 
town of Brieg being in the hands of the enemy, it was an object 
to march without delay to the Neiss, to forestall the Austrians, and 
to arrive before them at Ohlau in order to cover the magazines. 
The King accordingly broke up his quarters, and passed the 
Niess at Lieben ; when, the enemy continuing to advance towards 
Ohlau, he had no alternative but to fight them. Marshal Schwerin 
pointed out this measure to the King, who perceived the expe- 
diency of it, and who in some degree attacked them by surprize. 
He had adopted the general maxim not to engage at once both 
| wings 
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wings of his army; and, by the disposition which he was now 
obliged to make, the left wing was nearest to the enemy ; while the 
right wing could be brought i in front of them only by wheeling a 
quarter of a circle, which movement was effected slowly, on account 
of the length and thinness of the line. The King of Prussia took 
care of the right wing, and charged Schwerin with the left, which 
he intended to be the & irst eng raged. The right wing, however, was 
more in the rear than was necessary to make a line in face of the 
enemy, an inconvenience resulting from having too soon formed in 
battle-array : for, as I have understood, if he had briskly marched 
in column fourteen or fifteen hundred steps farther before he formed, 
he would have prevented the enemy from completing this operation, 
and would have surprized them in the confusion of it. 

‘ The Austrians, in order to derange the precautions of the King 
of Prussia, moved a body of cavalry from their right to their left 
wing, vigorously attacked the Prussian right, broke it, and, 
through a vacancy which existed in the centre of the infaatry, a 
squadron penetrated to the second line, but was not supported. 
At this moment the King of Prussia fancied that all was lost, and 
went to the left where Schwerin was; who tried to encourage him, 
and said that in half an hour, by advancing his left wing ‘against 
the enemy, he hoped to repair the mischief. The King quitted him 
without saying a word, but with consternation painted on his coun- 
tenance, and went to speak to Prince Leopold of Anhalt, who 
commanded the second line; and who, yet more frightened than 
the monarch, advised the King to provide for his personal safety. 
He did so, and took the road towards the Neiss, in order to gain 
Oppelen, to pass the Oder, and return to his own dominions on the 
right bank of that river ; intending to join his other army, which 
was not far from the frontiers of Saxony, under the command of 
the old Prince of Anhalt. | 

‘ When the King presented himself at Oppelen, some Austrian 
hussars stationed there replied to the order for opening the gates by 
volleys of musket-shot. Two remarks are here very obvious: the 
first, that, if the King’s enemies in Oppelen had been sharp-sighted 
people, they might have taken him by letting him enter; and the 
other, that, if the e passage of the Oder had not been occupied, the 
King would have crossed the river, and travelled to Krossen, with- 
out hearing any farther news of lis army. 

‘ Schwerin, who took the exclusive command on the retreat of 
the King, re-established the order of the right wing, and by the 
firmness of his infantry compelled the enemy to make use of the 
night to retire precipitately. 

‘ The King of Prussia, unable to enter Oppeien and to pass on- 
Ww ards, came back by night, under the cannon of Brieg, with the 
view of gaining Breslaw. When he stopped at Lieven to take coffee, 
which a valet always carried in readiness, I am assured that he 
paced backwards and forwards in his room, lamenting aloud ; and 
that in his distress he had recourse to God, whose providence over 
things of this world he had affected to question, crying out, “* My 
God, this is too much: do not punish me so severely.” 

App. Rev. Vou. xciv. li | ‘ During 
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‘ During these moments of anguish, an officer sent by Marshal 
Schwerin came to announce the retreat of the enemy, and the vic- 
tory of the Prussians: when the monarch’s prayers were immediately 
forgotten, and gave place to boasting and contemptuous language. 
He rejoined his army, while Schwerin, though wounded, was 
making preparations to follow the enemy, whose defeat might thus 
have been rendered complete: but Prince Leopold deemed this 
measure needless; and so did the King. On the next day he en- 
camped his army near the field of battle, and again occupied round 
Brieg the posts which he had abandoned. 

‘ All the danger which he encountered in this affair, added to his 
loss of men and horses, filled him with alarming presages of the 
future ; and he offered peace to the Queen of Hungary on terms not 
very advantageous for himself, considering how high his pretensions 
had risen. Such was the event of the battle of Molwitz, the first 
important military action of the King of Prussia and the Prussian 
troops. Their success was wholly due to the firmness and courage 
of Field-marshal Schwerin, who shewed the judgment of an ex- 
perienced General in his view of the real situation of the enemy : 
but the King never forgave the superiority displayed by him on 
this occasion.’ 

Many other criticisms, somewhat severe, are passed on the 
military talents of Frederic IL, as at p. 133. and p. 198.: 
but we cannot follow this acute and well-informed author 
through all the historical details which he furnishes. He will 
contribute in some degree to remove that varnished mask of 
flattery, which the literary talents of Frederic and of his com- 
panions have contrived to place over his bust ; and indeed no 
foibles of this monarch appear to have escaped the notice of 
the French ambassador. Speaking of the King of Prussia’s 
attachment for Algarotti, he says, ** Ce prince dormait sur son 
épaule.” Algarotti, it is added, had previously been the 
favourite of Cardinal Quzrinz. Numberless corrections of 
Frederic’s own Memoirs occur in the course of these inter- 
esting pages. 

A second part of this narrative, beginning at p. 262., opens 
with a character of the King of Prussia, in which the follow- 
ing traits are not in unison with general opinion : 


‘ This prince is extreme in every thing that he does. The pecu- 
liar fault of his character is a contempt for mankind. He thinks 
that an enlightened and virtuous man is an ideal being ; and that 
those are fools whom the world calls honest men. He allows talents 
to very few people, and undervalues that quality which is called 
good sense, and which might be defined sound judgment. He 
speaks much, listens little, and turns into ridicule the objections 
that are made to him.’ 

M. De Valori’s love of detail is very conspicuous in report- 
ing a conversation between the King of Prussia and himself at 
p. 284. 
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p. 284. Copies of the letters of his secretary are also inserted, 
where they were deemed useful to illustrate the series of 
events; and anecdotes and reasonings follow on the part 
taken by the King of Prussia in August, 1756. Some ana- 
chronic observations are preserved on transactions in Ba- 
varia, of the year 1745; among which are included official 
lists of the Prussian army, then amounting to 120,000 men. 
The campaign of 1757 next passes in review, and is discussed 
with able military criticism. A journal is also given of the 
Marguis’s mission to Hanover 1750; in which mention 
occurs of some English individuals of rank. 

Volume II. contains a selection of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence and the private letters of the Marquis. ‘They illus- 
trate many passages of preceding narratives and memoirs, 
and occasionally include original letters of other distinguished 
characters, such as Voltaire and the King of Prussia ; of some 
of which, lithographic fac-similes are given in each volume. 
At p. 255. we have a remarkable letter from King James to his 
son, ordering him to quit France. ‘The whole collection tends 
to display in an advantageous light the temper, the skill, and 
the patriotic fidelity of this respectable French ambassador at 
Berlin. European historians may avail themselves of this 
correspondence, to judge more correctly of men and events 
than while living interests held a veil suspended over passing 
facts and characters : yet the corrections of appreciation, 
which they supply, are rather numerous than important, and 
will not much affect the general bearing of literary opinion. 
The great moral to be learnt from the study of posthumous 
publications i is this, that truth will one day come to light; and 
that he who values permanent reputation must determine to be 
what he wishes to seem. 
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Art. VII. Cours complet des Maladies des Yeux, &c.; i.e. A 
complete Course on tlie Diseases of the Eyes, followed by a 
brief Treatise on Ocular Hygiene, &c. &c. By F. DELARuE, 
M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. Paris. 1820. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. Price 10s. sewed. 

N° long period has elapsed since it was a matter of just 

complaint among medical men, that the diseases of the 
eyes had not attracted the attention which their importance 
demanded ; and that the treatment of those complaints was 
left in the possession of ignorant but bold and unprincipled 
pretenders. We have now to congratulate the public on the 
powerful re-action which this state of things has undergone ; — 
on the great interest which is now taken in ocular diseases by 
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all the well-educated junior members of the profession ; and 
on the number of works on this subject, of various merit, 
which are now continually issuing from the printing-presses 
both of our own country and of the Continent. Among our- 
selves, no small benefit, we conceive, has accrued to this de- 
partment of surgery from the exertions of the medical officers 
of our army; who have had but too much experience in one 
species of ophthalmia and its consequences ; and who have of 
late been stimulated to new efforts, by the galling reflection 
that an establishment for the relief of soldiers suffering under 

ophthalmic disease has been placed under the superintendence 
of a gentleman who, till then, was wholly unconnected with 
any branch of the service. 

In the volume before us, we have a general and extensive 
account of eye-diseases, drawn up in an easy and diffuse man- 
ner. Perhaps little of any importance can be said to be 
wholly omitted, yet nothing is treated in that full and com- 
plete manner which we could have wished. A preliminary 
dissertation sets forth the utility and importance of ocular 
medicine: in which the usual topics of the apathy of the 
public on this subject, the pretensions of quacks, and the 
necessity of general medical information to those who would 
excel in this department, are successively touched; and we 
have then a brief catalogue of works from which the author 
professes to have drawn is materials. ‘They do not exceed 
ten in number, commencing with Guillemean, 1586, and ter- 
minating with Demowrs, whose book is characterized as filled 
with fine and very curious cases. Scarpa is the only modern 
of the number who is not a Frenchman; and for the perusal 
of his treatise M. DrELarvE appears to have been indebted to 
the labours of Leveillé. ‘The writers of England and Ger- 
many are not once named as having contributed 1 any thing to 
the improvement of ocular medicine ; and, when any of their 
modes of practice are afterward wien in the course of 
the work, the notice is very slight, and always in the language 
of a person who is acquainted with them only through an im- 
perfect medium. ‘The author commences the proper 7 business 
of his treatise by a brief account of the anatomy of the eye, 
and the parts with which it is connected: but we cannot 
recommend it to our readers either for its clearness or its 
accuracy. 

‘ Almost all modern anatomists,’ he observes, ‘ are of opinion 
that the choroid coat is pierced by a hole which gives passage to 
the nervous expansion of the optic nerve. _ If, however, the con- 
nection of the parts be carefully examined, the choroid will be 
found to be itself a continuation or expansion of the outermost 
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fibres of this nerve: for, on cutting into it in the eyes of large 
animals, we not only ascertain readily that there is no juxta-posi- 
tion, but we also see distinctly that the black pigment observable 
between the lamin of this membrane extends, becoming gra- 
dually less and Jess apparent, for at least two lines into the texture 
of the optic nerve.’ (P. 33.) 


Having thus endeavoured to prove the identity of the re- 
tina and the choroid, he advances another opinion respecting 
the latter of these membranes; which, though certainly 
groundless, is less inexcusable than the idea that the choroid 
is merely an exter nal layer of the retina. ‘ The posterior 
surface of the iris,’ says the Doctor, ‘is covered by the same 
black pigment which we have stated to exist between the 
lamine of the choroid coat ;— an incontestable proof, in our 
opinion, that it is the continuation of that membrane.’ (P. 36.) 
— This account of the anatomy of the eye is succeeded by 
remarks on the ‘ mechanism and phenomena of vision,’ 
which contain, on the whole, a ——s distinct and popular, 
though brief, view of the subject. We cannot, however, 
congratulate Dr. DELARUE on the happiness of his explan- 
ation of the fact that objects appear to the healthy eye in their 
true position, and not reversed like the pictures on the retina. 
He ascribes it to the re-action of that nervous expansion. 

The diseases of the eye are here arranged in a luminous 
and natural order. In the first class, the writer places those 
complaints which attack the conservative organs; including the 
bones of the orbit, the eye-brows, the eye- lids, the conjunc- 
tiva, the lachrymal apparatus, the muscles of the eye, and 
the cellular tissue of the orbit. In the second, he has ar- 
ranged those which affect the globe of the eye; comprizing in 
it not less than eleven orders, ten of which refer in succession 
to the different parts of the eye; and the eleventh to those 
affections which attack, without ‘distinction, ali the membranes 
and humours of that important organ. At the close of the 
volume, we are presented with a very brief sketch of ocular 
[Tygiene ; or, in other wor ds, of the best mode of preserving 
the eyes in full health and vigour ; and the discussion of this 
subject ts, with considerable neatness of ar rangement, brought 
under the several heads of ¢ cunt usa, Applicata, Engesta, Ea- 
creta, Acta, and Percepta. As far as the author has tre: ated on 
this subject, his labours are sufficiently creditable to him: but 
the outline of the delineation oniy has been barely traced. 
‘The most accurate and judicious observations on the preserv- 
ation of the sight, with which we ave acquainted, are to be 
found in two small popular works of Beer ; ‘ Pflege gesunder 
nud geschwiichter augen,” &c.; and “ Das auge oder versuch das 
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edelste gescheuk der schépfung ver dem Néchst verderblichen ein- 
Jluss unsen zeitalters zu sichern.” 

In the volume before us, we have remarked many of those 
peculiarities which characterize the medical writings of our 
continental neighbours. ‘The actual cautery, so little in use 
in England, is repeatedly recommended by Dr. DELARUE ; 
and, throughout his work, we find a frequent reference to the 
humoral pathology. He speaks of black and corrosive 
blood (p. 87.); of blood loaded with acrid and saline hu- 
mour (p. 93.); and, after extirpation of the cancerous eye, 
he prescribes mild laxatives in order to divert the humours, 
and cause them (if possible) to be eliminated through the prime 
via. 

The prescriptions of M. Detarue abound as much in 
tisanes as those of any of his countrymen. Perhaps with 
us too little attention is paid to such remedies: for the vege- 
table decoctions and infusions possess powers of gradually 
ameliorating the state of the frame, in many constitutional 
disorders, which our impatience of delay, and the conscious- 
ness that we have potent mineral remedies, will not allow 
us to put duly to the test. ‘The author has given some strik- 
ing instances of the benefit of constitutional treatment in dis- 
eases of the eyes. The first to which we would direct the at- 
tention of our readers is a case of ectropion, in which a cure 
was effected by means of the dulcamara, antiscorbutic juices, 
sulphur internally, and sulphurous fumigations to the eye. 
The second is a case of congenital catar act, in which bitters, 
antiscorbutics, and a blister on the sinciput, appear to have 
removed the disease. (P. 339.) Other cases might be cited, 
in which the author obtained great benefit from a judicious 
combination of constitutional treatment with local remedies. 

Considering the information and knowlege which Dr. D. 
must be admitted to possess on the subject of ocular (liseases, 
we were not a little surprized by many of his proposals and 
modes of practice. Instead of scarifying the adnata with a 
sharp instrument, he recommends that a pencil should be 
formed of the awns of rye, and drawn along the inflamed 
membrane, so that the minute teeth shall tear it up and cause 
it to bleed. We did not expect to see such barbarity gravely 
inculcated, amid all the improvements and refinements of the 
present day. It would at best accomplish the object in a very 
slovenly and imperfect manner: while, in all probability, 
some of the teeth would be broken off and remain lodged in 
the conjunctiva, to prove the source of infinitely more pain and 
irritation than the trifling loss of blood could have relieved. 
In gangrene of the eyelids, the author has, with singular 
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felicity of invention, discovered a new method of stopping the 
progress of the disease. After having considered the reme- 
dies for gangrene, he thus proceeds : 


‘ Finally, if the progress of the gangrene should awaken any 
fears for the eye, we ought to introduce between it and the eyclid 
a plate of lead, having its edges perfectly blunt and well polished ; 
and, in order to lessen as much as possible the pain which its pre- 
sence never fails to occasion, it ought to be previously dipped in 
pure almond oil.’ (P. 84.) 


Any comment from us on this passage seems unnecessary. 

We learn from the Doctor that M. Pellier of Montpellier 
has treated Jewcoma and staphyloma successfully, by passing a 
seton formed of a single thread from above downwards through 
the substance of the cornea, and keeping up a discharge from 
it by means of the resinous ointment. He states, also, that his 
own experience leads him to think very favourably of the 
practice. Of its efficacy we have no knowlege : but in sta- 
phyloma it is rendered more prowalies by the reports given 
by some authors of the benefit derived in this complaint from 
the application of butter of antimony to the cornea, so as to 
cause ulceration, and keep up a continued discharge from the 
surface of the tumid membrane.’ We cannot, however, al- 
ticipate any benefit from the introduction of the minute seton 
in mere Jeucoma, and should rather expect from it an increase 
of the opacity. Like the attempt to remove specks by the 
knife, of which Beer has spoken in so undisguised and candid 
a manner, it would most probably leave the patient in a more 
deplorable state than before the experiment was commenced. 

Among the author’s proposals of new modes of treatment, 
we may mention the idea which he throws out that sulphur 
will be found to cure cancer; and to which, he says, he has 
been led by observing the great efficacy of sulphur in the 
cure of cutaneous diseases. He admits that they had no 
affinity to cancer: yet he cannot help thinking that this me- 
lancholy disease may be cured by sulphur, provided always 
that the physician and the afilicted could but have patience to 
continue its uninterrupted use for a sufficient length of time. 
— Another similar flight of fancy, in which Dr. D. has in- 
dulged, is the method “of cure suggested by him in cases of 
mydriasis, or dilatation of the pupil. 


‘In reflecting,’ he observes, ‘ on the rapid progress of mydri- 
asis, and on the phanomena which it presents, I conceived the 
idea that in many cases we could cure it zmmediately, and as if by 
enchantment, by applying a cupping glass with the exhausting 
syringe over the diseased eye, covered by the upper eyelid. | 
have been induced to think that this mode would succeed: but I 
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ought to state, that as yet I have had no opportunity of putting its 
utility to the ce : merely propose it, therefore, to the sagacity 
of practitioners.’ (P. 201.) 


The idea thus oe has no doubt arisen from considering 
the iris as formed of an erectile tissue, into which, it is sup- 
posed, the blood might be forced by the exhaustion of the 
cupping glass: but a much more feasible practice, in this ex- 
panded state of the pupil, is the use of a solution of common 
salt dropped into the eye, which, according to the writer, has 
in his hands shewn great powers in restoring the natural 
action of the iris. Of its value as a remedy we cannot speak 
from experience: but ‘we trust that it will prove more effica- 
cious than we have found the solution of muriate of ammonia 
in lime-water, which M. Dre.arve strongly recommends in 
ulcer of the cornea. 

These remarks on mydriasis lead us to notice a singular 
instance of supposed deficiency of the iris; which:the author 
considers, with good reason, as in all probability nothing 
more than a case of extreme expansion of the pupil, affecting 
both eyes. The following is the substance of the communi- 
cation made by Dr. Morison of London to the Cercle Médical 
of Paris, in the month of September, 1819. 


‘The subject of the case is an infant, the son of a saddler 
in the neighbourhood of London. ‘The pupils of both eyes are 
enormously large, extending in every part to the sclerotica, so as 
to render perceptible the vessels at the bottom of the eye. The 
child, who sees objects tolerably well, unless too strongly illumin- 
ated, has laboured under this infirmity from his birth. A strong 
light always fatigues him more or less, and renders vision very con- 
fused: but this peculiarity 1 is attended with no pain, and his health 
in other respects is good.’ (P. 208.) 


We regret to observe that the author seems to be wholly 
unacquainted with the interesting labours of our lamented 
countryman Saunders, who so well deserved to be named 
when treating on the subject of congenital cataract. M. 
DELARUE proposes in such cases to wait till the age of ten or 
twelve years; and, in speaking of keratonyxis, he does not 
once allude to Mr. Saunders, who may be truly considered as 
among the most distinguished of the patrons of this mode of 
oper ating. He furnishes us, however, with a curious reference 
to what we believe to be the earliest recorded instance of this 
operation being performed. In the Syntagma praxeos Mayer- 
nian@, (Lond. 1690, p. 84.) it is related, under the marginal 
title of Operatio Admiranda, that an operation exactly re- 
sembling what is now termed keratonyxis was successfully 
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English female oculist. Sir Theodore de Mayerne, of whom 
his cotemporaries and immediate successors have spoken in 
terms of extravagant praise, practised medicine successively 
in Paris, Amsterdam, and London, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century: he was buried in St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
on the northern wall of which his epitaph was inscribed, de- 
tailing in hyperbolical Janguage the virtues and talents of a 
man who seems to have been i in truth the ornament of his age. 
Dr. D. gives a most unfavourable report of his experience 
of the operation of keratonyxis : but he admits that, in Ger- 
many, where he supposes soft cataract to be of more frequent 
occurrence, it has proved generally successful. 

On the subjects of extraction and depression, we have dis- 
tinct and clear statements of the modes of operating, although 
it is sufficiently evident that the author leans much to the 
latter of these operations. Yet nothing is said of the particular 
cases to which each is more peculiarly adapted; and, indeed, he 
has expressed himself with such indifference respecting ‘the 
choice of the operation, that his conduct as a teacher appears 
in this instance highly deserving of censure. (P. 327.) We 
do not believe that any one is prepared to dispute the supe- 
rior efficacy of extraction in cases of hard cataract and en- 
larged states of the lens : — but we think that we may safely 
hazard the assertion that the records of depression present a 
much greater number of successful cases than those of ex- 
traction; and that the risks attending the incision of the 
cornea are greatly more numerous than those which accom- 
pany the introduction of the couching needle. When the 
lens has been forced into the anterior chamber of the eye, 
and lies there, causing violent irritation, Dr. D. very judi- 
ciously opens the cornea with the knife, and completes the 
incision with the scissars. 

Of reclination, nothing is said by Dr. DELArvE: but, 
although this is a culpable neglect, we do not conceive that 
his re aders have much cause to regret the omission: for this 
mode of operating has always appe: ared to us a mere refine- 
nent, frem which no solid benefit seems likely to be gained, 
Much has been said by modern oculists of the danger of 
wounding the retina, and of the i injurious effects of the pres~ 
sure of the depressed lens on this fine nervous expansion: 
but we are inclined to think that their iears in these points 
have less foundation in truth than they suppose. Even if the 
vitreous body were wholly disorganized, it is not readily con- 
ceivable how the lens should thus press on the tender retina ; 
and, as to the wounding of that membrane, it has been done 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of times, since the couchin 
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needle came first into use, without any serious consequences. 
On the subject of the solution and absorption of the depressed 
lens, the present author adopts the commonly received 
opinion which has been espoused by Scarpa. A contrary be- 
lief is maintained by the younger Wenzel, and by one of still 
greater name, Beer of Vienna ; and the facts detailed by the lat- 
ter (Augenkrankheiten, B. 2. § 363.) seem to prove that the 
entire lens, either with or without its capsule, is in many 
cases incapable of being dissolved by the action of the aqueous 
humour. 

M. DeELaRrvE unites with Demours in doubting the exist- 
ence of any cataract completely black: but he admits the 
occasional existence of an opaque lens approaching to black ; 
and he declares, at the same time, that it may be always de- 
tected by the experienced oculist who possesses a good sight. 
When discussing this matter, he has allowed himself to vent 
his spleen against Dr. Guilli¢, who appears to have incurred 
his wrath; and in a subsequent part of the work, some re- 
marks of the said M. Guwillié, on temporary defects of vision 
from faintness, have drawn from him a note composed of the 
most bitter materials. (P. 391.) 


In closing our observations on this Cours complet des Ma- 
ladies des Yeux, we must enter our protest against the title 
which it thus assumes. Yet it would be unjust to deny that 
it is written in an easy and practical sie, calculated to 
please the student, and to lead him on to peruse with advan- 
tage the labours of more accurate and erudite oculists. The 
work is obviously the production of a young man, who as 
yet has enjoyed but limited experience in diseases of the eye. 
We believe we are safe in stating that this is the first work 
exceeding the size of a pamphlet which has treated on ocular 
diseases without the accompaniment of plates; and the con- 
duct of its author in this respect we consider as highly laud- 
able, since the addition of plates renders books so expensive 
as often to place them beyond the reach of many able and 
ingenious members of the profession: while, we fear, it some- 
times also leads authors in possession of such aids to be less 
anxious about the accuracy and liveliness of their verbal de- 
lineations. It would be absurd, however, to deny the great 
value of coloured engravings in illustrating diseases of the 
eye; or to assert that any great work on this subject could be 
complete without the assistance of the pencil. 
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Art. VIII. Cuvres completes de M. Necker, &c.; i.e. The com- 
plete Works of M. Necker, published by the Baron pg Strait, 
his Grandson. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1820. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 1). 7s. 


Notice sur M. Necker, &c.; i.e. An Account of M. Necker. By 
A. pe SrAit Hotsretn, his Grandson. S8vo. Paris. 1820. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 7s. 6d. 


"| BE character of M. Necker has produced momentous ef- 
fects on the history of the world, and therefore deserves 
the attention of Europe. ‘The order, the economy, and the 
probity, which, during his first administration, he introduced 
into the management of the finances of France, could alone 
have enabled that government to continue to a successful 
termination its war in behalf of the liberties of North Ame- 
rica: because confidence would have forsaken the advancers 
of loans, which had for a part of their purpose the payment 
of interest in arrear, had it not been sustained by his steady 
pursuit of reform in the assessment, collection, and expendi- 
ture of the taxes. The courageous introduction of provincial 
administrations, and the final convention of the States-Gene- 
ral of Trance, were in a great degree the work of his second 
administration, and in fact brought on the Revolution; a 
mighty change, which called powers into action too forcible 
for his controul, but which he induced with deliberate fore- 
sight, and contemplated with virtuous liberality. While 
harnessed to the car of destiny, he strode onwards with dis- 
interested independence, and endeavoured to move it in the 
track pointed out by the well principled friends of liberty. 
His grandson here presents us with the life and collective 
works of his illustrious ancestor; and he begins by stating 
that the family was of Irish origin, yet already Protestant in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, from whose persecutions the 
Neckers are said to have fled into Prussia. As no vouchers 
have been produced to corroborate this statement, we suspect 
it to be an error; for though the author may have derived 
it from maternal tradition, it is in a high degree im- 
probable. ‘The name of Necker is not Irish, but German; 
and so few Protestants were to be found in Ireland during 
the reign of Philip and Mary, that traces would have oc- 
curred in our own ecclesiastical historians of any family of 
note who had been compelled to expatriation, if such had been 
the case. Prussia, also, was not then a civilized country, nor 
the asylum of persecuted refugees; and it is far more likel 
that the family originated near, and was named from, the 
river Necker, whence the migration to Geneva is so easy and 
natural. 
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natural. — Be this as it may, Charles Frederic Necker came 
to settle at Geneva as a lecturer on public law, at the begin- 
ning of the last century; dedicated to the magistracy in 
1741 a treatise on the Constitution of the Germanic Empire; 
and was complimented for this publication with the freedom 
of the city. He had two sons: the elder, named Louis, as- 
sumed the odd name, which is neither English nor French, 
of Monsieur de Germany; and the younger, named James, 
after the usual education at a classical school, was placed in 
« merchant’s counting-house. The Professor was intimate 
with a M. Vernet, who lectured on theology at the same 
academy, and whose brother was a banker at Paris; and 
through the intervention of this friend, James Necker was 
placed as clerk in that bank: where, after having learnt 
Dutch to accommodate his patron, he was taken into partner- 
ship. In 1762, M. Vernet retired from business, and re- 
signed his concerns to James Necker, who formed a new 
partnership with M. Thelusson, under the firm of Thelusson, 
Necker, and Co.; a house which acquired great commercial 
consequence, and was respected equally for the probity of its 
conduct and the magnitude of its concerns. A fortunate 
and extensive speculation in corn, undertaken during the 
year 1764, gave notoriety to its success and its opulence. 
At this period, M. Necker married Miss Curchod of Lausanne, 
to whom Gibbon had been attached; and the union produced 
an only daughter, afterward the celebrated Madame de Staéi. 

The house of Thelusson, Necker, and Co., negotiated several 
loans for the I'rench government, and was much consulted 
by the Duke de Choiseul, at dean suggestion M. Necker was 
named in 1768 a resident envoy ‘from the republic of 
Geneva to the French court. He had at this time many 
shares in the French Kast-India Company, and was elected 
one of its six directors, or syndics, as they were called. The 
Company was not very successful: the Abbé Morellet wrote a 
pamphlet against it; M. Necker replied; and the result was 
that government bought in the shares, and threw open the 
trade. Under the administration of the Abbé Terra yy the 
house of Thelusson again contracted for larger loans than be- 
fore, were considerable holders of I'rench stock, and insen- 
sibly became the practical representatives of that monied 
interest which vested its capital in French securities. 

In 1772, M. Necker, considering his fortune as made, dis- 
solved his partnership, and determined to retire from busi- 
ness; placing his elder brother M. de Germany in a new 
banking-house, to which was intrusted the arrangement of 
his concerns. In 1773 he contended for a prize offered by 
the 
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the French Academy to the author of the best eulogy on 
Colbert ; when Condorcet and others attacked this oration in 
print, as not favourable to that = liberty of com- 
merce which the economic sect, as it was called, usually ad- 
vocated. Turgot was at this time aided and ewended the 
victory to Necker’s antagonists by proclaiming the abolition 
of all restrictive laws. M. Necker then collected his ar gu- 
ments in a dissertation intitled Sw la Legislation et le Com- 
merce des Grains, which was printed in 1775, and which raised 
his character for talents and prudence both with the public and 
among placemen. In 1776 he was named one of the direc- 
tors of the royal treasury, with M. Vaboureau; M. de 
Maurepas being the minister who suggested this eventful 
appointment. To intrust a foreigner, a Protestant, and a 
merchant, with the situation of a lord of the treasury, was felt 
in France as an ominous innovation. 

M. Necker now soon brought into action that probity, that 
principle, and that taste for reform, which he had imbibed in 
the republic of Geneva; suppressed many useless places ; 
and endeavoured to introduce publicity into all the details of 
administration. After four years, (in 1780,) he ventured to 
propose the abolition of all riderships (croupe), and of other 
sinecures connected with the King’s household: when M. 
Taboureau took alarm, and, hesitating to partake the odium 
of such bold reductions, veilved from office; leaving M. 
Necker alone at the head of the treasury, with the title of 
Director-general. His first measure was to cut off the estab- 
lished profits of his own office, which were restored in 1783 
by M. de Calonne. A great amelioration was also effected in 
all the institutions of benevolence, under his auspices; while 
Madame Necker, on her part, founded a charitable pawn- 
brokery on a vast scale at Paris, and bestowed meritorious 
attention on those departments of the hospitals and prisons 
which respected the accommodation of females. 

In 1780, an important economy was introduced into the 
assessment and collection of the taille and capitation, of the 
ermes and regies. Provincial administrations were also partially 
established, ‘and local magistrates were permitted to tax the 
people. ‘This plan, which originated with M. Zurgot, having 
been abandoned in consequence of the resistance of parlia- 
mentary and local interests, M. Necker attempted the reform 
gradually; beginning with Berry, Guyenne, Dauphiné, and 
Grenoble ; and at Tength he succeeded in the piece-meal 
establishment of much that had been repelled in the aggre- 
gate. The abolition of main-morte was conducted with 
equal skill, and accompanied by indemnities to all who pro- 
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fited from the antient arrangement. At length, he published 
a statement of the entire financial resources of France, under 
the title of Compte rendu au Roi; a work which produced an 
electric sensation throughout a kingdom that had _ hitherto 
been unaccustomed to the publicity of government-measures. 
A memoir on the intended provincial administrations, which 
M. Necker had drawn up for the consideration of the privy 
council, and which contained some obnoxious insinuations 
against the authority of the French parliaments, was clandes- 
tinely printed and distributed in 1781. ‘The parliament of 
Paris now took offence ; intrigue became busy ; and M. Necker 
was obliged to resign. He retired to Saint Ouen, and there 
composed his work Sur ? Administration des Finances, which 
was printed in 1784, and of which 80,000 copies are here 
stated to have been sold. ‘The effect produced on public 
opinion by this work was somewhat dangerous to national 
credit, but so decisively advantageous to its author, that, al- 
though M. de Calonne had indirectly attacked his statements 
with all the resources of official information and all the arti- 
fices of perfidy, they gained general acquiescence ; and his 
various plans of reform and retrenchment became favourite 
measures, even with the parliaments hich had contributed to 
his disgrace. In August, 1788, he was recalled into adminis- 
tration by the voice of the people; their Notables, whom M. de 
Calonne had assembled, proclaiming the national verdict. 
When M. Necker was restored to the situation of Director- 
general of the finances, the funds immediately rose nearly 
30 per cent.; and he retained this title until the opening of 
the States-General, when that of Prime-Minister of Finance 
was substituted. ‘The assembly of this body of legislators 
was in fact his work: for, though the project had indeed been 
afloat since the time of Z'urget, no preceding minister had the 
courage to attempt to wield so powerful a political machine. 
Even Necker failed in the trial, and was compelled by the 
Queen’s party to resign. M.de Breteuil then took the reins 
of office, and was minister during three days: those memor- 
able days which subverted the Bastille and the monarchy, 
and transferred the allegiance of the army to the represen- 
tatives of the people. — After these events, M. Necker was 
again recalled to place, though not to power: for the as- 
sembly would not support his plans of taxation, and preferred 
a national bankruptcy. He therefore withdrew in September, 
1790, to his estate at Coppet, where Madame Necker died in 
1794; and he endeavoured to amuse his mind by writing on 
the Importance of Religious Opinions. It was the book ‘of a 
statesman addressing philosophic academicians, and supported 
the 
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the opinion of those who argue for tolerating all worships, but 
not the absence of all. His Cours de Morale Religieux, printed 
in 1800, is but a continuation of this work. — He also com- 
posed a treatise on the French Revolution, which appeared 
in 1796; and he published in 1802 his Last Views of Politics 
and Finance, which had some tendency to produce a coalition 
between Bonaparte and the Liberalists, on the basis of limited 
monarchy. Here the biographer observes : 


‘ If from the point of repose at which we are now arrived, we look 
back a moment in order to survey at one. glance the public life of 
M. Necker, we shall find that three great ideas never ceased to 
pervade and influence his soul. As minister of the King, faith- 
fully and profoundly devoted to Louis XVI., the safety of this 
. monarch was the first object of his solicitude. As a statesman, 
order and justice appeared to him indispensable conditions of 
every political institution, to which liberty itself ought to be sub- 
ordinate. As a citizen and a philosopher, he loved liberty, and de- 
sired its benefits for France. These three sentiments may be 
traced in all the writings of M. Necker, who unremittingly devoted 
to France the fruit of his labours, and who remained an influenc- 
ing statesman even in his solitude. ‘There is no private station for 
superior minds, which exercise at will a magistracy that extends 
through all countries and ages; and it may be said on the other 
hand that there is no public career for men of mediocrity, since, 
in whatever situation chance may place them, it is forbidden to 
them to rise above the narrow sphere of egotism.’ 


On the 30th of March, 1804, M. Necker died of a fever, 
which occasionally rendered him delirious; his last words 
imploring a blessing on his beloved and only daughter. 

To these biographical particulars succeed the collective 
works of M. Necker, arranged in chronological order. First 
occurs his treatise on the Legislation of the Corn-Trade; 
which fills volume i. Next comes the Compte rendu au Roi, 
which, together with an appendix of justificatory papers, oc- 
cupies the second and third volumes. Both these tracts have 
long been known to our readers, and contain but little matter 
of permanent interest; the regulations which they recommend 
and detail having been swept away by the revolutionary tide, 
leaving only these traces behind. ‘The remaining volumes 
are in progress of impression. * 

In our forty-seventh volume, p. 469., we noticed the publi- 
cation of M. Necker’s posthumous writings, which are all to be 
comprehended in this collection. ‘The biography is sold 
apart, for those who already possess the principal prose-works. 

This celebrated man has been ridiculed for his vanity by a 
late historian of the finance-ministers of France (see our 





* Vols. iv. and v., containing the treatise on the Administration 
of the’ Finances of France, have just reached us, 
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sixty-eighth volume, p. 528.): but he more than atoned for 
this foible by his disinterested superiority to the love of office. 
When he deemed a measure essential to the public good, 
and was thwarted in it by the cabinet, he uniformly resigned; 
and public opinion having repeatedly forced him back on the 
crown, he thus brought his opponents to compliance. If our 
great ministers in this country had displayed equal indifference 
to place, they might long since have bestowed on Great Bri- 
tain a reform of the national representation: but they have 
wanted both this disinterestedness, and the desire to effect this 
national benefit. 





Art. 1X. Lettres inédites de Voltaire, &c.; 7. e. Unpublished 

Letters from Voltaire, Madame Denys, and Colini, to M. Du- 

ont, Advocate to the Sovereign Council of Colmar: preceded 

by a Philosophical and Literary Account of Voltaire, and fol- 

lowed by an inedited Letter to the King of Prussia, and Frag- 

ments of Letters to Grimm, Diderot, &c. 12mo. Paris. 1821. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 5s. sewed. 


o signally victorious has been the popularity of Voltazre 
over all the aspersions of puritanism and intolerance, that 
at this moment nine several editions of his voluminous col- 
lective works are in the course of publication : four in octavo, 
by the booksellers Desoer, Deterville, enouard, and Lequien ; 
three in duodecimo by Plancher, Peronneau, and Touquet ; 
and two in eighteens by Zhomine and Garnery. ‘To these is 
expected to succeed a magnificent annotated quarto impres- 
sion, comprizing al] the supplemental materials discovered and 
printed since the known edition of Beaumarchais. ‘Two of 
these supplements have lately been noticed by us, (vols. xcii. 
p- 502. and xciii. p. 539.) and we have now before us a third, 
of which a short account will suffice. It consists chiefly of 
letters, containing indeed some poetical fragments, addressed 
to M. Dupont: seventy in prose, and one in verse, written by 
Voltaire himself: one by Mad. Denys his niece: eleven by 
Colini, his secretary; and twenty-nine miscellaneous letters 
addressed to other persons, Damilaville, Thiriot, Diderot, 
Helvetius, Pigalle, Hornoy, Grimm, and the Marquis de 
Fratgne. ‘They are all lively, though unimportant, and sen- 
sible even in trifling. We give oné specimen. 


‘To M. pe GRIMM. 


* Ferney, 10th October, 1770. 

‘My dear Prophet, —I am the good man Job: but I have 
friends, who come to console me on my dunghill, and who are of 
more worth than the friends of that Arab. Few people of those 
times, 
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times, and even of our own, will bear comparison with Messrs. 
D’ Alembert and Condorcet, who have made me forget all my suf- 
ferings. Unfortunately, I could not detain them any longer : they 
are gone ; and I nowsseek for consolation in writing to you, as well 
as my infirmity will allow. They told me, and I knew before, how 
embittered the Belgians are against philosophy. This is the time 
to say to philosophers what Saint John said to Christians, “ My 
children, love one another,” for who the devil else will love you? 
This cursed Systéme de la Nature [an atheistical work of Baron 
Holbach) has done irreparable evil. Horns are now to be prohi- 
bited in the country, and even the hares are obliged to fly lest 
their ears should be mistaken for horns, ‘Time was when one 
might prudently say that mildewed wheat does not create worms, 
that there is an intelligence in nature, and that Spinosa was con- 
vinced of it: but now even Virgil’s opinion must not be uttered ; 
the world is full of Baviuses and Meeviuses. Embrace for me 
brother Plato [Diderot], even if he does not admit an intelligence 
like Spinosa ; and remember me to my philosophess [Madame 
Du Deffant): the sick old man will never forget her, and will be 
devoted to you until his latest moment.’ 


The editor of this correspondence justly observes, p. 10., 
that a desire for the amelioration and happiness of the human 
race is the domineering sentiment in all the productions of 
Voltaire. He not only knew the road to the human heart, 
but must have travelled along it in a benevolent spirit, to retain 
so entirely and so permanently the attachment of his nation 
and of Europe. After more than a century of experience con- 
cerning the effects of his principles, (we speak not of religious 
principles, ) they are incurring the deliberate ratification of his 
countrymen, have domesticated themselves both in the palace 
and the cottage, and exhibit in every generation a wider circle 
of disciples. Penetrated from his youth with horror at every 
oppression, and with pity for all the oppressed, he has not 
written a line which does not breathe this spirit in both its 
bearings. Merit merely literary would wear out with time, or 
only excite that admiring curiosity which critics cannot refuse 
to any master-piece : but it is a philosophic spirit, a practical 
humanity, and a reasoning philanthropy, which endear his 
writings to the friend of man, hand them on from age to age, 
and speak alike to the interests of the heart and the faculties 
of the soul. 
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Art. X. Considérations Politiques sur I’ Etat actuel de l Alle- 
magne, &c.; i. €- Political Considerations on the present State 
of Germany; translated from the German. 8vo. pp. 282. 
Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 6s. 
sewed, . 


LTHOUGH this work is avowedly translated from a German 
pamphlet intitled Manuscript ans Siid-Deutschland, ficti- 
tiously said to be printed in London, and which has been 
rigidly suppressed in Germany, it has not a thoroughly na- 
tive character and spirit, and is probably the work of some 
German agent of French diplomacy. It rather points out 
the views of France with respect to the future modification of 
the country, than the wishes and tendencies of the Germans 
themselves; and it indirectly offers once more the barrier of 
the Rhine as the boundary between France and Germany, 
for the price of supporting the discontented provinces in the 
acquisition of representative liberty. In intimating such 
wishes, nothing is advanced in opposition to the views of 
the court of Bavaria: but there is a vast population, truly 
German, and truly friendly to a Gothic liberty, which is not 
disposed to restore to France the barrier of the Rhine, and 
which is convinced that Germany can better be consolidated on 
different principles. We have already stated our opinions on 
this point (vol. xci. p. 142.); and we repeat our lamentation 
that, during the year 1814, when collective Germany was de- 
cidedly Anti-gallican, the ministers of Great Britain neglected 
the opportunity of then conferring a representative constitu- 
tion on the country, by permitting and patronizing a conven- 
tion of the nation in the Hanoverian territories. Hanover may 
at present be deemed a virtual property of France, which that 
country can offer and promise as a bribe to Prussia, or to 
any other German power which she wishes to gain; because 
it can apparently be taken from its sovereign, and thrown into 
the spoil of conquest to be divided by agreement at the next 
peace. The longer Great Britain delays to favour the revo- 
lution of Germany, the greater is the progress which French 
influence makes in the country; and the greater is the danger 
that Bavaria and Saxony, the states in which liberal opinions 
find resources of publicity, will become the leaders of the im- 
pending revolution. Now Bavaria among the Catholics, and 
Saxony among the Protestants, are respectively rivals to the 
Austrian and Prussian influence; either of which is more fa- 
vourable to our British views than these two provincial poten- 
tates. Prussia is especially the power which Great Britain 
should seek to place at the head of a German revolution; 
since 
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since its population is Protestant, Anti-gallican, and full of 
those sympathies which constitute natural alliance. With a 
free constitution, Prussia could absorb and mediatize the con- 
tiguous petty sovereignties, extend her coast along the Baltic, 
and oppose a more permanently efficacious barrier to the 
northern aggrandizement of France than even the King of 
the Netherlands, a power created by us wholly in our own 
wrong. 

The tract before us is divided into twelve chapters, pre- 
ceded by an introduction containing general remarks on that 
spirit of amelioration and innovation, which, if not patronized 
and directed by the governing powers themselves, often occa- 
sions sedition and revolutions among the people. Such ten- 
dencies are admitted to be obvious throughout Germany ; and 
it is inquired, what is their most natural and expedient direc- 
tion ? 

In the first six chapters, the writer is occupied with sketching 
historically the successive changes in the constitution of Ger- 
many, which were induced by the events of the war against 
the French Revolution. The treaties of Campo Formio and 
Luneville are specified; and a history is given of the confe- 
deration of the Rhine, which was dissolved by the battle of 
Leipzig. ‘The peace of Paris is defined and appreciated. 
On the congress of Vienna much is said; and it is repre- 
sented as having subverted the imperial system of Napoleon, 
without having laid the ground-work of any new or rational 
equilibrium. Severe criticisms on the conduct of all the 
parties present occur in the fifth chapter. Prussia, which had 
all the merit of expelling the French from Germany, was un- 
gratefully treated. With the usual spiteful feeling of a 
French diplomatician, this author complains that England was 
not called to account, by that assembly, for her claims to visit 
ships under neutral colours. During this congress, Bonaparte 
quitted Elba; discussions, which probably would have em- 
ployed years, were then closed at once with precipitation, 
and common apprehensions united all parties: but the 
distribution of German provinces was in consequence ludi- 
crously inconvenient, and Prussia was rather weakened than 
strengthened by the dislocation of her indemnities.— The 
battle of Waterloo is narrated, with its effects on the capitu- 
lation of Paris, and on the subsequent treaty. 

The seventh chapter begins a less historic and more pros- 
pective part of the work. The congress of Aix-la~Chapelle, that 
of Carlsbad, and that of Vienna, pass in review; and various 
palliatives are suggested for that radical vice of the German 
constitution, which provides (as in a calf with two heads) 
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more seats of volition than trunks of motion. The author 
hopes to find in the progress of representative institutions a 
remedy for this evil. 

Chapter vill. sketches the natural limits of Germany. 
Austria is appended to the country at large by so feeble a slip 
of territory, that it is not worth while to consider her as 
forming a part of the German nation. Bohemia, Hungary, 
Moravia, Istria, and Italy, do not use the German tongue. 
A few districts near Vienna include all the German subjects of 
the Austrian emperor, whose natural metropolis is Buda, 
and whose natural language is Slavonian. ‘The entire popu- 
lation of Germany is estimated at 30,000,000, of which the 
Prussian king governs $,000,000, and the King of Hanover 
1,000,000. 

The ninth chapter gives us the author’s geographical 
speculation : 


‘ In the middle of Germany rises the forest of Thuringen, which 
inclines south-eastward to Mount Fichtel, and eastward to the 
Harz and the mountains of Lusatia. On its west side rise Mount 
Rhoen, the Vogelberg, and the Hoehe ; which chain of mountains 
stretches on nearly to the Rhine, and divides Germany into a 
southern and a northern district. All the rivers to the north of 
this line enter the sea without passing through foreign territory ; a 
circumstance which gives to northern Germany the power of foreign 
commerce. It is amaritime country, and its proper destination is 
trade. On the other hand, all the rivers to the south of this line 
mix their waters with those of the Danube, or the Rhine, over the 
mouths of which Germany has no political authority. Southern 
Germany, therefore, is an inland-country ; destined by this cir- 
cumstance of position, as well as by the fertility and hilliness of its 
surface, to the pursuits of agriculture and industry. Commerce 
can here be only an accessory and extrinsic source of wealth, but 
may shoot some branches eastward down the Danube, northward 
down the Rhine, and especially southward into Italy, where less 
competition can be feared.’ (P. 234.) 


In chapter x. the author proceeds to observe that this dif- 
ference of soil, and of geographical position, has consider- 
ably influenced the national character of the inhabitants of 
the northern and southern districts. 


‘ The inhabitant of the south is more attached to his home; 
a fruitful soil rewards his labour ; and the juice of the vine ex- 
hilarates his spirits. The north countryman is tempted to embark 
in some of his havens, and to visit foreigners; commerce fur- 
nishes him with that which nature denies ; if poor to-day, he ma 
be rich to-morrow; he speculates on the wants of all the earth; 
and his country is any in which he finds something to earn. The 
south countryman has more nationality, and preserves the an- 
tient 
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tient usages and manners of the people; he is rustic but good- 
natured, credulous but honest. The north countryman has a tinc- 
ture of quackery and cunning; and, being obliged during his 
wanderings to conform to yarious ee he has less originality, 


but is supple, polished, and fickle.’ (P. 2 59.) 


The author next proceeds to suggest the suppression of 
the petty principalities, and to le save only two powers in 
southern Germany, viz. Austria and Bavaria; and he would 
in like manner divide northern Germany into two states; viz. 
Prussia, and a new power, to be formed by a coalition of the 
representatives of provinces now subject to distinct rulers. 
He concludes by exhorting the petty princes to sacrifice 
on the altar of the country ’ their insignificant rights of so- 
vereignty, and to facilitate the consolidation i in large masses 
of the several states. ‘To the progress of liberty, and to the 
power of self-defence, it is alike important to favour a melt- 
ing together of the disunited cities and countries. Ger- 
many, he says, has never been able to belong to herself; she 
does not wish to be French, or Prussian, or Austrian, but to 
be German; and she has a right to claim this. It is only by 
a system of recomposing in larger masses her multitudinous 
independencies, that she can attain to substantive importance. 
Perhaps the imperial cities can best set the example of these 
voluntary incorporations of territory, by offering to merge 
themselves in such contiguous districts as may have obtained 
liberal representative constitutions. Entire provinces may 
next coalesce, and grant hereditary consulships, or double 
royalties to the two sovereigns of the united states. — It would 
be a noble spectacle for Europe to behold these disjointed 
populations passing into a state of cohesion and unity, not by 
means of a conqueror’s army, but by the autonomous com- 
bination of an enlightened people. Language constitutes the 
real bond of union between man and man: those who read 
the same writers partake like prejudices and sympathies ; and 
they are prepared, by the mutual admiration of their fa- 
vourite classics, to consider as a common country the audi- 
tory of the same poets and philosophers. 





——— — 


Art. XI. Du Congres de Troppau, &c.; 1.¢. On the Congress 
of Troppau, or an Examination of the Pretensions of car ripe 
Monarchies with regard to the Constitutional Monarchy o 

Naples. By M.Bicnon. 8vo. Paris, January, 1821. Ime 
sectell by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 63. sewed. 


PAMPHLEY in defence of the constitutional monarchy of 
Naples, exclaims the author in his preiace, is all that 
‘he liberolists of France can accomplish in its behalf. Their 
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artillery is confined to arguments and syllogisms, and a 
modest apology for the rights of nations. Instead of address- 
ing a humble plea to monarchs who will not read it, better, 
no doubt, would it be to send to the Neapolitan government 
arms, regiments, and experienced heroes : — but France does 
not now obey the impulse of the friends of liberty. 

This plea is divided into eight sections. In the first, it is 
inquired whether the united cabinets of several absolute mo- 
narchies have the right to prevent the government of any 
other monarchy from receiving modifications restrictive of ab- 
solute power.—2. Have the cabinets of certain absolute 
monarchies the right of imposing, as a law, on the other 
states of Europe, the principle laid down at Troppau, that 
every constitution ought to emanate from the reigning prince ? 
— 3. Have the united cabinets of several absolute monarchies 
the right to dissolve their existing relations with the constitu- 
tional government of Naples, or even to refuse to recognize 
it, under the pretence that this government was established by 
a revolution ?— 4. Can the refusal of certain powers to recog- 
nize this new constitutional government be justified by an 
reasons peculiar to the revolution which established it? — 
5. Can Austria, in virtue of its contiguity as an Italian poten- 
tate, lay claim to any particular privilege of coercing the 
public conduct of independent Italian states ?— 6. Has any 
right of coercing Naples accrued to Austria by specific con- 
vention; for instance, by the treaty of 1815? — 7. Omitting 
to question the abstract right, is it for the interest of the 
coalesced powers to interfere with the independence of 
Naples ?— 8. The coalesced powers having prejudged the 
question of the right of the Neapolitan nation to revise its 
constitution, can they be accepted as mediators between the 
king and the people ? 

All these questions are argued at length, with attention to 
the principles of Grotius and Vattel ; and, as it may be pre- 
sumed, they are all answered in the negative, the author being 
convinced of the universal right of nations to choose a 
vernment for themselves, and of the duty of neighbours to 
recognize the agents appointed by the powers practically exer- 
cising the functions of government. 


‘ A dwarf, says Vattel, is a man, as well as a giant, and a little 
republic is as absolutely a sovereign-state as a powerful mo- 
narchy. It is with the independence of nations as with their 
equality. To govern itself in its own way is the prerogative of 
independence ; and each nation has a full right to decree a consti- 
tution for itself, without being called to account for so doing by 
its neighbours,’ (P. 33.) 


M. Bienon 
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M. Bicnon argues with clearness, and writes with a simple 
and modest eloquence, enlivened by various well-chosen histo- 
rical aiiecdotes. His treatise, therefore, deserves the attention 
of statesmen, the gratitude of free countries, and the approba- 
tion of literary criticism. Giannone, Gravina, and other Nea- 
politan writers, are quoted with distinction; and an appendix 
of justificatory documents is attached, of which the miost 
remarkable is 4 conference between Prince Metternich and 
Prince Cimitile. 





Art. XII. Des Projets de 0 Autriche, &c.; i.e. On the Projects 
of Austria respecting Italy. By M. ***. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 2s. 6d. 


I" was the object of this writer to arouse the Italians to a 

combined resistance of the Austrian invasion: but Italy, 
through the cowardice and treachery of her own sons, has 
been consolidated and united under the very sceptre which he 
aspired to break. He endeavours, with some skill, to excite 
those German provinces, which border on Italy, to lend the 


sanction of their sympathy and silent aid to the friends of 
independence. 


‘ Bavaria and Wurtemberg,’ he exclaims, p.26.; ‘ have furnished 
to Austria the same subject of complaint as the Two Sicilies, and 
their constitution supplies the same pretext for military occupa- 
tion. The kings of these countries appear to have given even 
greater offence to the emperors, by presenting to their subjects a 
constitution voluntarily conceded. If, as an excuse for having 
yielded to the voice of the age, for having listened to justice, for 
having founded liberty, and for having secured a good internal ad- 
ministration of their countries, they were to allege the existence of 
those very Austrian battalions against which they have no defence 
but the affection of their subjects, they would have little chance 
of reconciling their accusers to such motives of conduct.’ 


The manner in which Austria will use the paramount ascend- 
ancy, which she has acquired throughout Italy, remains to be 
seen. Perhaps some central seat of administration will be cho- 
sen, such as Florence ; and deputies of the higher classes, if not 
of the whole people, will be called together, to devise the various 
internal improvements of which Italy is susceptible only under 
a single and undivided authority. We are not of opinion, 
however, that despotism can long trust even its bayonets to 
keep down a country, which is awake to its own defects and 
its own capacities. Armies are daily discovering the secret 
of their force ; and Generals may be found in various nations, 
who are willing, like Charles-John, to ascend a constitutional 
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throne. Language, that most natural tie between citizens, will 
prove a lasting obstacle to any permanent ascendancy of the 
Germans, in a country so foreign to their ideas, manners, and 
climate. The progress of Greek insurrection may, in its results, 
occupy the forces of Austria elsewhere; and the Italians may 
yet find an opportunity, as inviting as that which they have 
so shamefully lost, to re-unite their nation under the banners 
of liberty and independence ; — but, after what we have just 
seen, how can we hope that they will avail themselves, as they 
ought, of any chance which the course of events may throw 
in their way ? 





Art. XIII. Des Systemes d’Economie Politique, &c.; i.e. On 
the various Systems of Political Economy; the comparative 
Merits of their Doctrines, and the Theory most favourable to 
the Progress of Wealth. By Cu. Ganitn. Second Edition. 
8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. 


Aa ten years ago, an English translation was published 

of the first edition of this work, which we noticed at the 
time of its appearance. (See M. R. vol. Ixxi. p. 419.) Brief as 
was the analysis which we then gave, it might fairly, perhaps, 
have exonerated us from adverting to the publication of a 
second edition: but systems of political economy have since 
been so much multiplied, that, if a concentrated and (as it 
were) focal view of them, exhibiting their dissonances and 
agreements, was then deemed desirable, much more will it be 
so considered now, when the controversies between recent 
writers have excited very considerable perplexity, doubt, and 
vacillation among the students of the subject. Indeed, this 
variety and discrepancy of systems has led some people to 
doubt the very existence of political economy as a science ; 
while others fancy that it is one of those occult and lofty ar- 
cana, of which the mysteries are revealed only to an initiated 
few: —so that ignorance, in this as in other cases, leads 
equally to incredulity and superstition. In the present 
edition of M. Ganitn’s inguiry, we find but few alterations, 
corrections, or even modifications of the former: but the 
evidence, on which his own opinions were originally founded, 
is more fully developed and corroborated. 

An introductory chapter ¢ On the Nature of Wealth,’ and 
the opposite effects produced by the pursuit of it in antient 
and in modern times, — that is to say, in different stages of 
civilization, — shews that in early periods, among the Persians, 
Spartans, Athenians, Carthaginians, Romans, the people of 
the 
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the middle age, and the Arabs, it was the occasion of foreign 
and intestine wars, and of domestic slavery ; while the pur- 
suit of it among modern nations has led to commercial in- 
dustry and distinction, as among the Genoese, the Venetians, 
and generally the Italian states, whose example was imitated 
by the Hanseatic league, and by the towns of Spain, France, 
and Germany, by the Spaniards and Portuguese in their 
conquest of the two Indies, and by other Europeans who 
have extended their dominion over those countries. —What 
is the reason of these opposite effects? Among the rude na- 
tions of antiquity and the middle age, concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few families was fatal to their manners, to 
their laws, and even to their social existence; while its dis- 
persion among all classes and individuals in modern times 
has stimulated the exertions and ameliorated the condition of 
all, and has not only improved their manners, but has faci- 
litated and accelerated the progress of legislation, of civiliz- 
ation, and of general prosperity. 

Book I. presents a brief historical account of the systems 
of political economy which have been sanctioned in different 
times and countries. M.Gani.uH reduces them to these : the 
mercantile system, or that which considers wealth as derived 
from foreign commerce; the monied system, which derives it 
from the abundance of the precious metals ; that which looks 
to the low rate of interest, and which prevailed so long in 
England ; the agricultural system; and the most absurd and 
monstrous doctrine of the Abbé Ortés, at Venice, who con- 
tended for the existence of a permanent and necessary equili- 
brium between wealth and misery. His system, if so it may 
be called, was that no individual or national gain could sub- 
sist without a corresponding loss somewhere else to balance 
it; and wealth, grandeur, and power, with him were terms 
synonimous with pillage, spoliation, and ruin. His notions 
had, in fact, some strong features of resemblance to Mr. 
Malthus’s theory of population. He considered wealth and 
abundance as ephemeral and precarious blessings, because 
they engender an increase of population which speedily brings 
man down again to the old level of wretchedness and scarcity ; 
so that want of employment, idleness, and poverty, are the 
certain consequence of labour, industry, and opulence! Such 
was the perverse ingenuity of the Abbé Ortés! M. Ganitu 
explains these various systems, but dismisses the last with 
disgust. 

‘ However discrepant (he says) they appear superficially, it 
seems to me that the difference between them is more nominal 


than real, and that it is of little importance to the science itself. 
Thus, 
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Thus, the partizans of the mefcantile system do not think; not 
have they ever asserted, that the precious metals which it accu- 
mulates in a country are not the product of the earth, of labour, 
and of capital. Thus, the economists, founders of the agricultural 
system, however sweeping their doctrine, do not pretend that the 
earth produces wealth spontaneously: on the contrary, they 
agree that, if the earth be the source of it, agriculture must give 
if increase; and in the term agriculture they comprehend both 
labour and the advances of the cultivator. They acknowlege, 
moreover, that the vendible value of agricultural produce is the 
measure of a nation’s wealth, and that this vendible value can 
only be obtained by a free competition of foreign and domestic 
commerce :—so that the economists themselves derive wealth from 
land, labour, capital,and commerce. Thus, likewise, Adam Smith, 
in making wealth flow from that labour which fixes and realizes 
itself ina permanent object, likewise admits the co-operation of the 
earth, of labour, of capital, and of commerce. Lord Lauderdale, 
also, differs from other writers only in attributing a greater degree 
of importance te capital; and im other respects he approaches, 
more or less, to the agricultural system. Lastly, M. Say, although 
examining it in a peculiar point of view, ascribes the production 
of wealth to labour and capital.— The systems of these writers, 
then, do not essentially vary as to the sources of wealth: on this 
important point, an analysis of them all would give nearly the 
same result, for they agree that it is produced by a combination 
of the powers of the earth, of labour, and of capital ; and they 
differ principally as to the greater or less efficiency which they 
ascribe to each of these causes in the general result :—#in that 
alone consists their opposition or difference ; — there rests all the 
difficulty of the science, as well as the only problem which really 
occurs for solution.’ (Vol. i. p.’72—74.) 


He next examines the opinions of several writers as fo the 
productiveness or sterility of different sorts of labour; decid- 
ing that every species is productive which is exchangeable, 
and that labour without exchange adds nothing to wealth. 
He also expatiates very much at length on the discordant 
doctrines of Mr. Ricardo and M. Say. ‘That he has miscon- 
ceived the latter writer entirely does not surprize us, because, 
with all his talent and ingenuity, M. Say is so paradoxical 
and metaphysical that his meaning is often * invisible or 
dimly seen:” it breaks on us with unsteady light, as moon- 
beams quiver through the foliage of the grove. 

M. GaniLu is exposing the inconsistency of M. Say, who 
defines wealth to be ‘* une certaine quantité de choses qui ont 
une valeur ;” and, ‘ as exchange alone gives value to things,’ 
says M. GaniLu, ‘ it seems that he might be classed among 
those writers who favour the commercial system: but, on the 
other hand, M. Say only concedes the attributes and character 
of 
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of wealth to those things which have a value, and consequently 
he denies those attributes and character to values which do not 
fix themselves in some material objects; in this respect, he 
approximates to the material system of the economists.’ No- 
thing can be wider from the truth, as it appears to us, than 
this representation of M. Say’s doctrine: but, instead of 
going into the proof, we shall refer to our statement of the con- 
troversy between M. Say and Mr. Malthus; (see the Review 
for May, published with this Appendix :) in which the former 
disputes the latter’s definition of wealth precisely because it 
was confined to material objects, and emphatically insists that 
all products are immaterial : “‘ ouz, TOUS,” says he, in large 
letters.* The misconception appears to have arisen from 
M. Say’s use of the word things; which is well used, being 
equaily applicable to material and immaterial objects, thongh 
M. GANILH appears to have thought that its application was 
restricted by M. Say to the former. 

The author exhibits a large portion of fencing with the 
words value in use, exchangeable value, and so on, very little 
to the amusement and still less to the edification of the reader. 
From the artificial construction of M. Say’s style, he some- 
times exposes himself to the suspicion of inconsistency when 
he is not guilty of it; although we are perfectly aware that, 
in the use of terms, he does not always abide by his own de- 
finitions. ‘ Value, that abstract quality by which things 
become wealth, or portions of wealth,” (says M. Say, in one 
of his notes on Mr. Ricardo’s work,) ‘* was, before Adam 
Smith’s time, a vague and arbitrary quantity, which each per- 
son raised or lowered according to his will, or according to 





* M. Say so entirely disapproves of confining the definition of 
wealth to material objects, that he exclaims in his “ Lettres” to 
Mr. M., “ Eé nos talens! pour quoi les prenez-vous donc? Je 
connois des artistes habiles qui n'ont d’autre revenu 284 celut qu’ils 
tirent de leur talens, et qui sont dans lopulence. Selon vous, tls ne 
seraient pas plus riches qu'un barbouilleur d’échoppes.” In another 
place, he observes ; ‘‘ Commodities, you say, are not only ex- 
changed against commodities (marchandises), they also exchange 
against Jabour. If this labour be a product which some people 
sell and others buy, and which the latter consume, I can have 
little difficulty in calling it a commodity, and you cannot have 
much more in assimilating other commodities to it, for they like- 
wise are products. Combining these together under the generic 
name of products, you may perhaps agree with me that products 
alone can purchase products.” (Lettres @ M. Malthus, p. 46.) 
After all, this is a miserable affectation of style, and serves to con- 
fuse rather than instruct. What is that unreal thing, labour, 
separated from the real thing on which it is employed? 
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the estimation in which he held his commodity: but, from the 
moment when it was observed that this value must be acknow- 
leged and recognized before it constitutes real wealth, the 
science of Political Economy became fixed on a solid basis, the 
exchangeable value or current price of things, estimated in 
the money of the country.” M. Ganitu thinks that he de- 
tects an inconsistency because M. Say afterward remarks; 
‘¢ Exchange has been considered as the foundation of social 
wealth, while in fact it adds nothing to it. Two values ex- 
changed against each other, a bushel of wheat and a pair of 
scissars, have been already formed, and existed before the act of 
exchange; and, although these exchanges are essential in social 
economy, in order that productions should reach the consumers, 
it is not in the exchange itself that the production and con- 
sumption of wealth consist.” Several pages are employed to 
shew the incorrectness of the latter opinion, and its discrepancy 
with the former: but where is the discrepancy? In both 
places, M. Say states that exchange ascertains and _ attests 
value, not that it constitutes it: a favourite horse, or a family- 
seat, may have a fancy-value in the estimation of its owner, 
very different frem its exchangeable value, which can only be 
ascertained by offering it to sale. Where is the incorrectness ? 
‘ What !’ says the present author, ‘ are there no things which 
have an exchangeable value before they are presented for ex- 
change, and which they lose because the exchange does not 
confirm it?” (P. 101.) We answer, there are no such things: 
the proposition is self-evident; they could not lose an ex- 
changeable value, because, when put to the test, it appeared 
that they had none to lose !— but they had some to gain; M. 
GANILH goes on; ‘ Do not provisions and commodities, 
which in the spot of their production have no exchangeable 
value because they are without sale, and which do not acquire 
it till commerce has found consumers for them, owe that 
value to the exchange? Can you ascribe this accidental and 
precarious value to. production,’ &c.? They certainly owe 
their exchangeable value to the power of commanding other 
values in exchange: the first interrogatory involves a solecism, 
and the second a truism. All exchangeable value is relative, 
but relative to what? When we speak of high or low value, 
Mr. Ricardo well observes, we should always mention some 
medium in which we are estimating them, or no idea can be 
attached to the proposition: but M. Ganitu has raised a 
spectre for the sake of shewing his skill in exorcism, for he 
lays it immediately afterwacd. ¢ The labour of a whole 
people,’ says he, ‘ yields products of every description, material 
and immaterial, temporary and permanent. All have an ex-. 
change- 
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changeable value, without which they would not have been 
produced: but their value is only possible and conjectural until 
exchange has established it.’ (Tant que l échange ne l’a pas con- 
sacrée.) These endless disputes about the nature of value, 
riches, &c. are very like that of the travellers who quarrelled 
about the colour of the cameleon; one swore that it was green, 


the other that it was blue, and the umpire declared that it was 
black as jet: — 


** You stare — but, sirs, I’ve got it yet, 
And can produce it.” 


We all know how the matter ended: the umpire, 


* full before their sight, 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — ’twas white.” 


The advice of the sagacious reptile should not be forgotten : 


‘© My children,” the cameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue, ) 
* You all are right and all are wrong. 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own.” * 


Similar disputes have been carried on about the sterility or 
productiveness of different sorts of labour. Dull indeed 
must be that man who is neither witty himself nor the cause 
of wit in others; and sterile must be that labour which is 
neither productive itself, nor the cause of productiveness in 
others ! Here liesa common mistake. The labour of a musi- 
cian, it is true, is not fixed on a permanent object, like that 
of a carpenter or a husbandman: he certainly cannot bottle 
up the notes which he draws from his fiddle, as the peasant 
bottles the juice which he presses from his grapes: but, in the 
merry season of vintage, when the plains of Burgundy and 
Champagne are alive to every feeling of joy and hilarity, the 
peasant will gladly exchange a few clusters of his grapes, and 
a few bottles of his wine, with the minstrel who shall set the 
dance a-going by the sprightliness of his music. If a dry 
professor, 2 manufacturer of definitions, shall yet pronounce 
his labour to be sterile, he must at least acknowlege it to 








* Merrick has run away with the merit of being the author of 
this admirable fable: but it is litthe more than an English version 
of the Scotch of Allan Ramsay. The original is to be found among 
his poems, 
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be the cause of productiveness in others; and we have an 
old law-maxim, not inapplicable here, gui facit per alium facit 
per se. * M.GANILH gives a chapter on what he terms the ab- 
solute productiveness of labour ; contending, on this principle, 
that all labour which has an exchangeable value is productive ; 
and that exchange has no regard to the quantity, materiality, 
or permanence of products, but is determined by other prin- 
ciples and obedient to other laws. The following distinction, 
however, is worth attention, because the principle may be 
pushed too far; and it would not be wise to infer from it that, 
in multiplying labours for the gratification of the desires and 
passions of men, we always multiply productive labour in the 
same proportion : 


‘ So long as productive labour,’ says M. Gant, ‘ liberally and 
voluntarily remunerates other labours, we need not fear that the 
latter will exceed the limits which general or individual interests 
require. Whatever taste people have for amusements, luxury, or 
splendor, they will not, in order to obtain them, sacrifice their 
means of subsistence, their ease, and fortune: they will not im- 
poverish themselves in order to be amused, nor ruin themselves in 
order to live more agreeably. Generally speaking, the amuse- 
ments and comforts, which they seek, follow, and do not precede, 
the products which are to pay for them. But it is otherwise when 
labours employed in luxury and splendor are not demanded by 
the productive classes of society, while these latter are nevertheless 
forced to pay for them, and to take the wages from that pittance 
which should supply their own necessities: then it may happen 





* It is also an old saying that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun ;” and thus Mr. Ricardc’s theory that labour is the measure of 
all exchangeable value was laid down as a sort of axiom by Hume 
long since. “ Every thing in the world,” says that most acute and 
ingenious writer, “is purchased by labour.” Abstractedly con- 
sidered, “ manufactures increase the power of a state only as 
they store up so much labour, and that of a kind to which the 
public may lay claim without depriving any one of the necessaries 
of life. ‘The more labour, therefore, is employed beyond mere 
necessaries, the more powerful is any state.” [Essay on Com- 
merce.] Thus again, the power resulting from a minute division 
of labour, to which Adam Smith ascribes so much of the improve- 
ments in modern society, is stated by Lord Lauderdale to have 
been just as well understood in the time of Xenophon. His 
Lordship adds that a knowlege of this power (which he himself, 
however, by no means allows to the extent usually believed) was 
the occasion of a division into castes among the people of antient 
Egypt, and among the Hindoos. If minute division of labour has 
done much, machinery, which may not improperly be considered 
as a concentration of labour, has done more. 
that 
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that this forced payment does not occasion an increase of pro- 
ductions, but that it falls entirely on the productive classes, and 
diminishes their wealth, which is not re-produced. This can hap- 
pen only by the act of sovereigns and the great men of a country ; 
and, as they cannot be sure that the labours of luxury and splen- 
dor, the burden of which they impose on the productive classes, 
do not exceed their products, they may create labours not onl 
sterile but oppressive, not merely unproductive but such as will 
even destroy productive labour.’ 


In a chapter on the comparative productiveness of different 
sorts of labour, the author is not disposed to concede the pre- 
eminence to agriculture as being favourable to wealth and 
population. If North America be as much indebted to the 
industry and capitals of Europe for its growing wealth, and to 
the never-ebbing tide of emigration from Europe for its grow- 
ing population, as it is to its agriculture, we cannot see how 
antient Egypt and modern China are to be considered only 
as presenting questionable evidence of the efficacy of agri- 
cultural labour in promoting the population and wealth of 
nations. So entirely does the present writer differ from 
Adam Smith in his views of the subject, that he says, even 
admitting it to be capable of producing these consequences, 
we could never expect from it those great moral and political 
virtues, that energy or public spirit, or those eminent qualities, 
which render nations great, which elevate the human species, 
and do honour to humanity. ‘Then, to make out the case, a 
fanciful picture is drawn, as visionary as any in the Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream; where, in consequence of a devotion to 
agricultural pursuits, the recompence of commercial and in- 
genious labour is assumed to be necessarily reduced to the 
lowest rate, and the individuals engaged in it discouraged and 
degraded : —‘ without talents, without activity, without energy, 
circumscribed within mere mechanical arts, they never form 
those brilliant conceptions of the fine arts, never breathe 
those inspirations of genius, which,’ &c. &c., — in a poetical 
rhapsody, very brilliant, but by no means to the purpose. The 
labours of industry, or of commerce and ingenuity, are accord- 
ingly considered to be the most advantageous of all. 

When reading the numerous works of political economists 
which are daily issuing from the press, we have sometimes 
been led to question the advantage of these travaux de Tin- 
dustrie: since the ingenuity of their authors drives them 
occasionally to make idle shoots, as exuberant and excessive 
sap in young fruit-trees is apt to waste itself in forming bar- 
ren though luxuriant wood. A skilful gardener knows that, 
in order to convert these wanton shoots into blossom-bearing 
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boughs, he must depress them, remove a ring off their bark, 
or bind acincture tightly round it; in short, by some means he 
must restrain the Juxuriance of the sap. We are not making 
a personal allusion to M. Gani; — though the work betore 
us, indeed, is not altogether free from that sin of over-refine- 
ment and hypercriticism which besets an ingenious man: but 
he has often acted the part of a skilful gardener in pruning 
the superfluous branches of other writers, and has endeavour- 
ed, not without success, 


** To decent form their lawless shoots to bring, 
And teach the obedient branches where to spring.” 


He considers a devotion to agricultural labour to be incom- 
patible with political power, as w ell as with every thing g erand 
and ennobling; and, in addition to the Chinese empire, he Tefers 
to Africa, Sicily, and Poland, which are essentially agricultural, 
to shew that nations so addicted have never been able to pre- 
serve their independence, or maintain their rank among na- 
tions; while Tyre, Sidon, Corinth, Athens, Syracuse, and 
Carthage*, in antient times, and Vaniae, Genoa, Pisa, Ilo- 
rence, Holland, &c., in modern, have by their commercial 
industry raised themselves to the highest rank. He will not 
allow the immense riches of Rome under the republic, and in 
the first ages of the empire, to be placed in the opposite scale ; 
because, he says, she was not indebted for these riches to her 
agricultural pursuits, but to the success of her arms, to the 
spoliation and tributes of her vanquished enemies. ‘This re- 
mark is destruction to the former: for arms and agriculture 
were the two principal occupations of the antient Romans; 
and, although the taste for Asiatic luxury which Rome im- 
bibed from her conquered provinces led her into every kind 
of corruption, and ultimately extinguished every spark of 
liberty, it will scarcely be contended that she did not for a 
series of ages maintain her * rank among nations,” or * that 
she discouraged and degraded talent,’ or that her citizens 
never ‘* breathed the inspirations of genius,’ and were in- 
capable of forming any ‘ brilliant conceptions in the fine arts.’ 
It was the boast of Augustus that he found his capital built of 
brick, and left it of marble; and Marcellus, who took Syracuse 
in the second Punic war, was the father of the fine arts in 
Rome. After his time, also, the love and the cultivation of them 
became so enthusiastic, that many grave philippics were pro- 





* As Syracuse was the principal city in Svcz/y, aa Carthage of 
no genwed-ante eminence on the coast of Africa, it seems rather 
odd to quote them on this occasion. 
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nounced against them by the severe philosophers of that day 
as calculated to engender effeminacy, and to produce the ne- 
glect of those hardy and martial occupations by which Rome 
had attained her power. Even Virgil seems fearful that the 
cultivation of an elegant and refined taste for the polite arts 
would enervate the martial spirit of his countrymen : 


“© Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melius; coelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 
Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
He tibi erunt aries; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” (Virc. /En. 6.) 


The republic of Sparta was more powerful than any state 
in the werld, consisting of an equal number of people; and 
this, says Mr. Hume, was entirely owing fo the want of com- 
merce and luxury. ‘The Helots were the labourers; the Spar- 
tans were the soldiers or gentlemen; and the labour of the 
one could not have maintained so great a number of the other, 
had the latter lived in ease and delicacy, and given employ- 
ment to a great variety of trades and manufactures. The 
same policy existed at Rome; and perhaps Mr. Hume was 
correct, when he wrote, in saying that ‘ the smallest repub- 
lics in antient history raised and maintained greater armies 
than states consisting of triple the number of inhabitants are 
able to support at present.” (Essay on Commerce.) It is cer- 
tain, he proceeds, that the fewer desires and wants are found 
in the proprietors and labourers of land, the fewer hands do 
they employ ; and, consequently, the superfluities of the land, 
instead of maintaining tradesmen and manufacturers, may 
support fleets and armies to a much greater extent than when 
2 great many arts are required to minister to the luxury of par- 
ticular persons. Since Mr. Hume wrote, however, much greater 
armies have been brought into the field by every European 
power, and much greater have been maintained at home in 
time of peace, than he deemed possible: but he could not 
foresee the developement of those mechanical contrivances for 
the abbreviation of human labour, much of the prodigious 
powers of which lay dormant in his tyme, and the use of 
which will spare a great many hands for the army. Still, why 
dispute which is the more useful labour, agricultural or com- 
mercial ? It is almost like disputing which is the more useful 
member, the leg or the arm. Each nation will, more or less, 
employ itself in both; and the degree of more or less will 
chiefly depend on soil, climate, and local circumstances: which, 
generally speaking, will ascertain with sufficient precision the 
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relative proportions of each that may be most advantageously 
employed. 

As the present work is a sort of compression of the various 
systems of political economy which other writers have ad- 
vanced, the arguments on litigated questions are brought into 
a narrow compass, and the author’s own opinion is thrown 
into that scale which he conceives to preponderate. On the 
subject of machinery, he is an advocate for its unlimited use ; 
he is likewise a friend to large farms, as being decidedly more 
favourable than small farms to production, wealth, and popu- 
lation. ‘ Wherever an increase of products can be obtained 
at a diminished expence, an increase of wealth ensues; and 
wherever an increase of wealth takes place, an increase of po- 
pulation follows. This law seems to me absolute in political 
economy, if in that science any principle may be considered 
as absolute.’ This passage refers to a position of M. de Sis- 
_ mondi *, that the economist should rather fix his attention on 
the gross than on the net produce of a nation. 

*¢ ‘The increase of the latter,” says that writer, ‘ at the ex- 
pence of the former, is often a great national calamity. Sup- 
pose that the proprietor of a certain spot of land under the 
best and most expensive culture should let it at a hundred 
crowns, although its gross produce was worth a thousand; if 
he afterward found out that by converting it into pasture he 
could derive a hundred and ten crowns, he would dismiss his 
gardener or his vine-dresser, and gain ten crowns, while the 
nation would lose eight hundred and ninety! It would leave 
without employment, and consequently without profit, all the 
capitals which had been previously engaged in obtaining this 
abundant produce; and it would leave without labour, and 
consequently without revenue, all the workmen whose labour 
this produce represented. The treasury also would lose much 
more than the proprietor would gain, for it has a larger share 
in the united revenues of the workmen and the farmer than in 
that of the proprietor alone.” 

M. GaniLu justly observes that it is extravagant, in the 
first place, to suppose that a proprietor should obtain a hun- 
dred crowns from a spot of ground under the very highest 
culture, and a hundred and ten by throwing it into the less pro- 
ductive form of pasture ; and that it is not less chimerical, in 
the second place, even admitting pasture to be more productive 
than corn-lands, to suppose that all the capital and labour 
devoted to the culture of corn would rest idle. They would 
be employed in some other direction, certainly. To imagine 











* Nouveaux Principes d’ Economie Politique, liv. vi. ch. 1. 
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that a state has more interest in obtaining a large gross pro- 
duce, than it has in obtaining a large net produce, is to 
assume that the wages of workmen are more conducive to the 
wealth of a country than the profits of capital and the rent of 
land ; or that a state, in which labour yields an amount of pro- 
duce only equivalent to the wages of the workmen employed, 

and which consequently can maintain only such a number as 
is necessary to keep up this amount, would be as prosperous, 
rich, and powerful, as another state in which the labour em- 
ployed yields an amount of produce that exceeds the wages of 
its workmen; and which, with this excess, can maintain a 
distinct population of ingenious and industrious classes, dis- 
posable for the service of the state. To admit such a sup- 
position is to overthrow the whole science of political economy, 
to replunge it into the darkness of ignorance, and to deprive it 
of all direction in the conduct of human affairs. Net pro- 
duce, then, M. Ganiu considers as the measure of all wealth 
and power: which produce bears an inverse proportion to the 
cost of production; and, as machinery is the most powerful 
means of reducing this cost, every countr y ought to exert its 
utmost efforts in substituting machinery for manual labour. 

The great obstacles, w hich by some persons are considered 
as prev enting labour and industry from being carried to the 
highest point of utility, and by others are deemed advanta- 
geous to its exertions, are slavery, apprenticeships, corpor- 
ations, the freedom of companies, and the lowness of wages. 
A separate chapter is devoted to each of these subjects; and 
that which treats on slavery we opened with delight, because 
M. GaniILn is a very animated writer, and this chapter is 
written even with unusual spirit. Grievous, then, was our 
disappointment as we proceeded. His doctrine may suit the 
meridian of Paris, but we hope not that of London: though 
the West-India planter will receive it with gratitude. 

M. Say, in his Political Economy, (vol.i. p. 278. 3d edit.) 
had openly affirmed that, in the labour of the slave, there 
is a greater excess of production over consumption than 
in that of the freeman: the labour of the former has no limit 
but that of his physical powers, since the cupidity of his master 
knows no bounds: but the labour of the latter is regulated 
by his will as well as by his power, and the desire of repose is 
often stronger than the love of gain. M.Ganivu rebuts this 
strain of reasoning triumphantly and eloquently. (Vol. i. 
p. 233. et seq.) Whatever efficacy may exist in the lash of a 
slave-driver, it can never equal that impulse which the hope 
of future enjoyment, vanity, and ambition, give to the free- 
man. ear may prevent the slave from doing this or that 
thing which is prohibited, but nature has placed i in the heart 
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of man other motives of action and industry. Far from 
increasing the powers of the workman, fear diminishes them, 
relaxes their spring, paralyzes their activity, and is calculated 
to produce idleness, stupidity, and lethargy, rather than 
application, intelligence, and address. — ** But the slave costs 
less to maintain than the freeman — it signifies little to his 
master whether he enjoys life, it is enough for him that he 
preserves it.” Closely has M. Gani1u argued this position : 
the freeman cannot expend more and produce less than the 
slave: greater expence implies greater production, for at no 
period of time and inno country of the world has man given 
something for nothing. All expence supposes an equivalent 
product for the payment of it; and, if the free workman 
expends more than the slave, the products of his labour are 
greater than those of the labour of the slave. 

After a course of argument like this, is it credible that M. 
GaniLuH should have confined his observations practically to 
what has no longer any existence, at least in the southern 
parts of Europe, — he slavery of white men? At first, we 
hoped that his address was in the spirit of Hamlet’s instruc- 
tions to the players before the king and queen: “ This play is 
the image of a murder done in Vienna ;” and that his argument 
was intended for application where alone it is wanted: but no 
such thing! ‘ Although the nature of man, black, tawny, or 
white, is, throughout, the same; although the passions exer- 
cise the same empire over every colour; although all equally 
obey the influence of moral and physical causes ; it cannot be 
disguised that the habits of slavery or liberty modify them to 
such a degree, that the freeman and the slave have nothing 
in common but the exterior forms of humanity.’ It is thence 
concluded that the question of preference is exceedingly dif- 
ferent when applied to the employment of slaves in Europe, 
and to the employment of them where alone they are actually 
brought into use in the West-India islands. Accordingly, 
although M. GaniLu hag demonstrated that the labour of a free- 
man is more profitable than that of a slave, it is equally true, 
says he, that in the colonial system, such as it now exists, the 
labour of the slave is more profitable than that of the free- 
man! What could Dr. Pangloss or Candide have said more ? 
After having defeated M. Say, he suffers himself to be bound 
by him, hand and foot. 

M. Gani. adopts the liberal and the sensible side of the 
question on the subject of corporaie privileges, apprentice- 
ships, and the wages of labour. 

We shall take a future opportunity of noticing the remain- 
ing portion of these volumes. 


[ L'o be continued. } 
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Art. XIV. Observations sur la Phrenologie, &c.; 7. e. Observations 
on Phrenology, or the Knowlege of Moral and Intellectual Man, 
founded on the Functions of the Nervous System. By G. 


SpurzHEIM, M. D. 8vo. pp. 372. Paris. Imported by Treut- 
tel and Wiirtz. Price 9s. 


Art. XV. Essai Philosophique sur la Nature Morale, &c.; 2. ¢. 
A Philosophical Essay on the Moral and Intellectual Nature of 
Man. By G.Spurzuem, M.D. 8vo. pp. 248. Paris. 1820. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 7s. 


j E have lately entered (Number for April last) at consider- 

able length into an examination of the doctrines of which, 
in this country at least, Dr. SpurzHeErIM is regarded as the 
principal champion ; and our readers would, perhaps, hardly 
thank us for again detaining them by a very minute discussion 
of speculations, to which some of them may think we have 
already devoted as much of our space as their importance or 
interest deserves. In fact, it is the less necessary to pursue the 
subject farther at present, because the ‘ Observations on 
Phrenology’ now before us can scarcely be said to contain 
much additional matter; consisting chiefly of a repetition, 
somewhat abridged and methodized, of the principal state- 
ments and reasonings of the author’s larger work which ap- 
peared in England some years ago, and were retailed in various 
forms in the publications of his English disciples. In one 
respect, however, he has made a slight variation, not in the 
principle but in the details of the system; having found room 
for two additional organs, which extend the entire number to 
thirty-five. ‘They are the organs of supernaturality, and of 
phenomena. ‘To give some notion of the sort of summary and 
expeditious process, by which these and other original instincts 
are established as constituent and essential parts of the human 
constitution, we extract the remarks which he has made on 
these two newly discovered organs : 


‘ I propose the name of supernaturality to designate that senti- 
ment which leads man to refer every thing to the agency of a 
supernatural power. This faculty is very marked in the Lanees 
species ; and savages, as well as civilized nations, manifest its in- 
fluence on many occasions. All nations have ascribed to their 
founders a fabulous origin, and propagate traditionary stories of 
marvels and prodigies ; . “and many persons amuse themselves with 
fictitious narratives, especially such as are astonishing, surprizing, 

mysterious, or miraculous. This feeling leads to a belief in inspir- 
ations, presentiments, phantoms, and daemons ; in magic, in ghosts, 
visions, witchcraft, enchantments, and astrology. It contributes 
much to religious faith, by encouraging a belief i in mysteries and 
miracles. In dramatic productions, it introduces the represent- 
ation of spirits and other supernatural appearances. When very 
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active, it leads us to imagine that we see, hear, or are accompanied 
by, spirits. The organ of this sentiment is situated before that of 
hope. Its developement enlarges the volume of the superior lateral 
part of the frontal bone.’ (P. 207.) 


This is all that the author has chosen to advance in sup- 
port of the new instinct of supernaturality ; and he does not 
even take the trouble of applying to it the criterion of a distinct 
faculty which he had before enumerated, but contents himself 
with a bare statement of a few phenomena, which, without 
more formality, he immediately refers to a peculiar instinctive 
principle. We may, in truth, call this an easy way of explain- 
ing things. Whether the above observations will be consider- 
ed by any of our readers as sufficient to warrant us in ascrib- 
ing the love of the marvellous or supernatural to a peculiar 
instinct, we know not: but, for our own part, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that they appear to us altogether inconclusive ; 
and surely it cannot be necessary to go far for a much more 
satisfactory analysis of this disposition, on the ordinary and 
universally acknowleged principles of human nature. In 
every stage of society, and more especially in rude and im- 
perfectly civilized communities, mankind are exposed to 
the influence of various powerful instruments, both of good 
and ill, of the nature and constitution of which they are 
utterly ignor ant, and equally unable to controul the effects. 
What, then, is more natural than the analogy which leads 
them to ascribe these effects to the agency of other beings, 
superior in power but similar in nature to themselves? The 
storm, the earthquake, and the pestilence, are hence referred 
to the malice or vengeance of malignant beings, who are per- 
mitted to produce these tremendous phenomena by suspending 
or counteracting the ordinary course of events ; and this is in 
fact the earliest mode of accounting for all the appearances, at 
least all the more remarkable appearances, of the external 
world. The only power, of which we have any knowlege 
in the first instance, is that of which we are conscious in our- 
selves ; and therefore the changes which are seen in nature 
are ascribed by the untutored savage to te agency of invis- 
ible beings, endowed with higher powers but of like passions 
with himself; some benev olent, others malignant and revenge- 
ful, and all requiring to be propitiated by a variety of super- 
stitious rites and ceremonies. Accord ingly, it is not till long 
experience has taught mankind the uniform course and or der 
of nature, that they seek to refer these events to second causes, 
operating in a fixed and regular manner, and are gradually 
led to investigate those gener ral principles and modes of action, 
which have since been denominated laws of nature. Why, 
then, should we hunt for any new and peculiar organ, or 
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faculty, in order to account for this propensity, when the cir- 
cumstances in which mankind in all ages, and especially in 
rude ages, have been placed, operating on the universally 
received and acknowleged principles of the human constitu- 
tion, are adequate satisfactorily to explain it ? — We ought to 
apologize for entering at so much length into the analysis of 
sentiments so natural as these, and so obviously arising from 
the influence of association; if it were not that the operation 
of this principle seems to be uniformly and systematically 
overlooked by the advocates of this new doctrine. 

The following is the account of the faculty of phenomena : 


‘ We often meet with men who have a superficial acquaintance 
with every branch of human knowlege; who take an interest in all 
the arts and sciences; who have never studied things to the 
bottom, but know enough to enable them to talk about them with 
facility; and who do in fact talk much and converse well : — 
in a word, men who are what we call brilliant in society. The 
forehead of such persons is prominent; and the lower part of the 
middle of the forehead, immediately above the root of the nose, is 
enlarged. This organization is more developed in children than in 
adults, in boys than in girls, in some nations than in others ;— 
what, then, is the primitive faculty manifested by this organ? M. 
Gall at first gave to this organ the name of the memory of things, 
because the persons in whom he observed it had an extensive know- 
lege of facts. Afterward, he assigned to it the name of the sense 
of things ; and, lastly, that of educability: but these expressions 
do not designate the primitive faculty. In the first place, it is 
certain that the faculty in question takes cognizance of all that 
passes around us ; it attends to external events and phenomena; it 
delights in history, and in the knowlege of anecdotes and facts. 
Moreover, it appears to me that this faculty takes note of every 
thing that passes within us of which we are conscious; organic 
sensations, the actions of the different propensities, sentiments, 
external senses, and perceptive faculties. It seeks to know every 
thing, and calls into action for this purpose the external senses ; 
it records facts, and has pleasure in recounting them ;— for 
which reason it is essential to compilers of all descriptions, to 
teachers, and to historians. Its knowlege is confined to facts. 
Combined with the faculty of individuality, it forms the practical 
spirit which ought to supply the basis of philosophical reasoning.’ 
(P. 294.) 


We might have supposed that, Dr. S. having provided separ- 
ate organs for the reception and observation of each particular 
class of phenomena, such as forms, sounds, colours, &c. &c., 
it was not requisite to provide another to take cognizance of 
phenomena in general : but this is not the only work of super- 
erogation with which the patrons of Phrenology have charged 
themselves. According to them, the mind is, in truth, a sin- 
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gularly complicated system, consisting of a variety of distinct 
agents, each destined to play its separate part ; — in short, it 
is something like a regularly constituted state, of which the 
powers, faculties, and propensities, supreme and subordinate, 
have all their respective functions accurately parcelled out. 
In the present instance, the division of labour seems to be 
carried to a prodigious degree of minuteness. ‘The external 
senses, which are set to work (it appears) by the faculty of 
phenomena, are employed to collect the impressions from 
without which constitute the raw material of the intellectual 
manufacture: but the eye knows nothing of visible objects, 
nor the hand of tangible qualities;— the impressions are 
turned over to the faculties of form, of colour, of weight, &c.*, 
which are variously affected by them, and cause ideas of these 
qualities. Still, however, we are not arrived at the knowlege 
of the external object itself: this is the province of the faculty 
of phenomena. We might now suppose that we had reached 
the end of the series;— far from it;—the faculties of causality 
and comparison now take up the tale; they generalize, ar- 
range, and classify the individual phenomena; deduce infer- 
ences and conclusions; trace effects to their causes, &c. Even 
yet the process is imperfect ;— we are still confined to the 
mental organs ; — the mind itself, the principle of conscious- 
ness, the pure spirit, the monad, which is kept in such studied 
obscurity that we are at a loss to make out either its seat or 
its peculiar functions, appears nevertheless to be necessary to 
appropriate, and, if we may so express it, to spiritualize the 
whole. It seems, however, as far as we can perceive, to be a 
mere idle spectator of the labour performed by other agents, 
the passive recipient of impressions and ideas furnished by its 
numerous organs or faculties. 

Dr. SpurzHEIM’s ‘ Observations’ are divided into eight 
sections: the first treats of sensibility, which is the primary 
phenomenon of the nervous system ;—the second examines the 
relations which the affective and intellectual faculties may have 
with the bodily temperament, with the viscera, or with the 
general constitution of the brain;—the third treats of the neces- 
sity of making a division of faculties and organs, and referring 
them to distinct portions of the brain ;—the fourth, of the me- 
thods adopted by different physiologists to ascertain the func- 
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* If we are to have separate organs of form, size, and weight, 
can any good reason be assigned why we should not also be fur- 
nished with peculiar organs, exclusively devoted to the other 
tangible qualities of bodies; such as hardness, elasticity, roughness 
or smoothness, fluidity, heat, &c. &c.? 
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tions of various portions of the brain; —the fifth, of craniology, 
strictly so called, or the mode of estimating the volume of 
the brain, and the portions into which this theory divides it 
by examining the external form of the head ; — the sixth con- 
tains a general view of the new enumeration of the primitive 
faculties of the soul proposed by the phrenologists; — the 
seventh treats of the modes of action of the faculties ; — and 
the eighth discusses their mutual influence and combinations. 

The reader will not fail to have perceived that it is a fun- 
damental and indeed indispensable principle of this system, 
that the aptitude of the various mental organs for the perform- 
ance of their respective functions is to be estimated by their 
size. ‘This is a principle assumed gratuitously, though it is 
certainly very questionable, and evidently contrary to many 
analogies. Dr. SpuRzHEIM, however, does not seem to have 
entirely settled his mind on the point, and occasionally makes 
concessions which appear to us to invoive his whole doc- 
trine in imminent peril. 


‘ It is true,’ he observes, p.6., ‘ that the functions of the nerves 
are proportioned to the perfection of their organization : but mere 
volume does not constitute their perfection, since an eagle, by 
means of a very small optic nerve, sees much better than an ox, 
or a man with longer nerves.’ 


Again, p.25., 

‘ It is true that the functions of organized parts depend not 
entirely on their volume, but also on their organic constitution ; 
and we cannot determine with precision the degree of develope- 
ment of the brain which is necessary for the manifestations of the 
mind. This is the more evident sznce 2diolism may accompany 
every possible form and magnitude of the brain. All, therefore, 
that we can say is that too small a head is one of the obstacles 
which impede the manifestation of the mind.’ 


This is certainly one of the most sensible observations 
in the whole of these two volumes: but, when pursued to its 
consequences, we fear that it will prove fatal to the scheme of 
estimating the peculiarities of mental character, by taking the 
external dimensions of the skull. Afterward, however, as if 
aware of the importance of these concessions, the author seems 
disposed to withdraw them; and we are told, p. 121., 


‘ It is a general law of nature that the phenomena both of un- 
organized and organized bodies depend on their volume. A 
magnet will support a mass of iron proportioned to its own weight. 
The fermentation of a fiuid is more violent in proportion as its 
quantity is increased. Muscular strength is modified by the size 
of the muscular fibres. We admit the influence of the volume of 
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the nerves on their functions ; — why should the brain alone be an 
exception to this rule ? 


We leave it to the craniologists to reconcile these apparent 
contradictions ; and to explain how, in spite of the multiplied 
examples here admitted, (and a great many more might have 
been added,) they can still continue to proceed with confi- 


dence, on the presumption that the comparative strength of 


the mental organs is to be estimated merely from their size. 


‘ All the mental processes, of which we are conscious, may be 
reduced to two classes; the first are simply affective, and the 
others are intellectual. These two sorts of faculties have been re- 
cognized from the remotest antiquity: but different names have 
been given to them; such as faculties of the soul, and of the mind; 
moral and intellectual faculties ; the understanding; and the will. 
Both these classes may be subdivided into various genera. Some 
of the affective faculties produce only a desire, an inclination, or 
tendency, similar to what we call instinct in the brutes, and are 
very little under the controul of the will: I call them propensities. 
Other aftective faculties are not limited to a simple inclination, but 
experience something beyond, which we call sentiment. Self-love 
and circumspection may serve as examples. The intellectual 
faculties are subdivided into three classes. Some belong to the 
external senses; while others are intended to give us information 
of the qualities and relations of external objects ; these we deno- 
minate perceptive. Others, again, act on all sorts of sensations 
and ideas, and to them we assign the name of reflective faculties. 
The affections, commonly so called, are modes of the affective 
faculties ; — ideas or notions result from the intellectual faculties; 
reason, in particular, is the apanage of the reflective faculties.’ 
(P. 124.) 


If reason be the exclusive prerogative of the reflective facul- 
ties, then we contend that fear, courage, self-esteem, vener- 
ation, parental affection, &c. are all reducible to this class. 
What, for example, is fear but a judgment of the under- 
standing ; an inference deduced from premises; or, if it be so 
argued, . a prejudice resulting from ignorance, from erroneous 
information, from an implicit reliance on the authority of 
others, but still an inference or judgment that the object 
which excites this sentiment is likely to be injurious to us? 
The emotion, or feeling, with which this judgment is con- 
nected, and which alone distinguishes it from any other act 


of the rational powers, seems to be a complex affection of 


mind, arising from the painful recollection of various evils to 
which we have formerly been exposed ; and which have been 
intimately blended, in the way of association, with the concep- 
tion of the object or circumstance which we regard as their 
cause. In like manner, the extensive class of mental affec- 
tions 
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tions called desires, such as the desire of knowlege, of power, 
and many others, which some eminent philosophers have 
deemed it necessary to refer to so many distinct original prin- 
ciples, — what are they but conceptions or judgments of the 
understanding that the things desired are fitted, in some way 
or another, to conduce to our happiness ? 

The phenomena of the external senses are very largely 
discussed, and the author’s speculations on the various ques- 
tions which have been agit: ated with respect to them often 
display considerable ingenuity and acuteness: but his conclu- 
sions cannot fail to be materi: ally affected by the general prin- 
ciples, in our estimation fundamentally erroneous, which he 
has adopted respecting the nature of mind. Thus it has 
been the doctrine of almost all the later writers on sensation, 
that the senses reciprocally influence each other ; — that the 
information received from one sense is checked, as it were, and 
corrected by a comparison with that which is derived from 
another. Visual impressions, for example, exciting for the 
most part little interest on their own account, receive them- 
selves only slight attention, and are merely the signs of those 
tangible qualities in objects of which we are led to infer the 
existence by means of them. This doctrine, a little modified 
by the peculiar notions entertained by the writers on the 
philosophy of mind in other respects, has been so ably and 
satisfactorily illustrated by many eminent philosophers, parti- 


cularly Berkley and Reid, that it would be a waste of time if 


we were now to enter at large into the proof of its validity. It 
seems, however, to be contested by Dr. SpurzHEim; who 
has taken great pains to shew that each sense exercises its 
separate and peculiar functions, independently of the others. 
He maintains, for example, that the eye judges of the dis- 
tance and magnitude of visible objects directly, and not in con- 
sequence of an association which is the result of experience 
between certain visual impressions, and the tangible qualities 
of the objects whence those impressions proceed. 

‘It would be ridiculous, he affirms, (p. 227.) to accuse nature 
of having created senses of which the functions can take place 
only in combination with those of another sense, altogether dif- 


ferent. In speaking of the rectification of one sense by another, if 


it be meant that one sense enables ancther to exercise its peculiar 
functions, the — isdenied. When a stick is plunged in the 
water, it appes s crooked; and in this case it is said that the sense 
of touch vectifies @ iat of sight : — but does not every one continue 
to see the stick crooked, although convinced that it is in reality 
straight ? We know that the trees at the end of an avenue are in 
fact at the same distance relatively as those at the beginning : but 


we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the two parallel rows of 
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trees approach each other. ‘The nature and the laws of vision are 
not subject to change. We know that every part of a picture is 
equally remote from the eye, yet we cannot avoid the idea that the 
objects represented are at different distances, according to the 
inherent laws of vision.’ 


We regard this passage as a clear proof that the author 
has very imperfectly conceived the true nature of the prin- 
ciple of association, and the manner in which it may be 
applied to explain the phanomena of the senses. The con- 
nection between visual sensations and the tangible qualities 
inferred from them is established by their being presented in 
conjunction, in a multitude of instances, through the whole 
course of our lives; and it is not to be overturned by one or 
two apparent exceptions, however completely we may be con- 
vinced that in these cases the usual inference is erroneous, 
because, from the peculiarity of the circumstances, things are 
disjoined which are generally found to be connected. It is 
not by this sort of express effort of the reasoning powers that 
the influence of one sense in correcting the reports of an- 
other is exercised, but by means of the intimate association 
that is gradually introduced between impressions and ideas 
which have been almost invariably presented in conjunction. 
If this association has taken place in ninety-nine instances, an 
exception in the hundredth will not dissolve it. Could we, 
indeed, conceive a human being to be so placed that the 
visual sensation, which to us suggests the idea of a straight 
line, should always have been connected with the real exist- 
ence of a curve, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
ordinary association, or what Dr. S. has called ‘the inherent 
laws of vision,’ would in this instance be reversed: but every 
person can perceive that the supposition is impossible. The 
same remark might be applied to many other cases of associ- 
ation ; — thus ghosts and darkness are often so connected in 
early life, that no philosophy or good sense can entirely 
separate them ;— and it is just as reasonable to ascribe the 
phenomena of sensation adduced by Dr. S. to ‘ the inherent 
laws of vision,’ as it would be to refer the belief in ghosts and 
apparitions in the dark to an original principle of our nature. 
— We beg pardon; when this illustration occurred to us, we 
had really “for gotten that an organ of supernaturality is one of 
the primitive faculties of the human constitution. 

In the ‘ Essai Philosophique, &c., the author endeavours to 
illustrate, and in some instances with considerable ability, 
by means of the doctrines of phrenology, various quéstions 
connected with the intellectual and moral nature of man, 


It is divided into five sections; the first treating of the 
funda- 
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fundamental faculties of animal life, including under this 
term, by a somewhat arbitrary definition, all those functions 
which are attended with knowlege or consciousness ; — the 
second traces the origin of these faculties ; -—— the third pro- 
poses to examine the ‘relations between the physical and the 
moral part of the human constitution ;—~ the fourth contains 
a discussion of various questions connected with the moral 

nature of man; —and the fifth presents us with a variety of 
practical considerations, deduced or professing to be deduced 
from these views of the human frame. 

In the second section, which treats on the origin of the 
faculties, Dr. S. endeavours, at considerable length and with 
some ingenuity, to shew that, although the doctrine of innate 
ideas is deservedly exploded, the notion of innate faculties 
or propensities must be admitted; and he examines succes- 
sively the effects resulting, or supposed to result, from various 
causes to which the diversities observable in individual char- 
acters have been ascribed: such as necessity, the influence of 
associates, climate, education, &c. His object in this examin- 
ation, which is ably conducted, and contains a statement of 

many facts, of which the supporters of the doctrine of the 
original sameness or equality of different minds would pos- 
sibly find it not easy to dispose, is to shew that those pecu-~ 
liarities, which he has denominated faculties, have an original 
existence independently of all these external or accidental 
circumstances: which may indeed promote or check their ac- 
tivity, or determine the objects to which they shall be directed, 
but can never create the faculties themselves. Into this dis. 
pute we are by no means disposed to enter at present, for the 
reason which we have formerly stated ; namely, that, after the 
contending parties have exhausted all that can be said on the 
subject, we are still left in uncertainty, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining what can and what cannot be ascribed to the 
influence of minute and unnoticed peculiarities in the circum- 
stances of early life; which often have a most important and 
lasting effect on the future char acter, sO as in many instances 
to resist the efforts of the most careful and judicious instruc- 
tion. On the whole, we are not indisposed to admit that ori- 
ginal varieties may exist in the mental as well as the bodily 
frame : but we think it is quite evident that the author, and 
his disciples, have extended the catalogue of original peculi- 
arities to a length that is altogether extravag: ant; and also 
that the same : rouments, which are employed to shew that 
the faculties enumerated are innate principles, would render 
it necessary to admit many more. 
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An appendix contains the author’s part of a controversy 
with his former master Dr. Gall, the criginal projector of the 
system which has appeared to the world under their joint 
names, but with whom he has now ceased to have any con- 
nection. Of this dispute, if we thought that our readers 
were likely to take an interest in it, we should find it difficult 
to give a very intelligible account, because we have had an 
opportunity of seeing only one side of the question. It ap- 
pears, however, that Dr.G. accuses his quondam disciple 
and associate of misrepresenting and garbling his sy stem, of 
which he questions his competency to give any adequate view ; 
and that he speaks of him as having been, in common with 
many others, a mere auditor of his ‘lectures, without any of 
the merit of original discovery. Against this statement Dr. 
SPURZHEIM protests very strongly, and, as far as we can 


judge from his own account of the matter, not without cause. 


He admits that he has made sundry alterations in the details 
of the system, particularly in the arrangement and nomen- 
clature; and we are assured by his followers | in this country 
that these changes are decided improvements : — but how far 
this is the case we will not presume to determine. 

We ought not to conclude this article, which has extended 
beyond the limits that we originally designed, without again 
apologizing to our readers for occupying them so long with a 
discussion, which owes its principal interest not so much to 
its intrinsic importance as to the zeal with which the doc- 
trines of this new system are now promulgated, by many who 
profess to hail its discovery as a new era in the history of 
mental science.* 
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Art. XVI. Francesca da Rimini, &c.; 7. e. Francesca da Rimini, 
a Tragedy. By Strvio Petiico. 8vo. Milan. 

Art. XVII. Jl Conte di Carmagnola, &c.; i.e. The Count di 
Carmagnola; a Tragedy. By ALexanper Manzoni. 8vo. 
Milan. 1820. 

Art. XVIII. Ricciarda, &c.; te. Ricciarda; a Tragedy. By 
Uco Foscoto. 8vo. Murray, London. 1820. Price 7 7s. Gd. 


ERHAPS the most striking feature in the poetical genius of 
the Italians is their versatility; or the flexibility and 
skill which they evince, in ¢ adapting their powers to the loftiest 
as well as to the most trivial themes. After the first efforts 
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* We find, from the public journals, that a phrenological 
society has recentiy been established at Edinburgh. 
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of the Ausonian muse, in the splendid national monuments 
raised by the united genius of Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, 
the spirit of Tuscan literature lay dormant for a season; 
until, the treasures of antiquity being fully explored and 
brought to light, it again burst forth under the fostering care 
of the Medici, — evincing its poetic energies in the lyric and 
dramatic walks, with as much splendor of success as it had 
exhibited in the visions of the Divine Comedy, and in the fictions 
of Boccaccio. ‘Though great, however, in all departments of 
literature, and displaying (like the Greeks) the utmost refine- 
ment with the most astonishing boldness of imagination, the 
Italians, unfortunately for their natzonal literature, had no 
sooner restored the models of classic excellence than they 
abandoned their own historical recollections as a people; and 
with annals full of rich subjects, on which the poet might 
delight to dwell, they with eager imitation formed their taste 
on those specimens of antiquity which they so ardently ad- 
mired. In this spirit were produced numerous works of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of a character essentially 
distinct from the native effusions of Italian mind; the erotic 
and chivalric songs of the ‘Troubadours, the Rime of Petrarch 
and Dazvite, or the tales of Boccaccio and Bandelli. Such are 
the romantic and burlesque poems of the Pulc? and Ariosto, 
the epics and tragedies of Tasso and Trissino, the dithyram- 
bics of Redi and Menzini, and the lyrics of Varchi and of 
Guidi ; all more or less written in imitation of the antients. 
The early drama of the Italians was still more professedly 
devoted to express the character and manner of the Greeks; 
and they neglected a history which was abounding in instances 
of terrific exploits, proud honour, and generous virtue, to 
remodel the fables of remote ages;—on the same principle 
on which a modern tragedian produced a play intitled “ Lady 
Macbeth,” as a continuation of Shakspeare. 

It has thus until within a short period been the fate of 
Italy, while in possession of every other species of intellec- 
tual wealth, to be comparatively destitute of that national 
and historic drama, which has acquired for the English and 
the Germans such a superiority in this department of liter- 
ature over every other people of Europe. — It is also a singular 
fact that a similar dearth of native dramatic wealth was ex- 
perienced by their ancestors, the Romans; who might have 
pleaded political reasons, with somewhat more shew of 
justice than the modern Italians, for neglecting to avail them- 
selves of their natural resources and the recollections of a 
glorious antiquity. Among the Romans, the democratic 
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individual authority were solid objections to venturing on 
the delicate ground of party-prejudices and animosity : ; or 
appealing by “the representation of historic incidents to the 
political “and. social passions of a people, who were so re- 
markable for instantaneous action on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. We must not here, however, presume to investigate 
the peculiar causes productive of the imitative and servile 
spirit which was displayed in the antient Roman and Italian 
theatres, and which was so little in unison with their national 
genius and character. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
shew that the Italians, like the Romans, preferred to derive 

materials for their drama from the remote, and to them unin- 
teresting, annals of antiquity; and to restore the shades of 
heroes and of demi-gods, rather than study the records of their 
own fame, the warlike expeditions of their chieftains, their 
crusades, the deadly feuds of princes, full of wild and romantic 
incidents, and the political or religious dissentions which fre- 
quently desolated their unhappy land. It was reserved for a 
few distinguished writers of the last century to discover that 
the inherent worth of the literature of a people depends, like 
that of its social and political existence, on its national cha- 
racter; and that to draw from foreign sources that subsistence, 
which might be supplied by its native energies, is to deprive 
it of its title to rank individually and originally among the 
nations of the earth. 

Alfieri was one of the foremost to evince, by a tone of vehe- 
ment and intense passion, compression of thought and language, 
rapid transition, and empassioned dialogue, that the true 
national genius of the drama was about to develope itself; 
though he mistook the best path for accomplishing its suc- 
cess, by still adhering to subjects of classic history. Vincenzo 
Monti, also, in his Aristodemo and Caio Gracco, manifested 
the same energy and native power of genius, with the same 
erroneous judgment in selecting his plots from foreign sources. 
These noble writers, however, were the first to free ‘the Italian 
drama from the thraldom and servility of a slavish obedience 
to the rules and models of the antients; while the spirit of 
truth and nature, which they introduced, was realized soon 
afterward in the works of Foscoio, PELLIco, and Manzoni. 
Of these authors, only the more recent productions come now 
under our consideration; for their earliest efforts, like those 
of Monti and Alfer?, though exhibiting a free and natural 
style, still belonged to classic story, and partook of the Sta- 
gyrite’s laws and prejudices. Such are the Thyeste and the 
‘dj ace of Fosco1.o, which Alferz is said to have commended : 
waa which, though bearing evidence of youthful composition, 
are 
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are undoubtedly the productions of real genius. Still they 
are not, in any way, comparable to his more successful attempt 
in the tragedy of Ricciarda; which, for powers of poetry and 
dramatic skill in conceiving and developing the characters 
and passions, goes far to redeem the defects of a bad plot, 
obscurity of style, compression, and even harshness of lan- 
guage, with too much simplicity and uniformity of action and 
situation. The story of this drama treats of the animosity 
borne by Guelfo, Prince of Salerno, towards his brother-in-law 
Averardo, to whose possessions he considered himself as better 
intitled than the real owner, though the reason for such an 
opinion does not appear. His unnatural hatred likewise ex- 
tends to his brother’s children, whom he wishes to extirpate, 
in order, we presume, to secure their inheritance. With this 
view, he seems to approve the attachment subsisting between 
Guido (Averardo’s son) and his daughter Ricciarda; having 
previously poisoned his other nephews at a bridal-feast, which 
might naturally be supposed to have put the survivors on 
their guard. Guido, however, is in love, and again ventures 
into his uncle’s castle, in order to be near to and protect his 
Ricciarda, who had formerly saved his life from the savage 
disposition of her father. Averardo, on hearing this intelli- 
gence, besieges the prince in his city of Salerno, and even 
disguises himself as an ambassador, after having tried every 
other means to bring off his son in safety; whose friend 
Corrado intreats him in vain to listen to his father’s request, 
and says, 


‘ You are 

Resolved, in your own ruin, to bring down 
Misfortune on the heads of all who love you. 
In one full swoop of fate your father falls, 
Your own love dies, and I will not survive you. 

‘ Guido. It is because 1 know that fatal sire 
I will not leave his daughter. Should he triumph, 
Or should he fall, she is exposed to equal woe ; 
Of which she never murmurs, though for me 
She suffers all. — I know how it will end; 
She’ll live a slave to a most unkind father, 
In quiet anguish withering, day by day, 
Under the pressure of his stern displeasure, 
Till she forgets she ever loved or saved me. 

‘ Corrado. He will not conquer. 

‘ Guido. Then it is I fear him ; 
For he will have Salerno wrapt in flames 
By his own hand, ere yield it to our arms ; 
And thus entomb himself, dragging her with him, 
To shroud her beauty ever from my eyes.’ 
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Guido therefore remains concealed in the castle, and Cor- 
rado is pursued in his retreat; which leads Ricciarda to sus- 
pect that her lover has been slain, and, wild with fear, she 
rushes into his presence. Her character is finely drawn, and 
combines the tenderness of modest love with the deep but 
sad feelings of filial duty. We translate freely. 


‘ Scene III. 


‘ Ricciar. Guido! here, and alive! 
‘ Guido. My love, my dearest love! 
I have long been here. Alas! you're pale and breathless! 
* Riccar. Oh, let me hear you speak ; a frightful thought 
Had seized my brain. — Guido, I feared that you were dead — 
| [shuddering. 
The thought of losing you possessed my soul 
With such wild pain, that e’en the sight of you 
In this strange house of death is consolation. 
Let me gaze on you, ere I lead you safe | 
Thro’ hostile swords, thro’ thousand toils of death, 
With mine own hand, then take a last farewell. 
‘ Guido. Weep on my breast, dear girl; and let your tears 
With less of bitterness be fraught ! — 
‘ Ricciar. But thou, my Guido, 
Weep not for me ; — and wert thou far 
Away in safety, e’en these tears were sweet : 
For then I should not dread to mingle them | 
With Guido’s blood, shed by my father’s hand, . 


Here where my mother’s sacred ashes rest.’ 


In a few moments, they are alarmed by the approach of her 
father, who comes armed with all the terrors of authority, 
which he seems rejoiced to direct against the trembling girl. 
Guido flies into the inmost recesses of the vaults, while she in 
patient gentleness awaits his ire. 


‘ Guelfo. Thou here ! — 
‘ Ricciar. My lord, and father ! — 
‘ Guelfo. Ah! pale and gasping! Girl !— 
What dost thou here ? Speak, knew you not I called you? 
‘ Ricciar. But now I came from your own chambers. 
‘ Guelfo. Wherefore ? 
To seek me in the vaults ? What, did you think 
I was already laid there with my fathers ? 
‘ Ricciar. Oh, no, I sought my mother’s grave — to her 
I tell the griefs that none besides will hear, 
Indeed you're much too harsh with me, too cruel!’ 





She is doomed, however, to still farther severities, when he 
ascertains in the second and third acts her increasing fond- 
ness for Guido, whom he in vain attempts to discover. At 
last, her tears and her devoted attachment somewhat soften 
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even the stern disposition of the tyrant: but, after gleams of 
remorse and feeling, he relapses into more Rantaeall violence 
than before. Averardo, disguised as his own ambassador, en- 
deavours, in a fine scene of much poetic power, to totich his 
brother’s soul with some sense of nature and justice: but, far 
from feeling the desired effect, Guelfo commands Ricciarda to 
be brought before him, and, in the presence of Averardo, 
obliges her solemnly to renounce her love for Guido, as a 
final proof of her obedience. An end being thus put to all 
hope of reconciliation between the parties, they mutually pre- 
pare for war. Before Guelfo sallies out, Riceiarda has an 
interview with Guzdo, and informs him that she has been comi- 
pelled to renounce him, and that her father would, if possible, 
have made her swear to hate him. Greatly shocked, Guido 
beseeches her to seek refuge with him in his father’s camp, 
lest Guelfo should be tempted to murder her: but she re- 
fuses, and they determine to remain, and if necessary to die 
together. She intreats him to intrust her with his dagger, 
and he again retires : but Guelfo enters before she has time to 
secrete the dagger, and he finds it to be that with which 
his own son had been stabbed in battle when engaged with 
Averardo, and which he had afterward given to Guido on the 
day of the intended nuptials of Ricciarda. 'This discovery 
rouses fresh suspicions, which are confirmed by the hesitation 
with which she answers. Imagining that she is about to 
betray him, his fury knows no bounds; and he thremtems her?7*6*? “*< J 
with the most dreadful punishment if she does not acquaint 
him with the fearful mystery, and the place where Guido has 
concealed himself. ‘Threatening to return when he has re- 
pulsed his foes, he rushes to battle, and appears again in the 
fifth act beaten back into his castle. Desperate; but still un- 
yielding, he rejoins Ricciarda : 


‘ Guelfo. Thy life is in thine answer ; quick, reply, 
Where is he? 
‘ Ricciar. I saw him here, but whither 
And which way he fled, I know not. 
‘ Guelfo. Speak — 
Short time remains for parley. Would’st thou trifle ? 
‘ Ricciar. Here, then, where now we speak, I saw him last. 
And that you may not doubt me, learn the truth. 
Did I know where he is, you are the last 
On earth to whom I]’d breathe it. You ask in vain ; 
I would not wake his vengeance, and I would not 
Be guilty of his death. 
‘ Guelfo. I tell thee, girl, thou shalt — 
His blood is thine, or an eternal grief 
Shall press him to the earth. I am not conquered. 
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Revenge is in my grasp ; or he or thou 
Must live no more ! 
‘ Ricciar. Mine, then, be the lot! 
‘ Guelfo. Thy blood be on thine head. Would’st thou be guilty 
Of dying for him, — or shield him from my arm ? 
[ He offers to kill her. 
‘ Ricciar. O, shed not innocent blood ; nay, stay your hand, 
And I will plunge the dagger in my bosom! — O, 
"Tis only horror of your crime that frights me. 
I am pale, but do not tremble ; for I am guiltless. 
I loved indeed, not well — but dearly loved him. 
We're blinded to our fate: but Heaven alone can tell 
What tears I shed for him, since that sad day 
You sanctified our love, by violating 
Its hopes on earth, and Guido lost a brother.’ 


The rage of the tyrant now for a moment becomes calm: but, 
on her refusing to aid him in his search for Guido among the 
vaults, his fury returns; and, while 2zcciarda clings to her 
mother’s monument, he attempts to discover the hidden youth. 


* Guelfo. Where lurks he yet ? Still cowering ’mid the tombs. 
Thy father conquers, boy, thou may’st appear, 
Thy spouse awaits thee at the altar, and 
The bridal couch is decked. 
Hear me, thou coward, or Ricciarda dies ; 
The thunder of my voice proclaims that now 
I deal the blow! methinks he hears — 
‘ Guido. I hear.’ 


Guelfo then commands him to make no resistance, under 
pain of seeing his beloved die, but to approach him unarmed, 
that he may glut his vengeance in his blood. He does so, 
and the tyrant wounds him, notwithstanding the tears and 
efforts of Ricciarda to prevent him. While he is thus wreak- 
ing his vengeance, the triumphant friends of dAverardo ap- | 
pear : but Guido feebly warns them back, as the Prince 
still brandishes his dagger over the unprotected bosom of 
Ricciarda. ‘They endeavour to appease him, but in vain; 
when, apprehensive of being overpowered, he addresses his 
last words to Guido and Averardo : 





‘ Guelfo. I am one more swift to act than meditate 

Unhappy deeds. Look on me, while I dare 

To do this work of short and serrible death 

To us, — but slow and sure to thee. [He stabs Ricciarda. 
‘ Ricciar. Now take me, mother, take thy daughter to thee ! 
‘ Guido. O, hellish deed ! — Farewell, but not for long. 
* Ricciar. Heed it not; live: but let me see thee, Guido; 

Say we shall meet again ; — I die thine own, 

And pardon ask for ‘him who was my father. 
‘ Guelfo. Lo! I follow. 


[Guelfo stabs himself,’ 
Thus 
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Thus terminates this wild and imaginative drama; which 
blends with much genius and dramatic skill many very strik- 
ing defects. It is at once too revolting and too inconsequent 
in its results to attain the ends of legitimate tragedy. The 
story is too barren of interest, more especially in the middle 
acts, and the action and incidents are much confined ; while 
a studied condensation of thought, and corresponding com- 
pression of language, give an abruptness and obscurity to the 
style which are not a little displeasing to delicate Italian 
readers. ‘The author displays even more of this peculiarity 
than Alfier?, whom he very successfully emulates; for with 
equal closeness and terseness he intermixes in his dialogues 
more poetry and eloquence than belonged to Alferi. Indeed, 
poetic power, with the skilful weaving and developement of 
passion and character, are his distinguishing excellences. 
The suspicious and terrific temper of Guelfo is finely con- 
ceived and preserved throughout, with an occasional contrast 
of gleams of repentance and hardened ferocity in guilt. 
ficciarda is a poetic being of tenderness and truth, ever sub- 
missive, yet ever equal to the highest sacrifices for parental 
affection, or still tenderer love. ‘The whole play is certainly, 
for the most part, illustrative of our previous opinions con- 
cerning the national drama; whether we consider the fable, 
the style, or the characters and passions which it displays. 

We regret that our limits will permit us to touch but very 
slightly on the dramas of Manzonr and Pe.iico; which, 
though possessed of merit, are of an inferior order of compo- 
sition, exhibiting less force and beauty of poetic art in their 
conception and their execution. In both, however, we think, 
the subjects are preferable to that of 2icciarda ; and the story 
of Carmagnola is a great and ennobling series of splendid and 
patriotic actions. After a life of high honour and militar 
exploit, devoted in great part to the service of the Venetian 
republic, the Count was betrayed by the mean jealousy and 
ingratitude of that state which he had frequently defended by 
his courage and skill against its numerous enemies, was 
basely accused of plotting against the senate, and unjustly 
condemned by a decree of the council to suffer death. On 
these and other historical events, Signor Manzoni has 
founded a truly interesting and highly national drama; exhi- 
biting a regular and sustained greatness of patriotic sentiment 
and action, as developed in the progress of the military 
achievements and triumphs, the decline and fall, of a hero 
than whom few acquired a higher reputation in the age in 
which he lived. We wish that we could allot as much praise 
to the style and execution as we can safely bestow on the 
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character and sentiment of the drama: but the language is too 
frequently prosaic, the versification is laboured yet not 
smooth, and the thoughts and feelings want the fire and ani- 
mation of poetic expression which should absorb us in the 
force of passion and the interest of real tragedy. We never- 
theless meet with several fine and affecting scenes, in which the 
strength of the situations and the contrasted passions seem, as 
it were, to sustain the language of the author by their mere 
intrinsic power, and communicate a flow of vigorous poetic sen- 
timent which is rarely his own. When the Count is confronting 
his accusers, and in the parting scene with his family, these 
occasional bursts of poetry, and real grandeur or tenderness 
of feeling, are well introduced; and in a noble ode, given at 
the conclusion of the second act as a species of chorus 
lamenting the calamities of war, a pure lyric spirit, which 
has perhaps never been surpassed by any Italian poet, is 
breathed. through every line. ‘The play is written with true 
national freedom, and perfect indifference to the stricter laws 
of dramatic composition; and it is even more regardless of 
the unities than our Shaksperean age, or the licence of the 
modern Germans. 

We now come to the remaining specimen of the improved 
modern drama of the Italians, in the Francesca da Rimini of 
Sitvio Peiiico; founded, we scarcely need to add, for the 
honour of Dante, on a beautiful episode in his immortal poem. 
The complete success, with which the story has in this in- 
stance been treated, will prove an additional testimony to the 
worth of our xational theory, in its simple language, natural 
sentiment, ardent poetic feeling, delicacy of character, and 
elegance of feeling. It manifests also a correct taste, which 
shrinks from the rude and obtrusive display of disgusting and 
revolting passions. Thus, while treating on so delicate a 
subject as unlicensed passion, the author does not harrow up 
our feelings for the purpose of interesting us in the progress 
of the story, but endeavours to disguise and palliate the misery 
and crime which, for the moral interests of the drama, he has 
ventured to pourtray. He opens his subject with a meeting 
of the father and the husband of Francesca ; who attribute the 

rief which incessantly preys on the mind of the young bride 
to the loss of her youngest brother, who fell by the hand of 
Paulo. The bride soon afterward comes before us, lamenting 
over the cause of her secret anguish; and Launcelot, her hus- 
band, on conversing with her, recalls to her recollection some 
mysterious expressions which he had overheard, and accuses 
her of fostering a concealed passion. ‘The arrival of a 
stranger throws Francesca into a violent tremor. —_ 
the 
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the brother of her husband, and her former lover, appears, 
on his return from the wars of the Emperor in the East: but, 
learning the dreadful tidings of Francesca’s marriage with his 
brother, he declares his intention vo depart once more. In her 
agitation, Francesca is about to reveal to her father the source 
of her secret troubles: but Paulo sends to intreat an inter- 
view, and in the third act we learn their mutual love. When 
they are taking a last farewell in the presence of the husband, 
his suspicion of her former attachment is confirmed. Her 
father is then made acquainted with it, and obliges his daughter 
to take a solemn oath at the altar, to assure him of her inno- 
cence. Under these circumstances, the two brothers meet; 
and in a dialogue of high interest, of mingled enmity and fra- 
ternal love, they generously forgive one another. On the 
approach, however, of the lady, the favoured love of the one 
and the jealousy of the other become too manifest in her pre- 
sence to be quietly brooked by either. As power, however, 
is on the side of Launcelot, he now ungenerously imprisons 
his brother, and prepares to carry Francesca to Ravenna. She 
is awaiting his orders, when Paulo, having escaped from con- 
finement, rushes into her presence with a drawn sword, ima~ 
gining that she has been slain by her jealous husband. While 
engaged in impassioned discourse, the husband appears, and 
attacks his brother; when Francesca rushes between them, 
and is slain by the sword of Launcelot. Paulo then plunges 
the same weapon into his breast, and dies. 

Slight and inadequate as we must consider our observations 
on the works before us, we think that they will be sufficient 
to confirm the opinions conveyed in the outset of our sketch ; 
—that the modern Italian dramatists have shewn equal 
genius and judgment in selecting their subjects from the 
records of modern history; in moulding them with a dis- 
regard to the stricter laws of the unities; in expressing cha- 
racters and passions in the free and unstudied language of 
vivid feeling; and in maintaining the national spirit of their 
literature, by drawing from its early founders those materials 
of art which they once sought in the mythological ages of 
Greece. — Such advantages, however, have not been acquired 
without counterbalancing defects. Classical correctness and 
elegance of taste, a polished style, and harmony of versifi- 
cation, have been sacrificed to greater truth and freedom of 
nature, to boldness of imagination, to licentiousness of num- 
bers, and to a daring and wilful manifestation of intellectual 
strength. This spirit of literary enterprize, and enthusiasm 
of thought, characteristic of the 19th century, do not belong 
to the Italians more than to the writers of other nations. 
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The poetic fervour and surprizing activity of mind, manifested 
in the productions, of modern genius, have originated in the 
revolutions of political and moral feeling ;— in the change of 
opinions and the shock of arguments consequent on the pro- 
gress of improvement in the situation of human affairs. Of 
such spirit the national drama of every people offers very 
striking indications ; exhibiting the state of public feeling and 
manners in the character and language which it presents, 
though not in the action which it pourtr ays. 
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Art. XIX. Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains, &C.3 2. C. 
New Biography of Contemporaries, or an Historical Dictionary of 
all those Men who, since the French Revolution, have acquired 
Celebrity by their Actions, Writings, Errors, or Crimes, whe- 
ther in France or other Countries, &c. By MM. A. V. Ar- 
NAULT, formerly Member of the Institute ; A. Jay; E. Jouy, 
of the French Academy; J.Norvins, and others. With 240 
engraved Portraits, after the most celebrated Artists. Vol. I. 
Letter A. Vol. II. B—BEZ. S8vo. Paris. 18520, 1821. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 14s. each. 


T= editor of this dictionary announces a series of volumes ; 

in which are to be deposited, by different co-operators, the 
lives of celebrated contemporaries. A chronological table of 
the principal incidents of the French Revolution introduces the 
work, which begins at the year 1787; all persons who were 
then living, or who then became remarkable, being considered 
as contemporaries, yet so that whatever Is connected with the 
French Revolution is especially admissible. Engraved sketches 
of Louis XVI., of Monsieur, of the Duke “DE nzhien, of 
Louis XVII., of the Duke of Orleans, of the Phachess of 
Angouleme, of Louis XVIII., of the Duke of Angouleme, of 
the Prince of Condé, of the Duke of Berry, and of his Duchess, 
precede and illustrate the respective biographies, together with 
portraitures not confined to royal personages. A ‘list of the 
deputies to the different legislative assemblies is prefixed, ex- 
tending from the meeting of the Constituent Assembly in 
1789 to the session of the Chartered Parliament in 1820, 
which seems to announce an article for every one of them; 
so that this will be a voluminous work, too full of insignificant 
personalities to be willingly read throughout by foreigners ; 
yet it will form a convenient book of reference to the traveller 
and the publicist. Another singular prefix is a list of those 
political phrases and nicknames to which the Revolution gave 
rise, and which had no previous existence in the French lan- 
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After 184 pages of preliminaries, the editor begins his bio- 
graphicon, and with the life of the Rev. C. C. van der Aa, 
who died at Haarlem in 1793; so that even to be buried after 
the commencement of the French Revolution is here a title to 
resuscitation. The life of General Abbatucci is ornamented 


with a portrait. The account of Charles Abbott, late Speaker 
of the British House of Commons, is thus given: 


‘ Charles Abbott, the son of a school-master in Devonshire, was 
born in 1755, and was sent to Westminster school, where he 
studied with success. Some Latin verses, composed by him in 
honour of the Empress Catherine of Russia, occasioned him to be 
presented by the ambassador with a gold medal. On coming of 
age, he inherited a considerable property, but continued to prac- 
tise at the bar, and was chosen into parliament first in 1790, then 
in 1796, then in 1802. At the time of the discussion of Mr. Pitt’s 
Sedition-Bill in 1795, he attacked Mr. Fox’s doctrine of resist- 
ance, and was soon afterward named President of the Committee 
of Finance. On the 2d of November, 1796, he brought forwards 
in this committee a motion which became a law in 1797. In 
1799 he supported the income-tax, and in 1800 he proposed to 
charge interest to public accountants. In August, 1807, he ob- 
tained a prolongation of the Mutiny-Bill. Always opposed to 
Fox, he defended with ministerial courage the views of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and obtained accordingly a secretary- 
ship in Ireland, a commissionership of the Treasury, a privy- 
counsellorship, and at length the office of Speaker to the House 
of Commons. He filled this last situation with distinction, and 
asserted with dignity the privileges of the House. His vote in the 
case of Lord Melville is an honourable instance. <Addott was, in 
virtue of this office, a Trustee of the British Museum, and a 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital; and to these titles he added 
that of Doctor in the University of Oxford, and Keeper of the 
Seals in Ireland. He was also a Fellow of the Royal and of the 
Antiquarian Society. In 1817 he resigned the situation of 
Speaker, and was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Col- 
chester. A tract is ascribed to him On the Use and Abuse o 
Satire, printed at Oxford in 1786; and another On Maritime 
Jurisprudence and Commerce, printed at London in 1802.’ 


The lives of Abercromby, Aberdeen (Earl of), Accum, Adair, 
Adam, Aikin, Almon, Anderson, Anglesea (Marquess of), and 
Auckland (Lord), also occur, and are given with equal propriety, 
precision, and brevity. ‘To Dr. Aikin, however, is erroneously 
ascribed the editorship of a defunct periodical work, which he 
did not conduct. A long account occurs of the Emperor of 
Russia, Alexander Paulowitz, illustrated by a portrait, and 
composed with polished urbanity. Ot Al: Pacha, a life and 
portrait are also given. It seems as if the French travellers 
in behalf of government, for it is from their port-folios — 
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these notices of living eminence are probably derived, have 
received instructions to send home portraits of eminent men. 
The name of Lady Harriet Acland is mis-spelt in the article 
relating to her, and postponed to the place of the Aucklands. 
We will now translate one of the French lives, that the 
method of delineation may be better appreciated : 


‘ Athanasius Auger was born at Paris in 1734, and embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession : he taught rhetoric at the college of 
Rouen, and was grand-vicar to the Bishop of Lescar ; who, in al- 
lusion to his classical acquirements, termed him his grand-vicar in 

artibus Atheniensium. His figure and his virtues recalled to 
mind the idea of Socrates. Learned, laborious, modest, and be- 
nevolent, he had friends and no enemies. He divided with a 
necessitous family a moderate income, which he endeavoured to 
increase by various publications. He was received into the 
French Academy of Inscriptions. His collective works form 
thirty octavo volumes, and consist principally of translations. 
1. Zhe complete Works of Demosthenes and Eschines, in six 
volumes. 2. On the Constitutions of the Romans, three volumes. 
3. The complete Works of Isocrates, three volumes. 4. The com- 


plete Works of Lysias, three volumes. 5. Selections from the 


Homilies of Chrysostom, four volumes. 6. Select Orations of Cicero, 
three volumes. 7. Speeches translated from Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, two volumes. 8. Letters and Homilies from the 
Latin of Saint Basil, one volume. 9. On Greek Tragedy, a 
posthumous publication, designed as a preface to an intended new 
version of the Greek tragedians. He also wrote, during the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, a Plan of public Education ; a 
Catechism for the French Citizen ; anda work On the Government 
which we want. He died in 1792.’ 


The first volume contains only the letter 4, and the whole 
may consequently be expected to extend to about twenty 
others. It is rich in Spanish, Italian, German, and oriental 
lives; but it includes a mass of insignificance which renders 
half its pages superfluous, and a number of lives already extant 
in other biographical dictionaries. Still, a judicious abridge- 
ment might perhaps be undertaken with advantage to our 
knowlege of the living world, and with an increase of our 
regard for foreign excellence. 

Hitherto, biography has been considered as a branch of 
history, and has been rendered subservient to the study of the 
progress of science and event; here it is treated as a branch 
of geography, and is used to describe the present state of 
moving men and manners. As societies now act with greater 
effect than formerly, and their movements are directed by 
certain leaders, literary, military, and official, it is in order to 
know these leaders, and thus to anticipate and to influence the 
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march of the obedient population, that the government of 
France has facilitated the preparation of this comprehensive 
work, which is not without its drift. That drift, however, is 
liberal, and tends to promote the ascendancy of the literary 
class, but to ally it with the direction of Parisian intellect. 

As a specimen of the second volume, we shall select the 


life of the Abbé Barruel. 


* Barruel (Augustin de) was born in 1741, at Villeneuve de 
Berg near Viviers, was educated among the Jesuits, to whose order 
he attached himself, and became almoner to the Princess of Conti. 
He assisted Freron in the Année Literaire, a sort of Review, and 
afterward edited the Journal Ecclesiastique, until the month of Au- 
rust, 1792, when he emigrated, and sock shelter in Great Britain. 

‘here he published Mémoires sur le Jacobinisme, which were pro- 
hibited in France, but much sought by the ultra-royalists. After 
the Revolution of 9th November, 1799, which raised Bonaparte to 
the consulship, he solicited leave to return into France ; where he 
published an Opuscule, in which he inculcated fidelity to the 
consular government. This work recommended him to the pa- 
tronage of the First Consul, who caused him to be made a canon 
of the cathedral of Paris.— In 1803, the Abbé published an 
apology for the Concordat, under the title De l’ Autorité du Pape, 
which was attacked by the Abbé Blanchard, who published in 
London three successive refutations of it. The principal works of 
M. Barruel are, 1. An Ode on the glorious Accession of Louis the 
Sixteenth, 1774. 2. A Translation of Boscovich’s Latin Poem on 
Eclipses. 3. Les Helviennes, an imitation of Pascal’s letters, 
directed against modern philosophers, 1781. 4. Le Patriote 
weridique, 1789. 5. Lettre sur le Divorce, 1790. ‘6. Histoire du 
Clergé de France pendant la Revolution, 1794. This history of the 
French clergy during the Revolution, with the connected ecclesias- 
tical collection of works relative to the church of France, in seven 
volumes, is perhaps the most important production of this author. 
7. An Abridgement of his Memoirs concerning Jacobinism, 1797, 
and 1803. These several writings, all directed against the princi- 
ples and events of the Revolution, display some talent and eru- 
dition, but are deformed by a revolting partiality and a bitter 
criticism. The institution of free-masonry has been especially an 
object of the virulent declamations of this ex-Jesuit. When 
Napoleon returned from the Isle of Elba, the Abbé Barruel re- 
newed to him the oath of fidelity. He died in September, 1820, 
in the eightieth year of his age.’ 


One of the best specimens of biography in this volume is 
the life of Bernadotte, now King of Sweden: but, as we lately 
dwelt much on his extraordinary history, we shall not repeat 
the account. (See Rev. vol. xcii. App. p. 506.) 

A supplement to the first volume is delivered with the 
second, containing the names Abbé and Arrighi, of which last 


family several distinct individuals are placed on record. " 
| RT. 
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Art. XX. Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino. By 
CHARLES KELSALL. 8vo. pp. 254. Geneva. 1820. Soldby 
Longman and Co., London. Price 12s, 


His work is dedicated to the lovers of the memory of 
Cicero, apparently with an enthusiasm of which we par- 
took when we opened it; and which excited in us a disposition 
to be pleased with an author, whose aim seemed to be to per- 
petuate every trace of that eminent statesman and impassioned 
orator. We have not often been so entirely disappointed as 
we found ourselves in this case; and we laid the book down 
at last with unmixed dissatisfaction, regretting that our sense 
of duty had compelled us to employ so much time in perusing 
the whole of it. ‘The truth is that it is a tissue of common- 
place from beginning to end. Mr. K.’s narrative of his own 
little excursion, and his description of the scenery, are inter- 
spersed with puns ; with accounts of his panic about Dicesar‘s, 
a mountain-robber; and with dissertations on the original 
inhabitants of Italy, thickly interlarded with quotations fami- 
liar to school-boys. Perhaps, however, our readers will be 
best pleased to judge of the merits of this composition for 
themselves, and we therefore extract a passage written in what 
the author must have deemed one of his brightest moods. 


‘ About a mile from the Arpine villa, there is a paper-manufac- 
tory, where we found, to our surprise, a native of Berkshire, who 
acted as the superintendant. He presented us with a roll of his 
Arnine Charta, not inscribed indeed with the Pro Archid, or the 
Pro Regibus Alexandrino et Deiotaro, but blank as Arpino itself 
would prove without the remembrance of its genius. The picture 
that he gave of the state of the country was deplorable; for 
scarcely a day had elapsed the preceding year without a robbery, 
which was generally accompanied by assassination. The attacks 
were most frequent between Isola and Sora. ‘This is explained by 
considering the situation of Arpino and its environs; which, being 
on the confines of the two states, makes its neighbourhood a con- 
venient asylum for ruffians, who, as they may be pursued in one 
or other territory, abscond in the skirts of either. 

‘ These circumstances suggested a Divinatio on the most advis- 
able way of returning to Rome, and escaping the tusks of that 
Verres of the Apennines, Dicesaris. Sometimes we thought of 
passing by the Reatine Tempe.* Further delay was dangerous ; 
and it was high time to withdraw De Finibus Arpinatium; the 
Topica of which were so doubtful and uncleared ; for since Dice- 
saris, like his great prototype, sat the De Legtbus at defiance, and 
consequently the De Officits, an attack in the woods was by no 
means a Paradoxon. ‘The fatigue and heat too made it necessary 


—_—— 





‘* Reatini me ad sua Tempe invitarunt, says the orator, invited 
by the inhabitants to plead their cause against the Interamuates.’ 
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to take measures De e@gritudine leniendéd; which if postponed 
might have terminated in the De morte contemnenda. 

‘ The sum total of these considerations accelerated our depart- 
ure; and we resolved on striking across the country by a bye- 


road through the woods to Frusinone, a town distant from Arpino 
about twenty miles.’ 


In another part of his book, Mr. K. gives « formal distri- 
bution of Cicero’s works, and a detailed criticism on their 
merits. His sagacity perhaps may be appreciated from his 
remark that ‘ it 1s difficult to discover why Cicero’s six theses 
intitled Paradoxa were so called;’ and his taste, from his 
assuring us that ‘there is nothing finer in the speech pro 
Sexto Roscio Amerino than the excursion on the sanctity of 
friendship; and the evil consequences resulting from its viola- 
tion both to society and individuals :’ —an excursion which 
most readers class among those numerous redundancies and 
elaborate common-places, which Cicero himself in his maturer 
judgment detected and condemned in that youthful speech. 
Of the author’s critical knowlege, no farther proof needs be 
given than his care to acquaint us that ‘ some doubts have 
been started in Germany of the authenticity of the speech pro 
Marcello,’ in the same page in which he observes that ‘ the 
post reditum ad Quirites places Cicero’s sense of gratitude to 
his country in a conspicuous point of view, and is perhaps the 
most interesting of his harangues delivered on his return from 
exile:’ little suspecting, it should seem, that the spuriousness 
of all those * harangues delivered on his return from exile’ had 
been proved in England half a century ago. 

Mr. K. next proceeds to examine the different opinions 
which have been formed of Cicero. In this part of the 
volume, we find nothing in the least novel, except the manner 
in which those who have written in disparagement of Cicero 
are confuted. On Montesquieuw’s remark that Cicero saw things 
always “* @ travers de cent petites passions,” we are told that 
‘he found it easy to write this in his snug retreat at Bordeaux. 
What sort of passions would he have mustered before the 
Verres, the Pisos, the Catilines, the Antonii? Grand Prési- 
dent, tu aurais été écrasé” Even this does not equal the 
answer which Bolingbroke receives : 

‘ Lord Bolingbroke, in his treatise on Exile, seems to look down 
upon the man of Arpinum with a mixed sentiment of pity and 
contempt. It is true that he seizes him in the most vulnerable 
part, which is his conduct during banishment. That it had no- 
thing of the firmness of the Stoa, the well-known letters to 
Terentia abundantly prove. But was Lord Bolingbroke an ade- 
quate judge of Tullius in this case ? Did he ever come in contact 
with such a powerful desperado as Clodius ? Could his retreat in 
Orleans be put in competition with the exile of Cicero at heer 
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lonica? Did he, after having rescued his country from a formi- 
dable conspiracy, reap as a reward the sale of his estates, the 
burning of his palace, the separation of his wife and children, 
himself houseless, defenceless, and driven from place to place like 
the meanest outcast ? If he did, and shewed that firmness in his 
reverses, which he lauds at the experce of Cicero, his criticism 
would not fail to have due weight. Henry St. John!— Though 
your periods may be more Ciceronian than those of other English 
writers, posterity will compel you to stand on even ground, before 
you can presume to turn up your nose at Tullius in exile.’ 


After some short and by no means clear remarks on the villas 
of Cicero, we have observations on his monuments; and Mr. K. 
occupies thirteen or fourteen pages in a project for a grand 
monument to be raised by Europe to the orator’s memory: 
setting out all the proportions, all the ornaments, and all 
the inscriptions, which he considers as suitable. A postscript 
at the end of the volume, however, acquaints us that, in the 
plan proposed, sufficient height was not given; and accord- 
ingly the length is diminished, and the number of columns 
reduced to remedy that error. Following these remarks, we 
find an addition which the title-page does not promise, viz. an 
excursion from Naples to the Isle of Capri: but it is merely a 
crambo of all that could be found in Tacitus and Suetonius on 
the residence of Tiberius in that island. 

In several pages of this volume, the author has amused us by 
his notions on matters connected with religion, whenever he 
had an opportunity of introducing that subject; and, in com- 
menting on Cicero’s work De Natura Deorum, he says, that 
treatise ‘ will always be one of the fair havens resorted to b 
those, whose minds are buffetted by the contemplation of the 
obscurity that broods on our condition here below.?. When 
speaking of the Aborigines, he says, ‘ It is probable that the 
Aborigines and the ‘Tuscans were indigenous in the strict 
sense of the word; placed in Italy by the immediate act of 
the Deity, like Adam in Mesopotamia ;’ and, when alluding to 
the superstitions practised at Rome, he gives us the following 
passage ; which, in point of style, is the best written in the 


book : 


‘ Go to Constantinople. — You will see there, it is true, a people 
inattentive to good government, and to the development and 
melioration of mind; but you will not see the Mufti waving his 
wand, and absolving people from their sins, like the priests in 
St. Peter’s. The principal Mufti canonizes no saint, and orders 
no bones or toes to be kissed. Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects, sends his followers to the temple 
of the Deity, and bids them prostrate themselves there, without 
asserting that he is any more than a prophet, or interpreter of 
God’s word, a title which he can hardly be refused, if we consider 
the 
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the extraordinary effect which his Koran has occasioned. We can 
only estimate religions from the more or less good of which they 
are productive to man, contemplated in his individual and soeial 
relations. Friendship of a devoted kind is not uncommon in Tur- 
key; in Rome it is certainly rare. The testimonies of numerous 
travellers concur in stating that a low shopkeeper in Turkey 
scorns to ask, even of a Christian, a greater sum than he would of 
a Turk. Most of the Roman shopkeepers turn foreigners to the 
best account they can. The Turk will sometimes rob by open 
force ; but he scorns pilfering, as common at Rome as in Rciabun 
and Paris, and easily expiated by a kiss of the brazen feet of 
St. Peter, a wave of the magic wand from the confessional boxes, 
or a bow to the waxen virgins, surrounded by their flower-pots. 
The Turk having performed his ablutions, kneels to the Most High, 
and only suffers himself to be acquitted by the testimony of his 
own conscience. The Turk never turns his temples into charnel- 
houses, like the Roman., Whether noble or mechanic, he enters 
his mosque with sentiments of devotion and awe. The Roman, on 
the contrary, often laughs at several of those ceremonies, which 
his conscience will upbraid him for neglecting. ‘The Romans are 
still a finely-disposed people ; and I have often had occasion to 
admire the estimable qualities of some individuals. To what then 
are the above ills to be attributed, and which press more especially 
on the lower classes ? To the system so long adopted by Rome, 
of intertwisting religion with politics; and chiefly to this. Butno 
further digressions on this delicate subject, in which it is so diffi- 
cult to steer the middle course, and to which I have been insensibly 
led by a dislike for the superstitions which degrade and obscure 
doctrines, the essentzals of which are necessary to the welfare of 
individuals and nations.’ 


We think that the most superstitious religionist would con- 
sider Mr. K. to have made full atonement for his incredulity 
in other matters, by the grave suspense of judgment which 
he exhibits in his excursion to the Isle of Capri on the subject 
of astrology. We give the passage at length, because it 
seems to us both in substance and in manner eminently 
diverting : 


‘ Suetonius tells us that Tiberius was circa Deos ac religiones 
negligentior, persuasione plenus cuncta fato agi. Revolving, as I 
often have, these things within my mind, it may be questioned 
whether or no, after all, there be not some truth in the sideral in- 
fluences. We know thatthe most transcendant spirits of antiquity 
often disregarded the mere priest sacrificing at the altar ; while the 
skilful astrologer always made them pause, often tremble. It is 
perhaps one of the knottiest speculations that can occupy the 
human mind; which the feebleness of our reason prevents us from 
implicitly believing ; the mysterious links of the system to which 
we belong, from rejecting.’ 


A few engravings illustrate this volume. F 
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Arr. XXI. Palmyre et Flaminil, &c.; i.e. Palmyra and Fla- 
minia, or, The Secret. By the Countess pe Gentis. 12mo. 

2 Vols. Paris. 1821. London, reprinted for Colburn. 12s. 
'[HE race of novel-readers is certainly a race of ingrates. 

Like “‘ the horse-leach’s two daughters, who cry continu- 
ally Give, give, and are never satisfied,” they are always ready 
to suspect a declension of talent, when their thanks should be 
loudest for repeated efforts made to promote their amuse- 
ment; and this prejudice is so general, that a production 
which may have been written in youth, and kept thrice “ nine 
years,” would probably be censured as exhibiting marks of 
the author’s senility. — For ourselves, we owe so much to 
Madame pE GeENLIS, whose various works have equally 
delighted our childhood and our maturer years, that, even 
were censure needful, we must dispense it ‘ with one auspi- 
cious and one drooping eye;” or we might claim a privilege, 
like Lord Nelson, of being blind to those disgraceful signals 
which it would grieve us to notice. However, the novel of 
Palmyre et Flaminie, though not the best of all her produc- 
tions, has merit and interest sufficient to recommend it: for 
it displays in great perfection the characteristic charm of 
Madame bE G.’s writings, which we take to be her elegant 
and natural style; and, in depicting the two heroines, a 
laudable attempt is made to contrast the worth and happiness, 
resulting from religion, with the uneasiness and misery which 
are attendant on romantic feelings and unsettled principles. 

Perhaps, the episodical history of M. de Nelmur is the most 
forcible and best written portion of the book; and ar useful 
warning is afforded by his powerful description of internal re- 
morse, while all around, ignorant of his guilt, are lavish in his 
praises. Yet, in order to give full effect to this lesson, M. de 
Nelmur should have continued wretched to the end of the 
story ; and, in a novel, at any rate, we would have no worldly 
consolations afforded to a duelist and homicide. 

The following observations appear to us worthy of the pen 
of La Bruyere: 

‘ J'ai fait dans la société une singuliére remarque: tout le 
monde y joue la sensibilité exaltée ; et néanmoins, quand la passion 
est véritable, tout le monde aussi s’en moque. Et en effet, de 
quelque genre que soit la passion, quand elle se montre naivement, 
elle a toujours quelque chose de ridicule: ses préventions, son en- 
thoustasme souvent si peu fonde, inspirent je ne sais quot qui res- 
semble au mépris alors méme que le sentiment est pur et légitime. 
On se moque infiniment moins de la sensibilité affectée: beaucoup 
de * aegewne la soutiennent pour Vimiter, d'autres y — un 
calcul qui dans leur opinion demande de art et de Vhabileté ; mais, 
en général, on ne voit dans la senstbilité sincere que de Vaveugle- 


ment et du manque d’esprit.’ 
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his estate in Norfolk, 254. 

Commonwealth, perfect, plan of, 
457. 

Consciousness, observations on, 
398. 

Constant, Benjamin de, gained 
over by Bonaparte, 139. 

Constitution, political, of Eng- 
land, unfavourably represent- 
ed by a French writer, 450. 
Plan of a perfect common- 
wealth, 457. 

Corn, observations on the price 
of, 210. 

Cranioscopy, that term prefer- 
able to Phrenology, 397. Its 
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Creoles of South America, their 
cruel treatment of «prisoners, 
305. 

Crocodile, of Brazil, account of, 
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Crow, hooded, anecdote of its 
pairing with the carrion crow, 
325. 

Crystallization, observations on, 
359. 
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Derr, in Nubia, account of, 
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on, and accounts of modern 
plays, 526. et seq. 

Drought, in the summer of 
1800, its extraordinary effects 
on vegetation, 262. 
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Economy, political, observations 
on different systems of, 504. 
See Say, See Malthus. 

Education, new system of, at 
Hofwyl, 195. 





—, public, in’ Eng- 
land, observations on Mr. 


Brougham’s bills for a new 
system of, 295. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her character 
ably and historically intro- 
duced in the novel of Kenzl- 
worth, 155. 

Emeralds, observations on the 
composition of, 362. 

England, hex political constitu- 
tion, 7 practice, not advan- 
tageously represented by a 
foreigner, 450. 

English, their national customs 
and partialities, when abroad, 
24. 

Espinasse, Mademoiselle de I’, 
account of, and of her Letters, 
463. 

Essay on Man, translated into 
French verse, specimens of, 
473. 

Eyes, observations on diseases 
of, 440. 483. See Beer, See 
Pupil. 
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Faculties, mental, physically dis- 
cussed, 401. 403. 520. 525. 
Farm, domestic comfort of, in 
Flanders, 384. 

Farmers, their opulence, and 
elevation in life, advocated, 
255. 
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Fashion, life of, poetically de- 
picted, 434. 

Fellenberg, M. de, account of 
his institution at Hofwyl, 195. 

Flanders, agriculture of, 80. 
380. 

Flax, culture of, in Flanders, 
380. 

Florence, remarks on, 18. 

Fouché, Duke of Otranto, anec- 
dotes of him and Bonaparte, 
140. 

France, probability that, in a 
few years, its landed aristo- 
cracy must be nearly annihi- 
lated, 256. 

——-——, South of, its agricul- 
ture, 220. 

Frederic the Great, unfavour- 
ably depicted by the Marquis 
de Valori, 480. 
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Gall and Spurzheim, Drs., ob- 
servations on their system of 
Phrenology, &c., 395., See 
also Spurzheim. 

Geognosy, poetical, specimen of, 
274. 

Germany, remarks and specula- 
tions on the political circum- 
stances of, 498. National 
character of the people, 500. 

Gravity, specific, of metals, rule 
for obtaining its comparative 
proportion, 358. 

Grouchy, Marshal, observations 
on his conduct in the cam- 
paign of 1815, 40. 

Guadagnola, in Italy, account 
of that singular town, 178. 

Gypsum, its use aS a manure, 
locally differing, 363. 
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description of her actions, 
312. 

Hofwyl, account of the institu- 
tion at, for educating young 
persons, 195. 

Holkham, See Coke. 

Holland, its situation when Louis 
Bonaparte became king of it, 
and his conduct in that capa- 
city, 227. et seq. 

Holland, Lord, his character as 
an orator, drawn bya French 
writer, 452. 

Horses, observations onthe treat- 
ment of, 381. Their good 
usage in Flanders, 20. 

Hydrophobia, observations on, 
and cases of, 438. 
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Jewels, or precious stones, re- 
marks on the disappearance 
of, 361. 

Impressment, observations on, 
56. 

Italian, grammars and diction- 
aries for learning that lan- 
guage, 329. 

Italy, observations on the lan- 
guage of, 28. Particulars 
relative to various parts of, 
173, &c. Account of its 
banditti, 180. Observations 
on travelling to, 371. Sketches 
of, 375, &c. Onthe conduct 
of Austria towards, 503. On 
the drama of, 526. Account 
and specimens of modern 
plays, 528. 
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Labour, agricultural, on the de- 
preciation of the wages of, 
313. 

——w—, productive and unpro- 
ductive, discussion of those 
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tenets in political economy, 
509. 

Lally-Tolendal, Count, his trans- 
lation of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, 477. 

Lament of the Bard, extract 
from that poem, 435. 

Lecount, Mr., See Plane. 

Leg of Granite, in Egypt, verses 

on, 395. 

Legacy, that beautiful air paro- 
died into a boxing song, 97. 

Leicester, Earl of, his character 
and his treatment of his wife 
represented in a novel, 150. et 
sey. 
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Magnetism, of iron bodies, ob- 
servations on its changeable 
properties, 429. 

Malthus, Mr., his theory of po- 
pulation reprobated and op- 
posed by Mr. Godwin, 113 
—136. His doctrines in po- 
litical economy controverted 
by MM. Ganilh and Say, 505. 

Man, observations on the moral 
and intellectual nature of, 524. 

Manure, liquid, used in Flanders 
for the culture of flax, 380. 

Marlowe, Christopher, his ex- 
istence ascertained by his 
death, 94. Specimens of his 
poetry, 95. 

Metals, poetical assembly of, 
272. Observations on various 
sorts of, 364. 

Mind, new theory of the philo- 
sophy of, termed Phrenology, 
396. 517. 

Minerals, particulars respecting, 
358—365. 

Mirage, appearance of that phe- 
nomenon in the Nubian desert, 
347. 

Mirandola, Duke of, his history 
dramatized, 190. Specimens 
of, 191. 
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Missionaries, in India, their ex- 
cess of zeal, 369. 

Mora, Signor, a Spaniard, the 
lover of Mile. de l’Espinasse, 
and of a hundred others, his 
unamiable character, 466. 

Moral restraint, observations 
on, 117. 

Mouldebaert, an useful agricul- 
tural implement employed in 
Flanders, 383. 
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Naples, remarks on the conduct 
of the German and Russian 
monarchs towards, 501. 503. 

Napoleon, See Bonaparte. 

Natural history, imperfectly cul- 
tivated in Ireland, 324. In- 
stances, 325. 

Necker, M., account of his life 
and works, 491. His death 
and character, 495. 

Nepenthes distillatoria, descrip- 
tion of, 9. 

New York, humorous history of, 
68. 

Ney, Marshal, remarks on his 


conduct in the campaign of 


1815, 34. 

Norfolk, its great improvement 
as an agricultural county, 
much owing to Mr. Coke, 
254. 

Nubia, statistical particulars re- 
lative to, 343. 

Nympholepsy, account of that 
passion among the Greeks 
and Romans, 388. Poem on 
that subject, 389. 
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Oglethorpe, General, his letter 
to Mr. Granville Sharp, 54. 
Orchis mascula, observations on 

its growth, 261. 
Ortés, Abbé, his strange doc- 


trines in Political Economy, 
505. 
Otranto, Duke of, See Fouché. 
Owls, anecdote of their preying 
on fish, 323. 
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Painting, observations on, 20. 
On the art of, among the Ro- 
mans, 26. 

Pastorals, that species of poetry 
almost abandoned in England, 
and an instance of its revival, 
386. 

Persia, account of early travel- 
lers in, 247. Meanness of the 
court of Shah Abbas, 250. 

Peyrouse, Baron de la, on the 
agriculture of the south of 
France, 220. 

Phenomena, organ of, in the 
human head, 519. 

Phaon, See Sappho. 

Pia della Pietra, specimen of 
the poetic tale of, 310. 

Picol, See Peyrouse. 

Pitcher-plants, description of, 9. 

Pitti palace, remarks on the 
pictures of, 19. 

Plane of no attraction, in iron 
bodies, that important dis- 
covery effected by Mr. Bar- 
low and Mr. Lecount, nearly 
at the same time, 430. 

Plane-tree, almost destroyed in 
this country, 260. 

Planting, extensively recom- 
mended, and particulars sug- 
gested, 259. 

Plants, observations on the 
habits of, and on the differ- 
ence produced by propagat- 
ing from seed and from cut- 
tings, 264. 

Poetry, popular, of modern 
Rome, specimens of, 187. 

Poli, near Rome, account of 
that town and its neighbour- 
hood, 175. e¢ seq. 
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Poor, education of, See Educa- 
cation. 

—— labour of, See Labour. 

Pope's Essay on Man, translated 
into French verse, specimens 
of, 473. Also the Universal 
Prayer, 477. 

Poplar, Canada, eligible for 
planting as timber, 260. 

Population, See Malthus, See 
America. Swedish Tables 
of, 123. Late returns dis- 
puted, 127., note. Observ- 
ations on the increase of, 315. 

Porphyry, receipt for making, 
276. 

Portugal, observations on the 
state of, 14. 

Prehnite, discovered to be an 
English mineral, 362. 

Prometheus, story of, dramatized 
by Mr. Shelley, 169. 

Prophecy, observations on, by 
Jeremy Taylor, 64. 

Pupil, artificial, of the eye, va- 
rious methods of producing, 
423. 

Puris, a people of Brazil, ac- 
count of, 5. 

Pyramids, of Egypt, observ- 
ations on, 418. 
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Randall, Jack, a fragment, 98. 

Rengger, M., his account of 
the institution at Hofwyl, 200. 

Ricardo, Mr., his doctrines dis- 
cussed by M. Ganilh, 506. 

Ricciarda, daughter of the 
Prince of Salerne, tragedy 
of, 529. 

Rimini, Francesca di, the sub- 
ject ofan Italian tragedy, 534. 

Romans, their utensils, instru- 
ments, &c., as found at Pom- 
peii, not unlike those of the 
present day, 25. On their 
paintings, 26. 

Rupert, Prince, life of, 469. 
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Saint Domingo, particulars in 
the modern history of, 441. 
St. Peter's, at Rome, remarks 

on that cathedral, 22. 

St. Quentin, manufactures of, 80. 

Salep, (vulg6, Saloop,) the root 
of the Orchis mascula, im- 
ported from the East, 261. 

Salerno, Prince of, his story 
made the subject of an Italian 
tragedy, 529. 

Salix cerulea, extraordinary ap- 
plication of its timber, 259. 
Salt, pernicious effects of the 

duty on, 444. 

Sappho and Phaon, the loves of, 
a German tragedy, 353. 

Say, M., his notions in political 
economy opposed by M. Ga- 
nilh, 506. 

Schools, national, &c., observ- 
ations on proposed new legis- 
lative establishments of, 295 
—308. 

Sensibility, remarks on, 544. 

Shah Abbas, King of Persia, 
paltry appearance of him and 
his court, 250. 

Sharp, Granville, particulars of 
his life and writings, 51—66. 

Shendy, in Nubia, account of 
the people, country, &c., 349. 

Sterra Leone, account of the 
formation of the colony at, 59. 

Simylon, eulogy on Bonaparte’s 
road over that mountain, 29. 

Sketch, Miss Dorothy, her poet- 
ical epistles to Miss Biddy 
Fudge, 217. 

Slave, the productive nature of 
his labour compared with that 
of the freeman, 515. 

Slave-trade, in Nubia, extent of, 
351. 

Society, in France, under the 
old regime, its dissolute cha- 

‘racter, 462. 

Sphinx, head of, remarks on, 
419. 

Spurs 
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Spurzheim, Dr., his notions on 
phrenology, and on the moral 
and intellectual nature of 
man, 517. e¢ seg. His con- 
troversy with Dr. Gall, 526., 
See also Gall. 

ees organ of, in the 

uman head, 517. 

Superstitions, of Rome and of 
Constantinople, compared, 
542. 

Swagger, observations on the 
introduction of that word, 93. 


T 


Taxation, observations on, 317. 
Troppau, remarks on the con- 
gress of, 501. 


U and V 


Valori, Marquis de, sketch of 
his life, 479. His account of 
Frederic the Great, 480. 

Value, discussion of that term 
as used in political economy, 
507. 

Vandernoodt, John, a poet of 
the 16th century, specimen 
of his sonnets, 92. 

Van Dieman’s Land, particulars 
respecting the settlement at, 
333. Expences of migration 
to, 334. 

Vatican, impressions on viewing 
its galleries of statues, 377. 

Vegetation, extraordinary effects 
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on, in the dry summer of 
1800, 262. 

Vehrli, Mr., a preceptor at the 
Hofwyl institution, account 
of, 198. 

Venice, description of a visit to 
the dungeons of the Supreme 
Council of, 378. 

Venus de’ Medici, observations 
on, 19. 

Universal Prayer, by Pope, 
translated into French verse, 
477. 

Voltaire, M., his letter to M. de 
Grimm, 496. 


W 


Wages, See Labour. 

Walstein, Duke of Friedland, his 
character interwoven in a 
novel, 238. 

Wanderer, or Melmoth, story 
of, 85. 

Waterloo, battle of, described 
by Bonaparte, 35. Proceed- 
ings after that event, 143. 

Wealth, observations on the na- 
ture of, 504. 

Wheat, anecdote of the re-pro- 
duction of, 115., note. 

Willow, blue, applications of its 
timber, particularly in making 
waistcoats, 259. 

Wodanium, history and charac- 
ter of that metal, 364. 

Work-house, in Norfolk, pulled 
down because not wanted, 
257. 
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